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nuslerpiecvA liu His 
Js ‘ mi th.it have disappeared Irom 
One ul them. HiUvard Youngs 
W i^Hpbw/ : or. N it’ll i Thyitiihis 
}i< Jii-nr/i. and Immortality, can 
,M ( KnxJ a> a corjv*: stuffed into 
vU and bibliographies ; and 
K ; ,h the ('lark lecturer hauled it 
i Energetically applied arliiiciai 
lUiioii. the inert poem - nine 
, .sullen out lo ten thousniui 
KHiwstiieoiuc to life. Youngs 
yiieis and critical defenders 
xi ton able to set aside George 
.liitihjiuluiiient tin 18571 of his 
x. She enneeded that she 
jin them “an occasional flash 
tiu, a loueli of simple gran- 
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('■ taguhrHHP. iiitulirtry voh*u nr JjT rj* J . . fS’TpT 1 

bdtffusc <*cl ot satires, Love of i fl *-j » *■ 

t He Universal Passion and 

W Ci inject a res on Original r jT'rf’\ f 

p4»*. wbieli lias been given 4 1- 

Msemmn in recent ' yean. 

i fc! lor iu vigour and foresight, i A|T\ VI/ 

ftriures pants with rhapsodic. /\ l 1 ’ 

*1 fervour, as though the 
heaven lay in poetic origin- 

fine irrefutable proof Hurt j on n C vily (born in the reign ol 
lion not appeal lo our own (-hutles ||, he died in that ot 
t IjM his works have neither (j eor « e ||D, his social energy. 
?wtel nor edited since 1854. ufU j obviously, his ability U> 
^ileasy to admire Young the jn '^to himself. Apart from 
jThvophuTrt Ui tfis patrons, an ( j ic Duchess of Portland he 
®&We dedicator and patron- u p | 0 other literary ladies 

W/and a clergyman always friend. 1/ady Hliwbeth Cier- 

P^’.for ccdesiastic uppoint- _ m ( n> $ir William Temple's, sister. 

Sainucl Jobnson'fs phrase Giffnrd. the willy Lady Mary 

BW % preferment He Wortley Montagu, and the wrolesur- 
It® W*:a genuine calling, but rou nding the bustling' bluestocking 
did not discover it until. Elizabeth Montagu. He was patron- 
r 1 ® of forty-one, having tried \ L ^ by sutsh political magnifies os 
frVind iimmu ho w:«« Di.uu nndiiistoTi und Ihc 


THE LETTERS OF EDWARD YOUNG 
TO LITERARY FRIENDS 
AND WELL-PLACED PATRONS 

. ...... pvLi-ntion cause his novels in stilled the morality 


ingratiate himself. Apart from 

the Duchess of Portland he 

played up to other Itory ad«» - 

_ . . . v • ,i > ...In L i /jhMn ( itff- 


zr«rHpTfaS3“ i-h cw 

I in pLr.Lt,r. won hi s enW^ 

due ot vtojw* tic admiration- After approving of 

""‘■Cmd ml ™ Hw capacity of «mie of Richardson's revisions he 
conversing with you a thousand years complimented him with an Lln ^^’ 
irr" he writes to Richardson, leristieally pungent comment : Cluj 

552 L' - ! iTll will be nub- issa has pul Pamela s nose out of 


world would eventually apologize lor 
il.t “defective upplause ". He uHn 
,onl his own writings to RiL-li.iidson 
ftti correclion. eiilirely Lrlisling lev 
tiis jiulgincni With his pu*se moral 
tract I'he C'eafaia Sot inf'iibw.* he 
v.-ni (lie so iiislruciM'ii'* : ‘ D 1 rt *'1.* 
alter, as you please . and. it * ou Mien 
tpjirtKv- it. print it : if u»d. lav *i 
In." In his letters io It ic hard son he 
liatl so me lli in g to say ; hence then - 
leadubilily. 

The Idlers he sent to I lie Ihidii'ss 
of Portland, the must profuse scries 
in the volume, are iiilciiiM in both 
mutter and manner. Hie honour of 
writing to a duel less wax too oReii 
its own reward. “ Ii is my Duty *‘i 
wiite he tells He Cuace. thw p'-i - 
li.ip-i it wd be my Ibiulehcv lo foi- 
liCiii : l or \vt shall I write j‘ Yet I will 
obey Yi Grace. & Disobey You at ye 
Same lime.'foi pray wl Difference i« 
there helween not writing. A. writing 
A lol hing ? “ Elsewhere lie confesses 
“ Yotn t iraee poiveivus I pump hard 
for News." loo true, we may agree. 

I te soinelimes iiululycs in an ele- 
phantine coyness., as when he semi* a. 
long message lo he delivered to die 
liuchess'x daugliter. aged one innnlh ; 
oi a descriplion of gulden fluweiH 
that :nc I Ici Graces rivals, willi Hw 
somewhat indecorous image of him- 
self as an “ llnrivukl Null an " about 
to lake a walk in his seraglio oE 
flowers. 

Young's attentions to Hie dnche-ci 
I uni a more serious purpo-e : she ww 
a cLHisin ol llie Duke ot Newcastle, 
the piime ilhicns'r »•) chui.-h j'jhMU- 
----- iige'j • und- Voting lusted allcc an 
appointment greater than his minor 
chaplaincy to tile King. As, early- ris •! 
1743 he iells llie duchess.' who hud 
applied to Newcastle, that he is 
resigned to whatever would be the 
outcome ; " nor shall I repine at wh.it 
He IGtwl Almighty] is pleased to' 
dL*ny*‘. Fifteen years Liter (when he 
was seventy -five years old.) he liiin- 
ity self repined ut length lo Ncwc:wt)c. 

Still nolbing eumc his way. At last, 
is- in 1761. he urns appointed Clerk of 

of the Closet to the Dowager Princess of 

he. Wales, whose son had ascended the 
M . throne only the year before as George 
:ir . III. His duchess had succeeded, after 
of all. not through her cousin but 
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'Young's correspondence it at least 
augments the Clarendon Prw's list 





i ^ :a genuine calling, but 

? f0 ^Y' lvlc - lvavin « lried ized by such political nvagni ficus us Jf ‘ n d[ ^“Xy reflect^ genuine more effectually eighteenth-century letters: the! 
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U is diff i- awa rded him a pension ; and he cn- , ***** ** out of prMJ, Burns. Defoe., Gny. 

jnn to Ae pan-on of Wd- j oye d the frtendship_of Addison. ^ “ an Instrument Johnson. Ludy Mary Wortley^Mon- 

Jvmg awarded to him by Swift. Pope. Savage. Colley Cibber. • , f " » V ouhg bdieved. he- « Wm ivith *e prediction Hut the » shendnn. Smollett and Sternd. 

Hwiege. where he held a Spence and Samuel R-ichardson. \et, of proviuence , Literary scholarship is served by 

wheto Kis portrail still • ••' - r bringing together between two covers 

jjv-- - ■ • . '■ the letters from, to; and about Younjg,- 

^.fi««r4phy of Yourty re- ! . , , _ rpiiic ICCIfE ■ • 1 : . whose identity has apparently become 

Tlioihas’s tAt .Pohe AT CO IN THw MUL ^ obscure that the dutCs of his birth 


*>»s mrawi to rom uy Swift. Pope, tsavage. Af o^ iteric-fc " Young 

Wk*!, Where he held a ml Skdndel Wchariion. \et, of Providence , roung 

t.MyyhetvTvis portruil still f ... 


i- 

V 


Tv of Yourtg re- 

Ttiomxs’s lAt.Pflbte 
^ puWwhed a* long 
.Jl and still, uritrunslated. 
of Might Thoughts ifl 
more strikinglv In 
JJf-'.h a phenomenon Of , liter- 
J 2 -) Henry Siiehey’s lift t 
'Jj p/ J'biinff (l»I 4 > is a 
AV^wthu’iHh book ;. ahd only 
'Pwayne’K Engl bit 

l^iwui^ abrief life by. 

: S !? n that iilurninaiten 
^me^bkekground of Nlfftt 
^ juid leaves its poet in murky 

the publication ■ of 
(Ijr. ■ ^^dencvi, vye nuy 
^_^r*ading It, will re vitalize 

and encourage new 1 
works. For the 
L; fneiiddriplA w.w surpris- 
Fi . ■ 'h psrt the ojsult of liU 


^ smi rrirro ICCIfE 1 whose idenmy nas apparwuy 1 . fl 

ALSOIN THIS ISblJli . . obscure that Iho dates ot his birth r .\A J 

ill I ' • - ' and death! lire printed lit large typ$ t a 

The Slate of EnglbM : S°me Cotaduaiotaa , ./ • ' ' • : tvotn,^' ^ 9 ' 

•: M If any scholar i9, qualified to edit 

: i'V ' Tiiirfle Catherine Stott and Others . , this -correippjndcnce Henry Petal X . ;jT •’ 

Noy^jhYiMn^ente.D^J^-l^r^^ •; | ; 4 |Q . • • thfi-wic.. -'The entry-YafiYoifilg- ; 

nnL_r*-L..WUr.rt«Ye<»nHtheMana : . ; - >v . he compiled »u the Ni?h- ; 


The Republicans and the Mafia . . ■ 4(4 ■■ 

Ciaanne and Broncino • • •• . ' . 416 

Tolpuddle Martyrs and Irlsh workers ^ 

Goto Ma" n bn/Wailensteln •• 419 , 

. «» ; 

wort.! 


. L1IV YVIWIIIW- _ • 

If any scholar i9, qualified id, edit >]KNCj 
this corresppjndcnee Jlenry EctUl ,IS i , 
tht one. The entry Yor -Yoime mnt ' j 

' • he compiled in the CBEt^r. 
t running to more than four eohiihiiB-r • , ; , ' 

r shows that \ie h$i been engaged jvjUi •• - ?. 

1 . Young's bibliagriphy und lettcr^ for •• 

. • sevcrul decades. .. lii ; gathering; the / . 

letters ho has been, marvellously j •: .a p .y4 
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fs unlikely ih;it many Young Idlers 
have evaded 1m search. 

The editorial principles he follows 


affairs 
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House. Occasionally lie has anno- 
tilled excessively, bnl l his is a venial 
sin for one who has probed so dili- 


, , . 1 -tii x«iu viuu nu-* pi u»lu ,vj um- 

in setting forth his lexis arc, in sonic gently, Um more often he has failed 


ways, exceptionable. To begin vvilh, 
he numbers the let lei's " for conveni- 
ence in identification " — though in 
what way that is it convenience to 
readers is unclear since in his cross- 
references and index he uses page 
numbers, and other scholars will 
always refer to a Young letter by reci- 
pient and dale, never by number. The 
only convenience in numbering letters 
is (hat it enables the editor to perform 
his arithmetic in public. A t least once 
he confuses himself because of these 
numbers; his index of correspond- 
ents puts a letter to Curl! on page five 
when it is actually letter number five 
on page seven. 

• As a disciple of the Dr Chapman 
school of editing Mr Pettit believes 
in transcribing n manuscript “as 
faithfully as modern typography 
allows A contributor to the TLS 
once called it “ facsimile fever”. 
Some curious distortions result, for ; 
when Young omitted a word or letter i 
and inserted it wifh n caret, the I 
editor does (he same — and so a I 
heavily leaded spnee makes emphatic 1 
what was inconspicuous in the manu- r 
script. Even more paradoxically, j 
where Young struck out a word his n 
editor has decided to show it ; end lc 
since the printer is forced to use bold- tl 
faced type in order to put n hori- 
zontal stroke through it, the word that 
Young wished to eliminate is bla- J 
zoned on the page. The editor also 
tells us when the writing runs over to k, 
the verso of the sheet, and (as intru- ?' 
slve and useless) when it runs on to a 
conjugate leaf. The result can be £ 


J. to elucidate nr has annotated in- 
i' accurately ; and this is perhaps less 
n pardonable. 

® A few nf the omissions and errors 
g may be mentioned. When Young 
j writes from Nice about the very 
. agreeable roar of the Mediterranean 
; —an oild conceit — he continues: 

* 1 hope our men nf war will soon Jcom 
his art for ihe entertainment of his 
Apanish Majesty; this is n hind of opera 
i that wilt receive no improvement from 
the loss of manhood. 

Mr Pettit footnotes it with the fact 
that England was at war with Spain 
and that Young is alluding “to the 
notorious Italian cast rati " ; he adds 
also a sentence from Dr Burney's 
travels. But Young means specifically 
the great Farincili t Carlo Hroschij, 
who after n successful career in 
London had travelled to the court in 
Madrid, where the King became so 
enamoured of liis singing that he 
kept him there, eventually advancing 
him into important political duties. 
Literary allusions are sometimes dis- 
regarded: “a new piece of Mr 
Fielding M is left unexplained (his last 
novel, Amelia ), as is “ Dnme Pnrt- 
let , a Chaucerian allusion, rare at 
this time. 


Nor is if easy to excuse the off- 
I hand identification of a correspon- 
dent of Young's : “ [Thomas] C.'Iul- 
! tcrbuck, about whom little is known, 
is said to have been a Member of 
Parliament for Liskeard, Cornwall.” 
Need one be so vague about an MP 7 
(The phrase “ is said ", which occurs 
about half a dozen limes, is a mile 
casual.) The editor's unfnmiliarily 
with British titles causes him to mis- 
identify about a dozen people, usu- 
ally women ; he misnames the Dow- 
ager Princess of Wales ; and he calls 
the English county Huntington, in 
revenge on British scholars who call 
the American research library Hunt- 
ingdon. 

The editor nf this kind of scholarly 
text, like a lexicographer, is a harm- 
less but necessary drudge. He mod- 
estly works a small plot of ground 
(hat will be of use to another, per- 
haps nobler class of artificer— (he 
historian, (he surveyor, the synthe- 
sizer, who from a more elevated van- 
tage-point maps the terrain, calcu- 
lating its measurements and attempt- 


ing to explain its origins. Lawrence 
Lipking's book The Ordering of the 
Arts in Eighteenth-Century England 
is one step higher in this hierarchy, 
for he surveys the surveyors and his- 
torians nf art, music and poetry. 

It may be said at once that Mr 
Lipking’s book, is brilliant, dazzling, 
Hnd a little dull. Mis thesis is simply 
that in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the art of painting was sur- 
veyed by Reynolds in the Discourses , 
music by Hawkins ami Burney in their 
histories; and poetry by Wart on in 
his history and by Johnson in his 
Lives of the Poets. These large works 
are the culmination of previous 
attempts (also painstakingly analysed) 
to define and to some extent regu- 
late the arts. The breadth and depth 
of Mr Lipking's scholarship, the ele- 
gant and articulate subtlety of his 
style, the form and thoroughness of 
his documentation: all arc impec- 
cable. 

What Mr Lipking's book suffers 
from are the disscrtational stigmata 
of its origin ten years ago. It 


announces at thp k,*- . 
will prove, and 
pursues its task win, 1 khi 

the argument's shJ» 

digresses, for ex a i ^ 
critique of Winfftj* 
lion of Du Fresno*"!!? 1 * 
ate analysis of foS*? 
Poetry, both unrelated 5* * 
argument. Here and 
quibble, as when Mr ffi? 
to chide Walpole f* *»' 
dotes of painters instead olfrj 
}!» Painting. He ^ i 
Hnlc unnerving " 
criticism ta, 
approved by modo, 

overlooks Lytton Strack^ 

Johnson's aesthetic ivlZ 
almost invariably subileTS 
bold; they have always m 
quality to recommend iIuhh 
one: they are never right,' 
chorus of assent is not 
But these are relatively minor! 
Mr Lipking has iriunj 
ordered the ordering oj the, 
eighteenth century England 


nterventions in the internecine 


ixLUARD d'ditort : 


history of internal hmuJ regulation: sonic shill into ot lie r uil ego lies as seeplie.,1 of Prnl'esMir Kerr's ana- ing them, is at variance with his norm 


i RutniluHun of Civil in Korea the United Nations for (tie well), the one curious mid partial lysis; and this is n«l the only case al scholarly ami critical standards, 

j [gallon ill a finst uiul only time collectively inter- exception is the I ehanesc civil war ul dissent in the book. Dana In a sense, the weakness of lhi* 

$ ...... vested by armed force; in Vietnam of I ‘J5S. wlu-re I lie only intcrvciiliixi Sell midi's sardonic comleinnaiiun of bonk is that all the contributors are 

L Thames and Hudson, t -*• the linked Notions lias remained seems lo have been by ilic Aineri- ihe Uniicd Nat urns' per forma lice in so expert. It would he impossible to 


sand Hudson, the linked Nations lias remained seems lo have been by ilic Aincri- ihe Uniicd Nations' performance in so expert. 1 1 would he impossible to 

— _ conspicuously absent and virtually cans. 'I hey intervened by virtue of the Yemen prompts from Mr Luuril find anyone belter qualii icd than 

lL . r been a single case silent. Secondly, there is the ease of the "(Hscniiowvr Doctrine ", which ilic cominciil that “ ihe mission was Hugh Thomas to write on Spain, or 

being successfully ter- Cyprus, where two undoubtedly dis- required as a pre-condition that probably not quite without result ', than John Campbell to write on 

temut innu! action. Ihe g inct nations meet tmiler it (theorai- there si, mild be taking place tor al lie also tacitly challenges Mr Greece, and mi on. Bill in order lo 

aiok Evan l.nard lias coHyJ single sovereignty. Was the least direuleiied) ail armed aggies- Sell mail's assertion that the United present a .synoptic view ol the 

efure rightly cautious, conflict between ti reeks and lurks sion by a country “controlled hy Nations prejudged the whole issue international implications of civil 

is cautious enough a c j v j| war 7 If it was. then the international communism There hy its initial vole to recognize only wars.it is necessary to Inive another 

wltal one means by c ■ rc-ck War of Independence in 1 821 was in fact no such threat, and the rebel government, for according kind of expert ness. None ol those 

and what ono means by WilSi M l [ Ci¥S | \\ s origins, a civil Malcolm Kerr, who writes the chap- to Mr I uard the Yemen was one ol who attempt a comprehensive view 
flicre seems lo be some w;tr ( ils .j|, L . reigning Sultan consis- ter on the -Lebanon, suggests that tlie cases in which "it was assiimcii wholly succcsstul. Uosrdyn 

util definitions, even rcitly maintained). If it was not. the Americans fell able to intervene that the only possible United Higgins presents a learned essay on. 

line contributors. I lie ijicn le tt rj ir jn nurlhern Cireece only because they were certain that Nations position was one ot non- international law. originally written 

idles which form the f rmil | 5049 VVil> , u ,t „ c ; v i| it was impossible for die Soviet involvement in the basic domestic for other purposes : General Ale xu’n- 

lie book are on Spain a , , w . : n c i lw i,»u skiacs. Uiiimi to do so. 1 here was already a dispute". Mr Luard shows, jn fact, dor bases li is generalizations almost 


■ (. ne4e r been a single case silent . Secondly, there is Ihe case of 
fil war being successfully ter* Cyprus, where two undoubtedly dis- 
0 by international action. Ihe unci nations meet tmiler n (theoroi- 
of ibe book Evan l.nard has coHy) single .sovereignty. Was the 
! j, therefore rightly cautious, coirflicl between Greeks and lurks 
L r a is cautious enough a c j v j| war? If it was. then the 


lien ” and what ono means by WilSi M l [ L . aiS i j n jj s origins, a civil Malcolm Kerr, who writes the chap- to Mr I uard the Yemen was one ol who attempt a comprehensive view 
w ", There scents 1° be some w;tr ( ils ilic reigning Sultan consis- ter on the Lebanon, suggests that ilic cases in which "it was assumed is wholly succcsstul. Uosrdyn 

jjn ghoul definitions, even reill iy maintained). If it was not. the Americans fell able to intervene that the only possible United Higgins presents a learned essay on 

A ilw nine contributors. I lie || tcll [t Ie war j n nurlhern Greece only because they were certain that Nations position was one ot non- international law. originally written 

cii«-st tidies which form the [ rom 1 1 * 4 ^, { ( , 1049 W as not 11 civil it was impossible for die Soviet involvement in the basic domestic for other purposes : General Ale win- 

J, of the book are on Spain W4tr> j n j ls closing stages, Union to do so. 'I here was already n dispute". Mr Luard shows, in fact, der* bases li is generalizations almost 

Si, Greece tl046-4‘». the w licn Hie inajnnky of the rebel nrmy United .Nations team of observers in a commendable loyalty to the solely on iiis own experience ill the 

k*'||W 8 i. l-aos isincc IIP59K was composed of Slavoplione Mace- the Lebanon, hut Professor Kerr has United Nations tin which he has Congo: and General Rikhye widens 

Lffligo r : '*A0-fi4 ). the Yemen j on j iL(VS who wislied lo alienate no doubt that its contribution to served himself) and a disposition to his view -to encompass all types of 


The grand siecle 


More important ones escape the 
editors eye. “I am sorry Mrs M 
has chosen Sunday evening ”, Young 
writes to his duchess ; “ for. Religion 
nas not met with greater enemies 
from any quarter, than from Philoso- 
P h f[ s ' PpIili[ci]ons. & Wits ”, The 
Sabbath-breaking lady passed over 


cumbersome, as this brief postscript .n„ vl th • eak,J ? e . ! ad y passed over 
to n letter shows: "/[verso blank, nt y * s probably Mrs Montagu, 
conjugate leaf blank, verso) / [in Ju!J° " in,nta| ned a salon less pious 


margin! Pray my best services to Mr 
Cl utter buck.” What hns.bcen gained ? 
With frequent abbreviations (never 
expanded) we are constantly forced 
to perform the editor's work to the 
detriment of our attention. As a re- 
sult, we anticipate the pleasure of 
leading letters that do not survive in 
manuscript because they sire copied 
front printed sources. 


than Young approved of. Although 
they were both devoted to the duchess 
they were not to each other. When 
she prepared to read The Centaur 
Not Fabulous she told her sister that 
8he expected “ to find two species in 
the book as well as the title, for the 
Doctors pegasus is half horse half 
ass * 


front printed sources. Another of the missing notes would 

‘Granted that exact transcription a< ? ded 803 ^ e tind explicated 
however awkward nVny be desirable „ w m J* lico ‘ " If y e Dutchess 

“ '«■> « h»PP=n ffij foSS -rhe^Tc Z 

?° y° Un ® 8 c ® rres P°ndence ; own duchess. M she will be In Danger 
granted, also, that these letters, if m a little time of being cnl led Hnssv 
not nmong the glories of eighteenth- instead of Her Grace . ,” A footnote 
century cpistolarw art a » S . iaarnote 


century epistolary art, are useEul for 
thoir historical-literary value, we 
would expect them to be fully ti 


v 1 , V 0 ®* in parish registers, 

local histories and bank ledgers fa 
as thorough as one could wish. His 
frequent use of probated wills Is 
something to marvel at: how many 
times he must have gone down and 
up 4he serpentine stains that descend 
to the search room fn Somerset 


, , ' . « m ^ AUUiUUlO 

ul for mCornis us that the Duchess is un- 
i, we identified. Yelthe widowed Duchess 
anno- 1 of Manchester's afrair with Edward 

ES* Sf sey ’ t lh8 vir ! ! ® young Irishman 
Public whom she married, was one of the 
listers, most notorious misalliancca of the 
ers fa lime, arousing comment from ail Ihe 
!.. . gossip-mongers, including Horace; 
Ills Is Walpole and Mrs Montagu, and some 
many wiUy, obscene verse from Chnries 
1 and Hanbury Willlnms. IE Youug kept 
scend up with the bon-ton, so must his 
terset editor. 
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James Thom son: 
TheSeasons 
and The Castle 
of Indolence 

Ecfitedby 

James Sahib rook 

Thomson's varied and complex 
poem The Season^ with its lively 
eytatrioti of 1 natural world where 
mMi. w i»rt of the general harmony, 
popmflrqspd s. new mode of ■ _ . ... 
. Interpreting' exfefertalfiattire which / 1 
raised it to a philosophy and 4 / ’ 

». ralig|on. This fa the firat substantially 
annotated edition since 1891. 

It fa a^mpmued by Thome's 

i- engravings ' . paper covei pao 
. Otfdrd Paperback Eh&tiik Texts ■ . 

War for the 
West 1790-1813 

Harrison Bird 

Like the author's other military 
histories, this book vividly portrays 
the people and events of die period, 

. from die Indian skirmishes along 


The Iron Age in 
the Upper 
Thames Basin 

D- W. Harding 

pis book brings together for the 
first time the results of over a 
rentwy of archaeological scrivity 

hi the Upper Thames region, 
examining in detail both settlement 
sites and material remains, and 
reinterpreting this evidence in the • 
light of recem devdopmcntain • 

thJrikirig/ 82 ‘ J 

(r m colour) 9 text figures . ^to 


if. i 

r 


the Jrpmter and the battle of Faffeh • 
pnbtrsiitt 1794 toCcmirtiodore 
Tejry’s fthtous victoryover the ' 

Bntish fleet at UkeEric, 8 pages 


Missionaries 
arid Education 
in Bengal 
1793-1837 

M.A.L^ird 

The edurationaUctiviries of the 
■ mlssronaneswereofparticulai! .: 
importance to the caftural hutbry bf 
rhodem Bengal. This isrhtfirfa book 
. l P ^ their multiple achie^. ■ • 
ntenwrrhe work pf the missionaries 
us seen m refarion fo chat of thd 
Qov^nmeat and pf In Jutland 
also to the Wuaritnki jind religious ' 
sithatJOTi iqthek homecoantnes. ■ 1 
imap ^5-ifo. , ... 


ANTOINE ADAM 1 
Grandeur and Illusion 

French Literature and Society 1600- 
1715 

Translated by Herbert Tint 

311pp. Weidcnfcld and Nicolson. 

£3.50. 

The five volumes of Antoine Adam's 
history of French seventeenth-cen- 
tury literature hre hot likely to be 
supplanted for many years to. come, 
but for those who have neither the 
time nor the French to use them (his 
work in one competently translated 
volume will prove a valuable sum- 
mary. The discussion of literature 
comes only after full treatment of the 
social and political and the religious 
and intellectual background of the 
century, so that literature cun be 
appreciated in its proper context and, 
above nil, so that the .persistent mis- 
conception of a monolithic grand 
sletjle can bo shown up for the aber- 
ration it is. The periods dominated 
respectively by Henri IV, the 
Regency, Richelieu, Mnzarin and 
finally by Louis XIV himself, 
first in glory, then in decline, are 
clearly delineated ; thus the career of 
Corneille, for example, not only 
makes sense in itself, but serves to 
illustrate the radical change in ideas 
in the course of forty years both 
about the theatre and the moral stan- 
dards there represented. 

An astonishing amount of infor- 

Literary Style 

A Symposium 

Edited and In part translated by 

Seymour Chatman 

The main concern of these essays 
originally presented at the Interni- 
upna Symposium on Literary Style 

at ^Ifagi 0 , Italy, m August rgfio, 

is the relationship of linguistics to 
literary theory and the future of 
Stylistic studies. The papers and 
discussions treat poetry and proSe , 

|mm a wide range of periods, 

^■Ii|iBaaB%aqditski.,--'/2-. - 

paper covers £ 2 - 5 o 


North America 


mat-ion is contained in Grandeur and 
Illusion, and one would have to go 
far to find an equally lucid and con- 
cise explanation of such critical terms 
as baroque or prMcux, or a more 
devastating exposure of commonly 
iwcived error. M Adam is scathing 
about those who apply the same de- 
scription to the frivolous pobtes gal- 
ants, to the Hfllcl dc Rimibouillct 
and to the genuine pnh leux, whom ho 
identifies ns a well-defined group in 
post-Fronde society with precise atti- 
tudes and style. Neither the contem- 
porary coquet terte, which they re- 
jected. nor the more generalized phe- 
nomenon, which M Adum prefers to 
call ” mannerism ", should be con- 
fused with the targets of Molifcre's 
Prdcieuses ridicules. 

Future generations of students arc 
bound to quote some of these judg- 
ments as holy writ, ns, for instance, 

** Gassendi's doctrine reigned .sup- 
reme until ii bout 1660 " mul its gra- 
dual replacement by that of Des- 
cartes. Here again ono sees the folly 
of all attempts to characterize the 
whole of the " classical " seventeenth 
century by its last three or four de- 
codes, or lo nuiko present reputation 
an index of (he speed of past recog- 
nition ; but M Adam’s trenchant style 
has its dangers, and one wonders 
about the future use, or nbusc, of 
such a phrase as "towards 1670 
French society hnd ceuscd lo believe 
in free will ", 

It is refreshing lo see him caslignte 
iwnt critics who have tried to deny 
that Moliere hnd any moral purpose, 


nnd merely wanted to malt J 
laugh, but perhaps morenU 
to read his pages on k»id 
writers, whose inleresl a U 
themes is very pertinently ttfa 
with that of Balzac— less 
ventor than one might tMafcfijd 
in comedy, where it might hi 
pectcd, but even ia poeliy.at 
some thirty pages are devout: 
relevance of changing sodaJd 
lions is constantly brought c* 
M ore comprehensive and pd 
ing than the many other hisfca 
seventcenth-ccntury literaton; 
rentiy nvaiiable, Grandeur oli 
sion offers no short cut to tbei 
ture itself, and to be imdmtai 
quires more than casual 
with tho texts. While it 
ns an excellent introduction.!!! 
more a framework iulo whx 
reader can set those bits of the 
with which he is already I 
There fa, inevitably, a good 
compression and sfmpB 
though no superficiality; aid 
all there emerges a whole ' 
literature nnd society dev 
get her, generation by gt 
stead of the alt too frequent 
(ration on a single momcoi, 
glorious, or a single class, 
ostentatious and self-nssei 
certainly the best way to 
distortion which r«ufa 
approaching the century tto 
misleading pages of Saint-Si 
working backwards ; (he tel 
to encourage readers lo Iwf 
Racine and Molifere for tea 
but equally real delights. 


j, Vietnam. Tanzania. Nigeria, may be changed in nikl-couFM ; and intervention. Here, in fact, wax a ever to support ilic allegations tluit in hi*, editorial role of either extract- 

Dominican Republic, Hungary. j nlern! , lt ,j ona | intervention is one of unique case of unilateral iiiicrvcn- the US Central Intelligence Agency ing or imposing h clear common 

jdMkn'akin. Guatemala, Iraq, ^ |- i;u:lors ma y cuusc ji «. 0 tint by one great power succeeding ever sent arms to “ right-wing forces " theme. These are individually inter- 

Angola and Mozambique. Seine ^ B where collective action hy the in Iran, nor that the Greek civil war csting essays, but a book deserving 

ware dearly not thinking sped- v ._ jtSL . If United Nations failed: it slopped a was "invited or provoked ” hy the the tit-te hivs .still to he written, 

s of civil wars at all but of the civil war. Soviet government. The veiled man- perhaps bccau.sc Ihe mlermtiional 

’keeping functions of the UN in S Ts, 1 « un a nfaiur* of II1 lhe conuliuling ©«ay. Mr ner in which Mr Luard present* these regulation of civil wrira remains an 
ol: for instance, in Palestine, f !* 1 f i Luaixl hints that he is somewhat accusations, without aciually etidors- aspiration and not a historical fact. 


jm lhtl UN ; n an ambiguous term. To the oplMiiis- 

^tepingfnnsti . , t j c liberal it conjures up a picture of 

*: the United Nations intervening in a 

m * and lhc Suc/ . nrC,K nureiv neutral role. Mr Luard cata- 


mir, .mu «>»- - purely neutral role. Mr Luard cats- 

ee examples show the extreme j oglles 4^c forms .dnd role may 
adty of arriving at acceptable {£l ^ u . i nsu i a t[on, verification, peace- 
fans. Dictionaries say that a lint j mcdlidion. But these 

war is one “ between tetlow- ac qvilics have rarely been successful 
«"■ A citizen implies a slate. j n pmeticu. lnsulalion 1ms worked 
1 stale implies a sovereign nn j. t w | wre there was no disposition 
1. The- orthodox view thus pre- lhc m n f third parties to 

m a struggle for pnwer. - 

in lhe confines of a sovereign 


Total tittle-tattle 


become involved ; verification, how- j,056pp. Weidenfckl mid Nicolson. 
ever accursutc (as in Greece in 1948- 


, toean .h„« who have - n o Vffe. o„ the 

olltvome of me strugsle ; peace- 


ihem. Such 


“1 stale implies a sovereign , J” 4 j disiwition C. I.. SULZBERGER : British embassy in , Bangkok told hiin Kennedy's assassination is of an 

U The- orthodox view thus pre- n J , orB , e , , ?, ■ , ,1.^ rh n i n «t nf Hip r'limis It was "all right lor the llmis lo be embarrassing banality, barely re- 

t , ‘{ ri Se for iaiwer. J 111 lhc . P? r <][ lh tf ^ , immoral and corrupt ", and "it isn’t deemed by idmosi the only bit tri real 

h lhc confines of a sovereign become involved , verilixation, ho 1,056pp. Weidenfckl mid Nicolson. ai bad as things were in Egypt ", Mr colour in the book - a reference .to 

CoS those who have ever acc-unoe (as in Greece in 1948- £6 . Sulzberger htTd a habit of asking Lyndon Johnson us "the weeping, 

t and those who want to take it * w * , no . 01 . — — — — peupie who had been the greatest bell y-sera telling, beagle-loving, night - 

ihem Such a definition ® utc ? me ^ struggle; puce- Th ; s - K a w | Kl j c ( ,f ;i book, a volume influence on their lives. M Cliaban- clubbing Texan who takes power ”. 

I* f nr examnle to the English keeping nnd mediation have seldom miire t b an LOttll pages, whose Dclmas named his mother: the Tur- The disaster of the C'adogan diaries 
War but it does not annly to done mo , rc a l > P 0Rf l V, * er P im ® te grcul physical bulk sccins lo set off kish Prime Minister, less predictably, will perhaps end the myth that the 

is Kiterallv called the Amcri- ft -^rugglo whidi was ending in any |he cmpl j n css of its conlenU. Thu “Henri Bergson". But ii docs not day-to-day private jo (lings of those 

(M War in which the object casc - ° n L,ie hand, there have Jit | c re f ers (l] j e Gaulle, who is take us much furl her to learn that in public positions provide amusing 

not the usurpation of the cen- boe11 , w 7 different kinds or dcsi . r ib c d without much justification Bergson stood for creative freedom, and instinctive reading. Mr SuU- 
power hut secession from it. international intervention. There ;4S ■■ the central figure of this book and that dc Gaulle has also been berger more than matches C ad ogan's 

n Lhe Americans rightly call it hnve becn whur€ , tllc UmlcU , The first section is devoted to remi- influenced by him. triviality, without any of t adugup'h 

War between ihe States 1 The Notions intervened not in a neutral niSt;en (; es Q f he returns inter- Even when n supposedly important spfee. It may seem at range that an 

di Civil Wur wax of the ro ' e hllt oh betrair of one slue, ^litiently lo the stage, nnd the Inst piece of information is impurted wfe intelligent muh should want to fill 

Tkin not Ilu* r-'nulish kind* Korea » d\c classic case (If Korea jtein of all is devoted to an interview, are lefi lo guess ul its significance, (ho interstices of a busy and taxing 

il Biafra had won ii mini it well was a civil war) ; but there was also Somewhere in the middle is a section In June, I960, the Belgian ambassador professional life by writing or dic- 

ajiK* bo called a civil war In the ease of the Yemen, where the heiulcd “ GauUisnw’s D'Arlagnan to Nato told Mr Sulzberger that he taring this kind of tittle-lalllc ; but 

lhe same was true of ' the United Nations decided fn advance an unremarkable label for M had seen "Hie basic US war plan, this clearly corresponds to some deep 

» where there wax sinmlla- to support the republican rebel* Chaban-Delitnis. But in fact only which provides tlitiL in case or nuclear psychological need. What remains 

Bly a war of secession on the rather Hum the royalist government. lwo pages relate to him. and the war we shall destroy China hist . totally inscrutable is that aii iniclli- 

m Katanaa ami a sirnaalc over There have also been cases where an remaining forty or so pages of the What sort of plan is meant i A gent writer and publisher should mint 

central nower on the nart of ostensibly neutral role was played scc[ \ m urc „ot about de Gaulle nor hypothetical military exercise, or a {0 see it in print ten years Juler. One 

I Coniwlosc lenders by a small group of powore acting about France, considered policy decision 1 Wliat must assume that it will still find a 

e OrthorLiv < Win i, inn raisBx outside ilic United Nations, ns in Most of tho book consists of sort of ambassador, having had market. From any other standpoint 

UltllOlhiA UOlinillUn roIMJa . , Laah i.K#> mn.4l _ .. . J. U.. P I Ciii'ikarnar in m r»r*rtcc tn Clli'Vl Ttl'in Wnllui rPVWll U.-iIh.Km.. tknl .xF \Ar Qn 'illnrnitr Q 


Civil War, in which the object 
not the usurpation of the een- 
power but secession from it. 
« lhe Americans rightly call it 


T^o Mexican War 1 846^1 848 
SeymourV. Connor i 
and Qdje Faulk 

' This recoimruction qf the Mexican 

. War pnis the conflict into the' 

, perspective ofltsbtvn rime, The 
authors showjiow internal Meccan : 


Lettering as 
Drawing 

Nicolete Gray 

Previously published in two paper- 
back volumes, this book, which 
treats Western script and lettering 
as abstract visoalart comparable 
wth painting, fa now published in 
a cJothbounq edit ioo m larger 
format, and with additional illustra- 
tions. In it the author has brought 
together material from the whole 
calligraphic histpry, frota 

Merovingian charters to modem 
ma^zine covers. 188 illustrations 


Tertullian: 

Adversus 

Marcionem 

Edited and translated by 

Ernest Evans 


& and Vietnam where ihe ccn- natoomtl intervention . ww u w- iwu. uunng mis penou uaiwu , u "" TuTT u. pueiiouwi * * 

' o . taken, cm one side or both, by everywhere. The authority of The it in his notebooks l Mr Sulzberger — — —— 

JJS.. 1 ! 1 ,! 11 . on _ tC ; _ eJ !L S i! d inSvldnal nowers fur their own New York Times reinforced that of not oiily provides no clue to these postacjb: inland 3*p abxoad 2[v 

tlfTh ZaT his own personality; he saw every- riddles t but evidently docs not recog- ~ cow , ' ttmr ^ » w »v 

■ta55?|hn ^ All seven examples in this book one, wax on christian-name terms mze lhat ihey cail .^ ‘inswc^. rhe 

35 aVE in hewhote fell into the Iasi "ategoo’ fevcif wilh everyone. A member of lhe entry made on rece.v.ng the news ot *>, rw Jn 




^ ils "gnificanoe, 
Otfori Early Christian Textf , X ■ 


Observations 
upon the United 

Provinces of the 

Netherlands, 

BY SIR WILLIAM TEMfV; 

Edited by . . J 

Sir George Clark m 

In the seventeenth and 
centuries this book, widen OT® 

reign of Charles II, .was woof _ 
regarded as the best En#* ; 
ofa foreign country. A ? 

bfihei^yeditioospublbwo® . 
1931 ia now out of print, hurt* 

book fa still in dempnd. 

Clark has now amplified* 1 ^ ^ _• 
introduction to the reprtoh^} 0 1 
has added an index, a gk^Ti .... 
snap. 1 map jU;5° I 

Harlem ; 
Renaissance 
Nathan Irvin ; • 
Huggins ' • ; r 

£4 OOP tie* York' ■ 


The Turnpike 
Road System in 
England 1663-1840 

WILLIAM ALBERT 

pf Albert assesses the Importance of th« 
turnpik.9 trusts for the economic develop* 
toant of the time, basing hfa research on 
J^liamenUry sources and original trust 
“Q cum Buts which have not been examined 
? a ft countrywide basis before. 

$5.60 net 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
^PARTMENT of applied economics 
MONOGRAPHS 21 

British Monetary 
^riicy 1924-1931 

/ Norman Conquert of $4*S8 1 

. "•E.MOGGRUJGE ■ 


HAKLUYT SOCIETY SECOND SERIES 142 ECONOMIC REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 9 


Oxford '-’t • i|i^| 

University :| 

• •!.’ ' "" -K'.‘ •■■■- 


SJWY °f the British experience with the 
: ’ -S!? J r ni between the ware. Dr Mog* 
r Fa?; 6 look* at the operation of the pfe- ■ 

- • or ur ^Jl^ndard, examines the effect? 

I pn the standard and \ ^ M ' 

•• tali i ? International economic position 
f 1 ^ detail at the decision to 

^pBriL b,80W in 1925 ** itS im P ,lcationB 


The LastVcwage of 
Drake and Hawkins 

KENNETH R. ANDREWS 

In 159B an expedition of royal and 

private ships left Plymouth under The . .. 
command of Drake and Hawkins to 
capture tho city of Panama. For the 
preparation of the vonture and each or 
the main episodes Dr Andrews provides 
a commentary and detailed documenta- 
tion from English and Spanish sources. 

£6.00 net 

CAMBRIDGE LATIN AMERICAN 
• STUDIES 13 ; : 

Bolivia: Land, 
Location, and 
, Politics since 1826 

J. VALERIE FIFER 

Bolivia's foreign policy has been httgjy 

diaSln Bolivia ilnc.1826, ,nd review. 

the politic. l and sconomSo. eeo8r»phy 

various .eel ora ot the counity tod«SJ # ^ , 


RH.Tawney’s 

Commonplace 

Book 

Edited wflh an intrqducHonby t! ■ , 

J,M. WINTER and p. M.dOSUN 1 <■ 

An Intellectual diary-kept by the distin- 
guished historian in hfanchfeate^bfitwcen ■ 

1912 and 1914. It reveals much thinking 
that Was at variance with the socialism of 
the day and the capitalism of established 
society. £2.00 net 

The Distributiori 
of Personal Income in; 
theTJnited Kingdom 
1949-1963 

' THOMAS STARK: 

An original study of the post-war distribu- 
tion of Income which provide? inf orina- , 

. t tion to meet the requirements o f social ,. 

■ com Aentators. The. main sources of; data .. 
i ■ ere Inland Reyopue eurvwy i of the slie > 1 
distribution taxable income* cfa6siCipd ; 
according W.famlly rise. The Authoc: -.Vi. 
i compares ^the years 1940rlBB.4j. 1959. i -1 .-- 
andl^63.^ , , : •' *4j$D het 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS 29 

The British Prices 
and Incomes Board 

The P.I.B. as an instrument of Income! ' 

Policy Administration 

ALLAN FELS • • /'•. '• : ' i ' 

Describes the role of the Board in the 
incomes policies of 19615-70 and lhe , 
main elements of its policies. Me Fela 
examines ita Internal workings and 
methods Of enquiry into wage and price 
increases, managerial efficiency and 
industrial relations systems. . . fascinat- 
ing account , . ,* New Society 

Hard covers £3.80 net . 
Paperback £1.60 net 
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fccnoN 




Corporation Man 
Antony Jay 

‘A revolutionary work. Corp- 
oration Man hr ings to industrial 
society the flr>t genuinely new 
idea since die steam engine.' 
Robert Ardrey in Life. £2.50 \ 


The Hunting 
Peoples 
Carlton S. Coon 

. An examination of the cultures 
of nil the living hi in ten of the 
[ world. Uitntmed £ 3.95 


America at 1750 
Richard Hofstadter 

A portrait of colonial America 
shortly before (he Rcvulmion 
by the twice winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize. f.UJ 


Marxism 
in Our Time 
Isaac Deutscher 

A collection of essayB on (he 
relevance of Marxism today, 
particularly for the world radi- 
cal movement. £2.95 


The Magic 
Monastery 
idries Shah 

Anew.wttecft^ ot totes, dlu* 
bating the teaching methods of 
Middle Eastern ?agci over die 
past thousnnd years. £2.25 


Do You Remember 
England 
Derek Marfowe 

A love story about a wanderer 
in pursuit of the romantic ideal, 
by the author of The Memoirs 
of a Venus Lackey. . £1.95 


My Mother 
Georges Bataille 

The first British edition of this 
story about a mother and the 
son She corrupts. Translated by 
Aus(ryn Weinhouse. £1.75 


A Harp of 
Fishbones' 

: and other stories 

: Joan Aiken 

A new book of stories for the 
dyer-nines. Illustrated by Pnl 
Marriott. £/.S0 


Cannibal 
. Adventure 
. ^Willard Price 

A new, Hal 'and RofcferHtinf 

Jtary. ■ Illustrated by Pal 
Mnmott -.l, £1.25 


Tbe How Many 
Book 

Kdroiy Reich 

A.j brightly coloured counting 
bodk;for small children, 85p 


Play Strindberg 
Friedrich 
; Durehmatt 

Play. Translated from" - the 
German by James Kifkup.i7.5t7 


Puppets of history 


Reached 


JONATHAN 


APRIL BOOKS 


PETER WEISS : 

Trotsky in Exile 

Translated by Geoffrey Skelton 

126pp. Methuen. JL 1 .45 (paperback, 
70p). 

Httldcrlln 

180pp. Frankfurt: Siilirkninn. DM 
7.80. 


but 


Peter Weiss’s two most recent plays 
were both initially responses to cen- 
tenary celebrations of one kind or 
another. Trotsky in Exile was des- 
cribed by its author as his "contri- 
bution to the Lenin Year" of 1970, 
for it was intended to honour Lenin 
by furthering (he kind of open 
debate about history which he 
favoured, by counteracting the com- 
bination of outright taboo and offi- 
cial vilification of Trotsky which 
took place in many of the countries 
which paid homage to Lenin. In 
defence of the play after it had been 
censured by the Literawmava gazeta, 
Weiss argued (hat Lenin ; s stature 
could only increase if the figures 
around him were also recognized for 
their true worth ; not dwarfs but 
partners, often dissidents, and even 
ut times major obstacles for him to 
overcome. 

Uiilcier/ in 

bicentenary 


was begun during the 
year of the Swabian 


plnys, centring on familiar 
ambiguous figures in history. 

In his " Notes on Documentary 
Drama ", Weiss has stressed the im- 
portance he places on selection and 
arrangement in transforming factual 
material into an aesthetically new and 
effective whole. In the case of 
1 Trotsky and //oltlerlin, this sense of 
careful arrangement is doubly impor- 
tant, for both plays contain a num- 
ber of well-known historical figures 
who all. because of the short space 
allotted to (hem, risk sounding like 
parodies of themselves. The wooden- 
ness of sonic characters in Trotsky. 
for example, is not the result of 
Geoffrey Skelton's (in fact, excellent) 
translation, hut derives from Weiss's 
decision to stylize the documentary 
material. There arc still many traces 
of the Punch-and-Judy, or Kasper- 
theater, tradition here: both in the 
language and (he way the scenes arc 
presented. And this is nlso (rue of 
Hdfderliit. At times, when the his- 
torical plausibility of characters be- 
gins to creak, these mannerisms help 
the two plays with an air of redeem- 
ing theatricality ; elsewhere, one feels 
Weiss sits uncomfortably between the 
style of the Marat fSade and a less 
self-conscious documentary tone. 

It helps to see both plays ns 
historical collages rather than ren! 
istic documentaries. The way ’ 


original version of tlio Marat ISade 
was to have been Marat's projection. 

By making the time-transitions 
highly subjective and by portraying 
the period ns if it were one man’s 
reminiscences, Weiss can facililate 
ccrtnin liberties with history: such as 
allowing Trotsky to seem to speak in 
his own defence at the Moscow 
show trials, or to conduct what might 
otherwise have been an embarrass- 
ingly prophetic discussion with 
students from Paris, Vietnam. South 
America anti other pertinent settings, 
about the revolutionary potential of 
their homelands. The prophetic tone 
is not always well maintained— it is, 
as one secs from some of Brecht’s 
plnys, a difficult register to work in— 
but this is to some extent intentional. 
Wc arc deliberately given a Trotsky, 
warts and nil ; there is no wilful 
hagiography to counteract the dog- 
matic image, nor any Trotskyist's 
Trotsky. Like Weiss’s Hfllderlin, 
Trotsky is a figure who raises ques- 
tions rather than simply corrects 
misconceptions, 

“ ° f Hfiiderlin’s three great experi- 
ences ", Pierre Bertaux has argued, 
‘the nulure and essence of the 
Greeks, his love for Suscltc Gonturd 
and the Revolution, the latter is the 
most decisive," Weiss’s Holderlin 
sets out to explore this idea. The 
play begins with HOlderlin’s sojourn 

no mi, mi I il» TnL! ... c. ■ c. 


. . LrGLF.R1TE DUKAS : 

in «JU 




■■■ iiuiuenin s lire Inn-i ‘nq * 

concentrates on " n . Marguerite Dura* has some- assa-Thanatos ; bui in L 

picture : having in common with the Marx Tliafei even a town ? ’I 

*ivc Swabian backgS fc*^-whum P*°P lc lcn ? c,her 9, nt ! « 
to H tilde r] in’s or 1° h;,lc - • S " ll,c hcr " J ,l * 

•Susctte Gontnrd nhilosopher. others talk soul. 
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Guilt-edged 


1 5fr. 


mortels 


Gonlnrd. hi^'^/^JLfound philosopher, 

With ^She hcnsc'f has said that 

The poet's madness her flll1is . . *“ 

■source of sensationalism 0tte mitenf intcllcclual blindness which 

wc wi,„« SSt : bul 


heller fu(..n/h^“' , " ,, ’ s are many inl « l, ® clua fc s,,non 8 

world u' 1 ELt n U,i °h 

for a planned went year, Mm. Dura, h» 

I hi’ n.llrn 


the Duke of Wfiniemberg „ 
a-rred to cryptically in the m 
bduard H 


poet’s birth, although the main Impc- which Trotsky begins in 1928 with as a pupil ul the TU^iiger Sti fi ,' suisc- 
tus for this interpretation came from ? ne < ,-* “ ddesl moments of the hil dramatic juncture, for it brings out 

{jeros life— his expulsion from the the poets youthfully idealistic rclu 

Soviet Union which he has helped — 

to create— and then moves without 
further ado back thirty years to his 
first exile at Verkholcnsk, so thnt we 
feel the 1899 imprisonment is a result 
of the 1928 arrest, is the first of n 
well-conceived complex of flashbacks 
which end up making the champion 
of permanent revolution seem a 
permanent exile. The whole play 
may well be re-enacted in the niind 
of the dying Trotsky, just as the 


it to her puhkslu-rs to affix (he 
Jiveniional labels such as 

(which b'reom« r JLD>™ n ” or “ rfcil " lt \ hcr ?' rit ’ 
of a leitmotif at one point jJSE wi,h L -' n " l0l,r thcy h fjX e 

is the activist conirafuoft S#^ n0 la t el * M ' 

poet. For all the the book has more m 

world, the apotheosis w,,h poetry - than wjh i any 

in u dramatic phanlaSS* ^emy orm ’ !}- ! il ?. mh ,t r of 
Empedokies, there ^ooks in which rylhme. 

element of guilty coTS«.® !Ke ' Sllcncc ' pi,usc ’ rtfpLt,t,on ' 
depiction of HOlderUn LP u, ; tion ’ un u \ age . c S lni P m - 
unccrlninty about the wlihW* pas ^ age ',. descHptifs ^Jor- 
HOldcrlin’s kind of ciypikiW , awc k £, d J^ UC ,. rep i ace 
lulionary stance is made hablUlcllc ' lu - motivation, 

pronounced by a bravura i 
ending which inis a young jt_. 
u certain Karl Marx, visitingdr 
to explain 


suite 


ime 


two books on Ihc political back- 
ground of the times: Werner 

Kirchner’s Dcr Hovhverratsprozess 
segfit Sinclair and Pierre Bertaux's 
Holder un and die Franzdsische 
Revolution, both of which appeared 
in 1969. Instead of Ihe dash of dia- 
metncolly opposed personalities 
which dominated (be Marat (Sade 
or Weiss’s rather impersonnl, didne- 
tic documentaries of Uie 1960s, we 
are here offered two biographical 


Down to the sea 


Wc lose also the droll paragraphs 
about the Eiffel Tower which, Ccn- 
drars claimed, was so rotten that it 
was about to collapse on the Parisians 
at any moment. These brought him 
!i n 1 ,nd ! anam . ht tcp from Ln Socidtd 
do In Tour Eiffel, in answer to which 


BLAISE C END RAILS ; 

Planus 

Edited and translated by Nina Rooles 
220pp. Peter Owen. £3.25. 

An “ edited ’’ version of Blaise Ccnd- 

rnrs such as this poses monyowbiems rvnl'° ur “ ll , cl ' T n "? wcr t0 which 
The origin^ toX* Si d . r “ rs wro, °- ta 23. 

nastier, the third volume of the four 
nutobiopaplifcs ” which Oehdrars c *c?t blen raventure la pins Incroynble 
poet, adventurer, business mnn and ‘I 0 * Pouvalt m'arrlver que de subir 

marvellous ■■■-'* v..i «... , • • - 

tween 
Is the 

taded autobiography witVrravefogM. Eiffd" to an8 ,e P ° Ct ° de ,a Tour 

The titles of Its eleven sections are all 
great sea or river-ports : Naples, 

Antwerp. Rotterdam, etc,’ and 
anally Paris—" PorKle-Mer M . NSna 
RooleS a editing has, at her publishers 


tlonship with such fellow-pupils ns 
Hegel, Schell ing and Sinclair, and 
also contrasts the sense of oppression 
in the Slift (in many ways another 
Cmirenlon) with what is happening in 
Franco at the same lime. For 
Hdldcrlin entered this famous semin- 
ary in 1788 and his stny there spanned 
the rise and fall of France's revolu- 
tionary fervour. 

With various allusions to Charlotte 
Cordny, Weiss underlines Bertaux's 
suggestion that Hdldcrlin could best 
bo considered a disappointed Giron- 
dlste. But Weiss does not go so far 
as Bertaux in cmphasi/jng ihu im- 
portance of March 1799, and the role 


Two ways arc opon/for ihej..., 

of fundamental changes/ Tic 
is/ihe nnnlysis of the concrtic/lai 
situation /The other way ii/tbarM 
formation /of (he deepest pcmm 
pcricncc/ ... 1 present boih d| 
ways/ to you/as of equal 
you/a half century aeo/did nodd 
/ the great tipheovul/ns a sdea 
grounded /necessity bul /as i mi 
ical intimation /is not your fault 

It would have been a good 
for Gcrnianv, Thomas Mann i 
suggested, if Karl Mara W i 
HiHdcrlin. Weiss, going o«; 
farther- or to the left — p 
it would be A good thing f© ! 
to interpret Hdldcrlin form 


Whose turn to serve? 


HENRY M1I.LKR s 
My Life nnd Times 
Unnumbered pages. Pall Mall. £6. 



request, reduced Bonrlinguer from the but 


Bul isn’t it 
nnd especially 
celebrating in 
one rosy crucifixion after another 
these forty yews 7 Yes, bul this pur- 
In producing whnt amounts almost tSrf-I 1 lime ? ,s largely pic- 
tp a work of popularization. Miss a Lm° fl,at J h ? sc who nlrcndy know 
Rootes has to a certain extent ironed l, pblIos ?P' ie . r s opinions may view 
out the boastful, lying, exaggeration !?. ,n met ^ fat I° n ur »d in action. Here 


regards the picture of an 
unknown Chinese sage ” who 11 has 
ved an important role In my 
eclive life ”, (Photograph courtesy 
comedian Red Skelton.) There is 


which 

gizes 


sS e dld !hffhn^ 6 h£^ iple8 fF -Wp* Mn te^ short - lyrical appre- '**™to* at his desk, undisturbed- 
she did this hatchet-job, ap o, o- cinhon, published In 1951, is not P« rha P 8 even encouraged— by a 

tamnerhiB 1 wilhhh ° f p ndr 7 a « for nearly enough— and (hen perhapsthe naked beauty reading just behind him 
topcnng w,th h ls work, and bojaes reading public here will be more ihan 

ShU^, 2S2.S! "V 10 .“-f W" in hi, enllreb/. an 


introduce many renders to the delights’ 
' ' ■- 

more discursive book 


pass’s 


In genera] 'Miss Rootes has stic- 
-;ceeded extrsordinarily welt ^ the 


beauty reading just behind him, 
and there are ” two of my favourite 
Orientals— my wife Hoki and hcr 
reductive friend Puko 'Y Here; in cap 
and Taincoat, hand thoughtfully 
clasping chifl, he revisits the Villa 


II Is trud that CendraES did tend to 




or/i was 


Bradley Smith. The worii 
almost every face! of a 
man. There is the philosopher: 

Most of uh are just folks. 
but yet we don’t get very far; 
ing that Idea. This is — 
always against— -to 
just “ folks It's nice — . 
talk tliat way and k ateaBJ*3 
warm and neighbourly 
OK. Sometimes, and I l» . 
saintly men have (he desire i»“l 
k too, sometimes k's wosW.ST 
people : you have to give, 
nudge, a poke, a push. . 

The literary critic : 

I think that Dickens is going 
Tolstoy. He struck- • (N*;. 
level. And... he was 
humourist. That is ' fan 
quality. He mailo us laugh a I 

There is MiUer domestic.^' 
ize« “what a treme Sul 9 j 
women have ’’ .when 
after the kids. Miller my** 11 ' 
ing out the 
number six in his 
on 9th Street. 6 ups«fc f m 
Miller on art r v«y £ 
paintings are still of 
est to us. Ninety per .cfj " 
are so much shrt ’ • 


logiquc dcs dvdne- 
It is another passage 
another void. And in vt, 
Duras presenu us once again 
three mysteriously imercon- 
charaoters. who perform a 
if solemn dance in a f right ev 
dream world. Characters? — no. 
'people”, either. Just two 
and one ** eHc ", hone of 
is characterized. It would be 
ough it is hardly logical 
I logic in booLs of poetic 
lion— if some other form of 
igonist could be invented to 
no human shape at all need 
attributed. 

ugh of course, in this sym- 
ttory, studded with code- 
each ” character ” represents 
asptet or aspects of the hptnan 
“nenl. Most of the action 
of *'ll” No 1 (afterwards 
as “Je voyagour ’’) walking 
1 «W down a plank path in the 
r ( — of die sands, from ti wall to 
idly; "||» No 2 (afterwards 
as ‘Thomnic qui marche") 
the snmc thing at the edge of 
while "elle" Is usually 
nearer to the land, leaning 
the wall. Tlvc triangle they 


form is constantly k-ing altered by 
the perambulations of the two men. 
We arc in. or on the borders of, S 
Thiiki (where Le liuvissenieni de l.ul 
V. Stein was also situated). Tlial- 
auunir, is S 
owards the 

end it becomes a stale— and perhaps 
always a Male of mind or of 
At one point, though, “ !u 
voyugeur ” asks " die " : “Is S. 
Thaln my name ? " And she answers; 

“ Yes : everything here is S. Thala." 

“-Le voyageur " has enmc hack to 
S Thala (from where V) to kill 
■himself. His vague contact with 
" her ", though, makes this act seem 
“ inutile ", Or perhaps they are both 
already dead ? She once says : " je 
nc peux pas mourir". She mostly 
sleeps out against the walls of the 
prison ; she is. or has been, mad ; 
she is. or was, or has been, preg- 
nant ; she is an “ ohjet du ddsir 
absolu ” ; “ the earth is full of hcr 
chitldron ", Perhaps she is the Earth- 
Mother? Their vague contacts con- 
sist of such vague dialogues as : 
She : " Je snis venue vous voir pour 
ce voyage.” He : " Vcncz prfcs de 
moi." She : " J ’entends voire 

cocur." He: “Je suis en train de 
mourir.’’ She : " Non.’’ She also 
has another incarnation (former 
self ? alter ego ? person whose ghost 
she is?) who lives, or used to live, in 
a beautiful house in S Thala. Even 
though "... S. Thala. on ne peut 
pas y enlrer ", " L’hommc qui 

mArche", who is " searching ", who 
is “ guarding them ”, who is 
“ mad ”, who is a “ prisoner ", could 
well be simply another facet of " le 
voyageur 

The background, or foreground, 
to the movements of these shadowy 
creatures is Nafture : occasionally 
oaHm, but usually toothing and claw- 
ing like mad. The island, the beach, 
the river, the sea nnd S Thala are 
Uie viotims of fire, storm and ship- 
wreck. EvBr-recuraing key-words, 
apart from the three celebrated in 
Charles Cros's beautiful poem 
“ Hidroglyphc " — “ la nier. la mort, 
I'amour arc timo, space, light, 
wind, sand, stones. . . . 

Man is doomed, In a hopeless 
impasse, Mme Duras is telling us. 
And she suggests no possible wa y 
out. She has said that the writer is 
to be recognized “ h son nchurne- 
ment h poser dcs questions pour 
n’arriver nuMe pari", but if she is 
asking us questions in L’ainoiir, 
whatihey are is far from clear. 


CATHERINE STORK : 
Black God, Whitt God 
143pp. Barrie and Jenkins. 


£ 2 . 


The first line gives the game away : 

" It wasn't until t was in the ambu- 
lance thiit I knew I was dead." Of 
course Caroline, wife of James, is nol. 
as she continues to believe, trans- 
ported to Heaven ; the white-clad 
angels who minister to her waking 
crises have hypodermics in their 
hands, the old lady in the next bed 
is not her mother, the figures whn 
come and listen patiently to her end- 
less questions are not gliosis — she is 
in a psychiatric ward after a break- 
down. 

But Catherine Storr is not merely 
describing, in this short but intensely 
felt book, the agonizing visions and 
despairs that have become loo- 
lamiliar women novelists’ territory. 
Nor is she, like Doris Lessing, 
expounding Lu ingin n theory or offer- 
ing tempting glimpses of a sick 
person's world as a more real alterna- 
tive to twcnticih-ccntiiry conformism. 
Caroline's dark night is convincingly 
painful, explicable in terms which 
need not depend on the analyst’s 
repertoire, and nlso of the soul. 
Although wc arc only gradually filled 
in with the background to her present 
crisis, it is God whom she has always 
waited to see — ever since the school- 
friend who died had no cluincc to 
explain hcr rediscovery of faith ; she 
even recalls that her confusion 
between God and sex dates buck lo 
a teenage infatuation, so that “the 
words Jesus, or resurrection or breast 
or penis had Ihc same effect on me: 
a sort of guilty physical excitement ", 
The friend's spirit, appearing at the 
end of the bed is, however, do more 
enlightening thnn those of Nnpoleon, 
Charlotte Bronte, or her brother's 
homosexual partner who hanged 
himself, all of whom appear when 
summoned, like some stage proces- 
sion, to give account of their dis- 
coveries about death. 


Not th;i1 this is un allegorical novel. 
Figures summoned from Caroline's 
past are merely reflections of the guill 
that overwhelms her. And this guilt 
lius a straightforward, almost simplis- 
tic, origin. James, however charm- 
ing a husband, has remained a phil- 
anderer. And because Caroline lias 
failed lo conceive the child she longs 
fur. she attributes hcr insecurity lo 
this—" without the incarnate proof 
of the child, what had I got lo slake 
against younger women, new excite- 
ments, the pleasure of the reiterated 
proof ? ", 

Not only is she haunted by the 
child James may have begollen else- 
where, as though " there might he only 
one child"; she succumbs lo the 
magical potency, because it is taken 
for granted, of an African law student 
who picks her up in Hyde Park : the 
children he speaks of 

represented the fertility- of Africa, the 
fertility of Africa's womin, Amari's 
potent seed. They were I ho living proot 
of his power. They were his magic. He 
was my conjuror. Ho was my black god. 

To find herself pregnant offers a 
dilemma she can resolve only by the 
action which 1ms precipitated her 
breakdown. Nor is Iherc a tidy solu- 
tion. God, tho white alternative to 
Amari— disguised ns u psychiatrist 
— may lance the guilty abscess nnd 
get Caroline to accept his realistic 
magic by facing the possibility of 
losing love. He cannot, any more 
than his black counterpart, go beyond 
the understanding of self and learn- 
ing how to forgive. 

Put thus, Catherine Storr's novel 
may sound somewhat pretentiously 
solemn nnd didactic. It has, certainly, 
no fashionable angle or obeisance to 
propound. But it is an honest, 
thoughtful, carefully written attempt 
to salvage what can be gaiaed from 
despnir, where painful truth must be 
preferred lo illusion, and ns such 
deserves more credit than it is likely 
to receive. 


Can it be true? 


Strip -Khartoum 


in Maugham i 

f Ust Encounter 
W. H. AUen. £1.60. 
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circumstances of that tragic 
|*)rj t so famous, so bitterly deba- 
se often and so controversially 
remain full of suggestion 
tttflous examiner of the past.” 
^Jtton Strachey wrote of the end 
^ncral Gordon over fifty years 
ine arguments still go ori, and 
' Maugham, after an obviously 
study of the plentiful, if con- 
J;, cv , u j enw , has made a novel 
bloot, y finale of the career 
’’"Gordon, Queen Vic* 
■ it? 0 * 1 u P'Seneral-like general, 
|U, J one she probably most 
fl .£ 0r; “• i . grief Ine.xpress- 
n*i ^ *J a,n u P° n England 

cmel, though heroic, fate I” 

a . n f* cven dangerous, 
«« jt histbncal novel and make 


locked up in Khartoum, waiting for 
Gladstone to make up his tortuous 
mind on what to do about rellof, and 
for tho Mahdi to make up his equally 
tortuous mind on how best to. pene- 
trate Gordon's Khartoum defences 
and so destroy -him. 

The story is told with a swift 
economy which, however familiar it 


ANN CORNELISEN i 
Vendetta of Silence 
242pp. Mncmillnn. £2,50. 

Ann Comcllsen is an American who 
ha9 lived in Italy for the past eighteen 
years and knows it as few foreigners 
do; indeed, her knowledge of the 
south is much greater than that of 
most Italians from the rest of Italy, 
who tend to consider places like 
Lucanla (the subject of her first book, 
Torregreca. and of this one) as some- 
thing like Outer Mongolia, For ten 
.years she worked for the Save the 
Children Fund there, setting up-nur- 
sery centres and discovering the heart, 
even some of the motives, of that 
heartbreaking country. Her know- 
ledge of It is deep, unsentimental nnd 


is. keeps a tight grip ori the attention, intelligently used ; she never pretends 
The central questions of course are | to be anything but an outsider, yet 
why did Gordon accept the mission achieves a remarkable degree of 
when he knew that at' the time Glad- understanding of much that seems in- 
mined to evacuate comprehensible to most outsiders. 


stone was " determined 
the Sudan ” ; and why, secondly, did 
Gladstone agree to Gordon's 
appointment, knowing, as he per- 
fectly well did, that Gordon was the 
last man in the world to choose to 
preside over a climb-down ? 


This said, it must be admitted; that 
Vendetta of Silence Is a failure. 

lit fails mainly because ol . its 
construction, and perhaps the way it 
is constructed - is unavoidable, the 
failure inevitable, ■ An '' Author’! 


southern Italian town where nothing 
has changed for centuries or looks 
likely to change; where ancient 
notions of status, protocol and 
sooial behaviour petrify all sponta- 
neity from earliest childhood ; where 
deviousness is raised to a. fine art 
nnd appalling things arc done In the 
name of honour, ihe family and the 
Church. 

Its characters .are the locals. Grom 
top to bottom, well observed and 
credible : provincial aristocrats, 

climbing lawyer, poor peasants and 
rich ones, maids, shopkeepers, 
priests ; Hhere Is a particularly sym- 
pathetic portrait of a schoolmistress, 
set for a dowdy fife on the provin- 
cial circuit of schools like those at 
San BaetHo. San Basttio itself Is a 
character, a brooding presence 
behind everything that happens : 
and what happens becomes so tan- 
gled that one ends in -exhaustion, 
trying to fcMow the various threads 
ofdie pto*. • 

i Bjk .'J? it e. &Jct, or .did; it . afi , 
happen ? Did Miss Gornejlsen buy a 
house in just such a town, did she 
find, the dead man's diary and 
translate It, did this and that happen 
to her tnakJ. fcer gardener, the local - 
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Barrie 
&Jenkins 

The Naked Manager 
Robert Heller 

The author, Editor of 
Management Today, Observer 
columnist and winner of the 
first £2,000 John Plnycr Awurd 
for Management Journalism, 
in an acid yet hilariously 
funny style, strips the modern 
manager of euch of the myths 
clothing him. Shorn of his 
‘emperor's clothes' (ho 
’good manager’ stands unveiled 
as tlie mythical beast he is. 
£2.50 (May 4) 

Travels in the 
Balkans 

John Higgins 

A highly personal guide, 
based on three extensive 
journeys by car through 
Hungary, Romania and 
Bulgaria, for those who scorn 
Ihc beaten track. 

17 half-tones, fold-out map, 
£3.00 (May 4) 


A Social History 
of Music 

from tlie middle ages to 
Beethoven 

Henry Raynor 

A history of music seen in 
the light of tho influences 
created by Ihe evolving 
relationship between the 
composer, the performer 
end the listener. 
£5.00 (May 4) 


The Performance 
of Music 
David Barnett 

Pfofessdrof Music, • 
University of Bridgeport ‘ 
A practical philosophy of 
Interpretation, this book • ' 
examines a musical trinity - 
(lie composer, the performer, 
and the listener -a concept 
thnt has so far received 
relatively little attention. ’ 
£4.00 (May 4) 


Edward Elgar 
Rosa Burley and 
Frank C. Carruthers 

An Intimate portrait of Elgar, 
during his formative years, 
compounded from the . 
memoirs from 1891 to 1906 . 
of Rosa Burley -who was 
a close friend of Elgar during 
this period, £2.80 (May 4) 


Folk Music of 
Hungary 
Zoltfin Kod&ly 

A second edition of this ^ 
standard work, revised by one of 
Koddly!s pupils,- Prof, yarayaa. • 
, £2,25 (May 4) ■ 
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“ noj .been all pictures- to/nMo to b? 
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Scott, who after all is” as Hkety an' interpretation as any ^“‘^'en^Tylhe ha^l- 

jS “ boul lhe , writ * other and it is well sustained. .But far Miss Como- 

. J, novels, was nlways having adopted his personal con- , h , to believe hcr 

la Vp'hh ,t^ iS Xls hi 5 fe»I°P " method. ,h * elaborate "f&clualness fexplana- 

sleeve for^ occasiopul. thereafter examine more thariepr . fnntn n t i- aianed “ A.C.V. a 
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must know wtirlch pnq 'ia dealing 
With. To be practical : arc the " two 
innocent peonlo’’ Miss Cornelisen 
speaks of really in pr}son.? Sh4ll wc ' 
send for Amnesty ? Or were they 
never there in the Wrst place except . 
(wWcb is perfectly Vafid In anq«thtr , 


Jewitt’s Ceramic Art 
of Great Britain 
1800-1900 

Geoffrey A. Godden 

An expanded edition of 
those parts of The Ceramic Art 
of Crept Britain by Llewellynn 
•V Je\ritl. f.Si A., dealing with : 1 
. the 19th century, Mr. Godden . 

■■ has rearranged the material,' * 
expanded the liistory to J 900, 

< and added new ioforniatibo, 
i creating an indispensable woirk :| 
; of easy reference. Cr.4to, 280 . 
pages, over 20D halftones, plus • 

•: 10 col our plai es, £7.0Q . 

Black<^,\^hiteG^d 

’V y ’ < CatBerinb Stotri : ‘ -I 

\ Al novel. £2.00 
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ROBERT D. MARCUS: 

Grand Old Parly 

Political I .Structure in the Gilded Age 
J 880-1896. 

323pp. Oxford University Press. 
£3.50. 

H. WAYNE MORGAN i 

Unity and Culture 

The United States 1877-1900 

175pp. Allen Lane The Penguin Press. 
£2.50. 

American historians are in love with 
" revisionism ” and the late nineteenth 
century is ripe for revision. These two 
very 'different, books make one hope 
Him I the case for die prosecution will 
no longer go tin challenged, ami that 
one wifi begin to see in its true 
dimensions a period during which the 
people of ihe United States entered 
upon a series of fertile nnd flexible 
experiments in (lie adaptation of their 
society to the challenges of economic 
. growth, urbanization, a national 
system of communications, massive 
immigration and enlarged overseas 
commitments. H. Wayne Morgan's i 
Unity and Culture is one of (he first 
volumes to appear in die Pelican \ 
History of the United Stales ; it lias j 
some limitations, which will be dis- j 
cussed below, but It does present j 
persuasively the ease for redressing t 
the balance. For too long the period I 
has suffered from an alliance between J 
mornlism and crude economic inter- t 
pretation ; it is time to look at the v 
record and to make a real attempt to r 
enter into the minds of the men them- E 
selves. 

Whatever its failings, the late r 
rvo fifteenth century in America was a \ 
democratic age, and judged by voter s 
participation' in, State and Cotlgres- , 
Konfcl elections fas distinct from the c 
quadrennial Presidential circusj it s 
was more democratic than the late r 


cant contributions to the Jacksonian 
period, d or him ihe apparent para- 
dox of intense public interest and 
the lack, of clearly defined national 
Issues can be explained as follows : 


DccentFalixaiion was fundamental ro die logic of local control^ of local 


ami lacial inct|ii:ili(y. No Republican text might be adequate for an evsay public in thp w u i 

believed in an unciwirnlkd market- on a well-wurn theme, but it is not about 600 1 inn . lh «« i»| 

place as fen only us did Grover Oleve- enough when so much lias to bo schools and 200 nry?'-* 2 
' P !accd in « perspective. Wiien lion. Between 1870 and ft 8 ** 

By contrast. Republicans “ accepted he says that coverage is necessarily students 'increased from i < ^ 
ihe logic of local control of local selective” he makes something cent of the 18-21 aaeii ^ 


affairs, but only in an integrated 
economy and in «. society with 


unvniFiijiAtiiun whs lunuHHicnuu 10 ■***• w'*" « * - — ui me la-Zl flee Brw j 1 

American political life in the nine- affairs, but only in an integrated more than an understatement. The campuses from 563 to W? 1 
teen ih century. The Republican party, economy and in a society with whole of the Soiitii gets one page now lirilish commeniain« 7 
arising lc*> than wo decades after Ihe nationalistic ideals”. 1 his may seem a paragraph, black history no to make unfavourable 
American parly system had reached inconclusive, hut in practice Rcpubli- more tiian n pissing reference, and, beiwceni tho hest of (2f 
maturity in the Jackson era, became cans harnessed their ideas to eco- aiUiougli Mr Morgan wax bred in Cambridge and the avera« i ' 

dL-enlv FiMl ,'rl in I nraanixaf inn »ni I nomic ffrmvlh. flp.'rtnlflll itllrt imnlifft, AflZOnfl lilld did Qradliate Wlirlf ill (-nil utn.lni,* C..4 ... I s Ain 


deeply rooted in local organization and 
the loyally of voters. Yci it ruled ihe 
naiLon for nearly a quarter of a 
century without creating any elaborate, 
continuous, or powerful! ns lilu lions for 
national party cooperation. The party 
was a congeries of state and local 
organizations each of which named 
Candida tea, raised funds, conducted 
campaigns, disit nlbutcd patronage and 
fa tors, and governed or sniped m die 
opposition scaivoLy disturbed from out- 
side ihv-iir inimediiUe jurisdictions. 

The vitality of politics lay in the 
Stales, the cities and the districts ; 
and in these small political entities it 
became of intense importance to 
decide not so much what policies 
should be followed as what kind of 
men should hold ollicc, take deci- 
sions and control patronage : men 
were thought to be more important 
than measures, and rightly so. The 
rewards of office were entirely 
legitimate recognitions of success in 
persuading the largest number that 
they could be trusted with power. 
From the high eminence of a United 
States Senaiorxhip to the posinias- 
tership of a small town, local esteem 


nomic growth, accepted the implica- 
tions of a nationwide society and 
believed that government must sup- 
plement and occasionally direct the 
efforts of individuals. 

The tension between central polit- 
ical direction and local self-determi- 
nation is the principal theme of Mr 
Marcus's hook. He sees 1896 as 
marking the real departure from 
what had become established prac- 
tice; that year witnessed an abrupt 
shift from local orientation to 
national issues and presidential per- 
sonality. To an increasing extent 
political activity would become the 
concern of those who were moved by 
these somewhat remote problems or 
saw deliverance in the hands of a 
single man at the head of national 
affairs, in a sense, this was n triumph 
of the nationalist ideals the Republi- 
cans had championed, and inaugu- 
rated a .long period during which 
there would normally be a Republi- 
can majority in the country. But the 
victory was won at the expense of the 
local involvement that had carried 
the parly through its formative stages. 


was a real aspiration, party the XT"? mrough its formative stages. 

proper means, and office the seal of I 11 *-? n 

approbation. u* ls ' 5“* should be warned 

, . . ... ^at (/rand Old Party is n 


proper means, and office the seal of 
approbation. 

However, in common with other 
political analysts of his school, 
Mr Mu reus often leaves one 
wondering what men thought of the 
ultimate political alms ; if local 
ortganizatlon was the key, some 
strong and traditional commitment 


nZT X h » ve brought such a large num- 

■ pSESlL lhe . ber of voters to the polls. Loyalty 

. an organization may last' for a 


v rushed, to judgment on, ihdf prede- 
desstts, ‘‘paWeiMbtf dlmTnfch8d 
am«f_ (quite apart frorii Negroes) it 
declined (n the working-class sectors 
thof 1 'European radicals were organ- 
izing tor .poKtfoal action. While 
Europeans enlisted under socialist 
■; ban iters, thefir American counter- 
parts stayed 1 away from the polls ; 
' but between 1880 nnd 1890 Uic United 
States hhd really witnessed demo- 
cracy in action. ' 

Grand Old" Party, by Robert 
Marcus, has, therefore, some ques- 
luonrf IQ ask' which certainly- need 


to an organization may last' for a 
but soon .wears thin. Here 
Mr Morgan is enlightening ; he 
reminds us that "no generation 
absorbed more information on com- 
plex questions through both the 
written and the printed word”. 
Apart from the continuing problem 
of the South and Negro status, there 
were real issues. 

Democratic negativism appealed to 
voters who suspected government and 
disliked taxation. . . . Ethnic groups 
scornful of Republican " rcspcclabll- 
Uy" formed the basis of Democratic 


that (j rand Old Party is a 

professional book in the strictest 
sense, nnd that they will have to 
devour an extended diet of political 
manoeuvre which does not nlwnys 
hold the interest and sometimes 
gives the impression of providing 
indigestible smiling rather than real 
meal. 

By contrast, Mr Morgan has 
fur too Utile space to accomplish his 
task, A hundred and forty page* 


Arizona nnd did graduate work in 
l.os Angeles. America west of the 
Mississippi hardly exists in his his- 
tory. It Is refreshing to find a book 
which docs not treat ihe naive 
manifestations of agrarian radical- 
ism as the most important thing that 
happened between 1870 and 1900, 
but in his changed perspective it has 
Almost disa ppea red from view. 
Compression also compels him to do 
scawt justice to many of the features 
in lhe overall view of society and 
social tendencies which occupies the 
first chapter. 

However, American painting gets 
fifteen pages, with interesting com- 
ment on 'Amenic:tm in Paris, tho 
influence of the French Impression- 
ists and the work of the expatriate 
Sargent and Whist ler. The last chap- 
ter, on America in world affairs and 
imperialism, is fresh and compara- 
tively full. One feels that Mr 
Morgan ought to h.ivu taken three 
times as much space if he was really 
expected to write a history of llvs 
controversial period ; what he has 
provided is one hurried chapter of 
social survey and three good essays 
u-pon chosen aspects of American 
civilization. 

Even so. Mr M organ provides 
enough evidence to give pause 
to those who still believe that tho 
Civil Service Reformers. Henry Dc- 
marest Lloyd, Lincoln Steffens, 
Harry Adams and Matthew Josepli- 
son, said everything that needed to 
be said. In 1897-98 there were more 
than 15 million pupils in elementary 
schools, and the United Stoles pro- 
vitlcd by far the . largest reading 


i i , tud u m ’ hut lhcre 

doubt who foul the adva ml. 
numbers. Thorn was anTfi 
nary proliferation of 0 p<J 2 
museums and private colkciio^ 
avish philanthropy. He might I 
have instanced the growM jrA 
encc nnd prestige of men of \Z 
and science, for, so far from h* 
squeezed between the milktooj,. 
wealth and politics, the inltlkt, 
had never before enjoyed such tn 
tige or spoken to so many. p «4 
sional scholarship had already b 
lhe foundations which would n* 
it a world force in the iwobfi 
century, and a historian coddl 
forgiven a moment of pride i 
mentioning the foundation o{ § 
American Historical Association i 
1884. 

One other small but not taipj 
cunt point deserves emphasis, jj 
Marcus uses the phrase “Gili 
Age " in his title. Mr Morgan 
it except for one (possibly iror 
nolo in his bibliography. Surely I 
Morgan is right. The GlldtJ 
was the title of a minor nat 
published in 1873 by Mark Tn 
and Charles Dudley Warner; 
contained a few perceptive a 
me nts, but wiis otherwise unrenci 
able. Somehow the phrase sfei 
nnd Mr Marcus, in common si 
many others, applies it to a pax 
which began seven years after i' 
book was published ; it b&s » 
become an embarrassment 4 
ought to be relegated to the lumlft 
room of historiography. The pfik 
to whicli il applies deserves ■* 
serious description than a neat 4* 
gatory label. 


in com- 

s£ When omerta nodded 


GAY TALESE i 

Honor Thy Father 

526pp. Souvenir Press. £2.75. 

Gay Talese was a reporter on The 


Hb"boek £T‘a SSi? blsSw!S ,1,1 Sd pJ^sliSr c °U ntcrp:,r,s in !l ‘« i,Im!llc irivary 

example of the sophisticated no! ideal -preached laissez faire ideas, and feared sluu y c °\ Salvatore (Bill) Bonapno, and commerce have done. A 

WrtioTy ‘which is now boma oroduewt , ^ at fioverivucnl might interfere with ? on ,°' J ose Pn Bonnnno, a Sicilian college-educated second-generation 

in many American . imli . vidu aJian- Whatever Us diverse fol- immigrant named by the United American, never toughened by a 

wMdt has already matte mtchrijuSi- eve 5t SUl ; S 8^f crnment ns a leading violent youth as his father had been. 

suen signet Where for Jooaksm. die selMxelp myih. mafioso. The year was 1965 and Mr he was in the nmitinn nf hnvino m 


In these circumstances, with his 
authority barely recognized. Hill 
Bonnnno found himself directing tho 
organization. The son or the found- 
ing father took over the business ns 
unsuccessfully as many of his 
counterparts in legitimate industry 
and commerce have done. A 


moralists may think ; Bonuimik 
all, was a criminal, gelling JdsJjf 
by breaking tho law, andtag 
others to do the same. But ffffl*, 
arc human beings : they caiwij* 
treated as anything else in a avj*J 
society. Mr Talcse’s insight wj 
more to help ns understand l» 
criminal than any amount of 
recrimination. The character-raw 
of the futhcr, son nnd daughter-iw 
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• iohriCowper Powys ; 

LETTERS TO NICHOLAS ROSS 

) Mela j de Edited by Arthur Uphill 

-Dame bob aJSwSJS £SIP?L en1 Oh eveiythlno , . . box, devlla. poetry, 

•*. f^ d D thB w, ^ dom or ,0 ^8hnosa." r/ie Soof^man. 

.■ 'haaSEn% 08 lf !£ m ^ h maker ‘ the word-splnner, the 

wooar ' wonder man." Times . 

LouIs Marlow : ' . ! ^»^^76 P p. E3.sb ' . 

TOSH- AMBASSADORS : POWYS LIVES AND LETTERS 

\! 9w EdWon, will} an InlroduQtlanby KennathHopklna 
: ^ Uka the Brontes, beert lumped 

UTTERS TO JjldES WAISH , 

inlrodubtloh dnd, notes by Donald Weeks • . 

Jjl®; embittered oufbutete' from Venice ehdw Rolfs at his 
iffloet Oorvlne ", 600- nvmbered^ooplea «. w 
co^B8, rioned by the editor £io. noupd . 

-kennetiv Hopkins. American PoemS and others. • « «* '•* 

Edward Lear. Rhymes of Nonsense. . 

Minorities. Compiled by.T. E. Lawrence. Special Edition * ' , 

. i , '• . > v . 110 copies only. Slfl^erf byjhe Pool Uulrste*. ]. 

Bertram Rota (Publishina) Ltd. 


7 «^ ramcni ns a leading vtotent youth as his father had been, of the futhcr, son and daugiwr-um 
mafioso. The yeac was 1965 and Mr he was in the position of having to arc documented from person lit* 
talese s job hud taken him to the stay alive when his father's enemies tact and the picture of their wM 
building where Bill Bonanno was put a price on his head, avoid the life is uniquely interesting-. .. ^ 
being questioned by the grand jury, law-enforcement people as best he The book sets the Bonnnno fara! 

Their mating led to a per- could, keep together tho 300-stronn stoi 7 firntiy in the context 
sonal relationship over the years ; he family and carry on a collection of . « known about the history “Jr 
. was introduced to the Bonanno unsound rackets while maintaining American Mafia. Mr Talese h4®* 
family circle. Thus the ^writer something of the grand style expected tered the printed sources 
became a source of communication of the Mafia chiefs. Sicily to the family's native WJ 

vyithin a family that had long been Probably his heart was never In the Honor Thy Father is a vutattjg 
repressed by a tradition offence”, business. Filial piety, ’ 'm * of the sion to the literature ofitsgri-* 
That any such communication father, love of the father: there the J® 6 '** ,l of course, hUniy 
could have taken place with an out- decisive factor surely Jay— he was in thut il contains anything a . , 


T 

I. „ FMiNHNr English don was 
I heard to complain recently 
our series on the 
» of English was harmfully pro- 

££. if you ask a student about 
fiances, he will feel shamed 
Lfnveniing sonic. A serenely con- 
Lws view, il might be thought, 

I W . which it would not lake 
vention to feel aggrieved by. 

, plaint expresses, though, an 
which in one lorm or another 
across quite often in the 
,f my trek around the univcr- 
•liiiul many of the ludicrously 
replies lliul greeted many 
dicrously innocuous inquiries 
clear suspicion that 1 was 
ere to “ stir things up ". Siim- 
Ih the furtiveness that tended 
npany any passably Intcrcst- 
disclosurcs. One was thus re- 
ded at the outset, before even dip- 
I a toe into the dark waters of 
logics and curricula, that here 
d in some cases above all) were 
j in jobs, jobs that rather suited 
& jobs they intended to hang on 

nd one could see their point. A 
rI vacancy for a junior post in a 
rinn'uil • university drew eighty 
fications. the majority of them 
p candid ules of Impeccable cre- 
els, credentials surpassing, one 
toes, those of some incumbents, 
not surprising that a certain 
iwlvencss prevails and one would 
tobjecl to il too strongly if it were 
ply a posture struck for the 
ifit of inquisitive outsiders. In 
it goes rather deeper nnd aclu- 
setms to be inhibiting the serious 
honest bout of seif-examination 
English Studies seems in urgent 
I of. 

he introductory article in the 
f of English scries posed tho 
'k question ; What is the func- 

i of nn English School ? What 
is really asking was : Docs the 
rhetoric, thut rhetoric which, 
ver cautiously modulated, has 
ifs Insisted on the ccntrnlity of' 
sh,' its special power to exert 
essential civilizing influence, 
that rhetoric still live ? And if 
es, whnt is its state of health 7 
b probably not surprising tlmt 
IMslionnnire we sent uni to fifly- 
Ptofcssors of English produced 
npondenince. of mechanically 
aiiiiic descriptions of the sub- 
s role: whut did surprise, Ihough, 
tat very few of the professors 
i prepared to concede that this 
ws being called in question — if 
by themselves, then by the 
[Wukural world at large, a 
A inhabited with enthusiasm by 
l of their 'students and a good 
«r of their younger staff. The 
wat this questioning Is mninly 
v fqshion-moulded and inept 
a it the more worthy, it scorned 
i, of professorinl cognizance, 
yjhcrc, though, not something 
pioly Hpocalyptic in our own con- 


sider is in itself a mark of 
fumily's decline In power 


any case a prisoner of the tradition. 
The strain proved too great. Periods 


thut it contains anything 
whole trull? about Bill BonaWM 

__ _ k— . vwBam.rw.wi, mlnui activities. There is ^ 

' IU ora ,fc n . Th KC wcre qn the jn of under-cover living alternated with libel as well as the cnminaJP^ 

' the 1960s, The good days, which domestic life, his home e^tence considered. There is ^o/^ 
sobagat^when Ioseph:B°nann° success- bedevilled by. the visits of the “*4 vitality of oiiier/d U J 
fully emerged from ; the Castdla- organization, and the need to recon- a ™ c t,,ut so mucl1 ha8 bccn 
rnarese ' wm * to bwome. In 1931. cile his wife's demandV for hS- 

; New°York & ^ 0IUI . k ® ng iun $ nnd money for the RENE fLOlUOT * , . ; ft 

been Genovese V disruption^ the CadllS a^d'fiKWas^aSf/uro & Whe “ H 

P^ce between the five families, the ' Oimmunication lriih fln ih^u 1 Translated by Rayncr Heft**? 

(hV and toJng devi^ 304pp. Harriip; £3. 

; Sicliian ;code of; secrecy had been and * fime-consumlng French title t Lex errettrf ^ a ^ 
broken. Along with contihuinglmer- Cashffnalfv ° f A fitudy of miscellaow 1 ® ^ 

, pecine strife came large-scale offen- .Kw ffi?? B Bon ? nno “ conspicuously those 
siVes.against the Mafia by the autho- for Stind Snn fo “f7 car «nten«s women ", by France's mwtj^ 
tines. Robert Kennedy made the eISe s credit-card, defence counsel. Among 

; FederaL Bureau of .; Investigktion Srivtog ^dawVhe^ W rS y 5 -‘ ■»'*!>« 

■ intensify, its operations against vbr3 1 IdXbS -ft* mar i“i* I( had . ' Dreyfus, Th^rtse Humbcrl I «JL, 
orgaoized crime. Tax tin vestlaatlorte ■w^Hrl,f ' ?“u dred £ lhousarid Lieutenant dfi la Rondfcw 

Wwnw., -;G; ttndoJuricS, cri^, frdm W * .'tendency, id Kpa* W 


RENE PLOTUOT i 
When Justice Falters 


j.TT j " . ,Dn « way since too cussed are those dr Gaston 
when his marriage had - Dreyfus. Thirtse Humbert 
( pundred "thousaiid dollars’ Ucutennnt ae fa Ron d ^ 
Jodato ; ^ bU ^ ^ !'£ather's /tendency id S 


length and merely fascinating volume ‘ ; - 
has under- April 18, 1968.) 
hWs priii-; ; V' The irenslntiM^JJ ^ t 
to p ay his smt Mr 'HeopensiaU 


— mm— i^aji jsa==i=g==p^--t- — 1 — »*i "wwcw ro nt8 part and Iw hn«atL^E?k- t0 ^ -6nd Mi^l^penmaL. . 

- /•;- *:>; • * : ,vp .. •• ; .■MMRnwjr. -T^O. hu^nkoely, tonei/.getiier/wRii ^.Ihort 

. . - • . ■; ;"i j .• .* v- i.; % ^ ; ^ + il ^ : 
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THE STATE OF ENGLISH-8 


Some 

conclusions 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


lidcncc that things had changed ? The 
fuel that English dons can now be 
found writing (realises on Tamla- 
Motown. nnd that students turn up 
in their admiring hundreds to listen 
to the verse of Brian Pnttcn. need noi 
mean anything conclusive. And nor 
need any of the other gloom -pro yok- 
ing symptoms: the illiteracies of the 
underground press and the clichds of 
the revolutionary left mimicked 
slavishly In student papers, the obedi- 
ent dabblings in media-supported 
intellectual modes, the facile, un- 
comprehending importation of Con- 
tinental “ thinkers None or these 
symptoms need be taken to indicate 
u fatal malady, but they did. il seemed 
to us, present some sort of threat to 
the traditional claims of English 
Schools. Apocalyptic or not, this was 
the assumption that induced our in- 


ask that the student, having dis- serious business of systematizing and 
covered the true and subtle ways of cross-refcrcncing. 
language, would not be hoodwinked One can see all too easily how this 
by the sham and shallow (and would 


has conic about, and the purveyors of 


not therefore, the more optimistic so-cnlled critical procedures must 


might append, go around hoodwink- 
ing others— though the spectacle of 


take llicir not inconsiderable part of 
the blame. The dehumanized, 


good Firsts making a big hit in (he emptily ingenious '"explication " that 


advertising agencies tended to put 

f iaicl to that fund hope). It was u 
urge nnd lofty claim to make in many 
ways, but put with tenlntivcncss. it 
did have some validity : the critical 
man was to be preferred to the un- 
critical man. He might even slay 
intact longer. 

This commonplace of the 1950s 
and early 1960s (one need only 
look nt Ihe standard Movement and 
post- Move inert poetry of (hut period 
—most of it stemming from univer- 
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a drift wIiil-Ii. ufider^tiiiui.ihk. lias 
resulted in a hardening of conserva- 
tive attitudes, a hardening whicli in 
many instances it is not easy In be 
grateful for. A 1 though one can well 
appreciate dial an orthodox depart- 
ment, com milted to a modestly 
literary -historical approach but per- 
mitting a dash of criticism here and 
there, is all the more likely nowadays 
— faced with :lie spectres of Soc and 
Lit. Psych and Lit and all the rest 
of it — to cling with firmness to the 
status quo. But one can't help feel- 
ing that it might be wiser for them 
to take steps now in tin a deal with 
the interdisciplinary idea, a deal 
which would L>c correctly balanced 
by their general scepticism, 'ihe 
important thing is that the introduc- 
tion into English departments of 
other disciplines should enrich the 
.study of English Ii tern lure, and it 
would be actual — as well us tactical 
— folly to deny the possibility of such 
enrichment ; but rather the Joint 
Studies born of wariness Liam of 
philistine idealism. 

If the chief discouragement of my 
tour of English departments was to 
discover, behind ail the airy talk 
about the discipline's centrality, a 
nervously oblique clash between an 
entrenched old guard and a xliiftingly 
anxious new (and shared by each a 
failure to recognize that between them 
the encouragement of true sensibility 
might be getting buried), this does not 
mean that there was nothing else to 


masqueraded as important criticism nervously oblique clash between an 
in so mnny English Schools of the entrenched old guard and a sliiftingly 
1950s and 1960s would be enough to anxious new (and shared by each a 
drive anyone into the arms of Bob failure to recognize that between them 
Dylan (to ilnd now, of course, when [he encouragement of true sensibility 
one got there, thut the explicalors might be getting buried), this does not 
were already moving in on Mm). mcan that there was nothing else to 
But it is the absence, indeed in ninny be depressed by. Il will no doubt be 
instances the denigration, of any rc t D rted that I visited the wrong 
critical impulse that is really troub- p i accSi an d y\\ be happy to be told 
ling, and this has more to do with that this is so. In the places 1 did 
present enticements than with past v j s ]| a though, I was tim** and again 


ves ligation nnd, although nothing sity English departments— to see how 
quite like the neat polar iziitioias much of ft common pluec it was) 

srss’sr™ sLisaaa , s 

cruclnl confirmation of our original S c VC ^ w 

unease. This had to do. basically, !?• By the students or by certain or 

with the role of criticism —not Just of .S’S'. i*2Jf 

critical procedures but of the whole ° , ® iBskS oMhe lumcd-for cnti- 
onterprise of literary judgment nnd CR * intelligence ot the earlier epoch 

discrimination was to gunrd against the power . of 

discrimination. developing mnss-media. to protect lhe 


Ten or fifteen years • ago one 
student grumble in many English 


language against (hose who would 
despoil and vulgarize it. then current 


departments was that the curriculum evidence suggests that II has failed in 
placed too much emphasis on in for- a largo part of that task ; nnd il has 
mntlon— on fiict-dispcnsing, genre- failed also to hand down to the young 
tracing, image-counting kinds of any similar fastidiousness. The one 
approach to literary texts— arid too point on which, during my interviews 
iitilo on evaluation, ft would be with students, 1 found almost total 
argued then that if an English depart- agreement was Hint the critical atli- 
mont had any vnlunbU function, tude was an attitude they found re- 
surely that function must be to cn- pugnnnt. The obviously pop-orien- 
courage a wariness, a scepticism, u tnlcd young found it anti-life, n 
refusal to be taken in by those false desiccating, decimating business, n 
and corrupting manipulations of lan- weapon of the denatured cerebrum, 
guage which th ugly worlds of poll- nnd so on ; the squares, the degree- 
tics and commerce employed to fur- pursuing scholars, found it Irrital- 


mistakes. 

Thus, il is further troubling to find 
senior figures In some English Schools 
beginning what might turn out to be n 
definitive retreat from that notion of 
their role which lays central stress on 
the inculcation of a wish and ability 
to make critical distinctions; the 
kind of distinctions that would en- 
able students to know that Pope 
is more interesting, in every sense, 
than Superman. There nre mnny 
ways, ns we have seen in Ibis series, 
in which English courses can be 
bfondened, and there arc. numerous 
fnsulnrltles and pedantries that de- 
serve to be' corrected ; but none of 
those extensions and corrections will 
nmount to much if they arc permitted 
to supplant or shunt aside the diffi- 
cult but basic task of equipping 
students to know the difference be- 


s truck by the absence, among 
a reputedly vigorous and contentious 
student body, of any publication that 
showed signs of the beginnings of 
literacy, let alone Intelligence. Those 
magazines that did have any life 
were so slavishly pop-orientated, nod 
so self-consciously barbaric in their 
styles, that one tvns obliged to wish 
them ns moribund os' those few limply 
decent poetry sheets that now nnd 
then showed themselves. Challenged 
on this point, most students produced 
a depressi ugly circular justifica- 
tion: a too heavy load of academic 
Work precluded the indulgence of 
penning reasoned assaults on the, 
heavy load . of acndomic work. 
“ Apathy " Was apathetically invoked 
on every side. 

Another depressing feature of my 
visits came from examining at clow 


courage n wariness, a scepticism, a tnlcd young toiuia u anu-mc, n 
refusal to be taken in by those false desiccating, decimating business, n 
and corrupting manipulations of Inn- weapon of the denatured cerebrum, 
gunge which th ugly worlds of poll- nnd so on ; the squares, the degree- 
tics and commerce employed to fur- , _ — L -'-— r * 


tween the genuine and the fake — or, quarters the equivocal position ol 
□l the vory Icnst. to want to know the Anglo-Saxon. One could not help but 
difference. The panicky and ingmtia- ndmire the various strategics for sur- 
ting rush to adopt “ relevant ", “ non- vivnl ihnt the Language department* 
elitist ” postureR has been perhaps the have come . up with in recent years 


ther their dnrk ends. One did not have ingly Irrelevant, a water-muddying 
to promote the notion of n Leavisinn Interference. And even the moslself- 
“ mature man ", skilled in love consciously sophisticated intellectuals 
and attuned to the organic mysteries, among the students regarded the ppr- 


nnd attuned to the organic mysteries, 
in order to make this kind of claim for 
English. It was enough for most to 


Architects of the Self 
George Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, 
and E. M, Forster 
C. Bedlent 

An Illuminating and original critical 
study as waH as a revelation ol me 
problems encountered in the effort of 
post-Christian English novelists Ip 
fashion 6 new Ideal of lhe self. 
California 276 pages £3.40 

Form, Style, Tradition 
Reflections on Japanese Art 
and Society 
8hulchf Kato . 

Seven essays dealing with such 
subjects as the quality of a particular 
work of art, trends In the hlsfonoa 
development of a genre, the formal 
aspects of artiatio expression, the 
social milieu of artlals. and their 
relationships with society at large. ... 
California 216 pages 46 plates . 
£4J60 ; 

Honeymoon, Blitermoon 

Rato6flP*rezde Aval* 

Translated frpmthe Spanlshby 
. Barry Eltenberg. The first English 
translation ofa novel - • •" 

, published In Spain in 1923 as two 
, novellas. ThB stoiy royotws around 
the nal veld, of Urbanoand Simona. . 
who are sent off on a honeynrtopn • 

' trip after their arranged manage in 
; total Ignorance ot the physical • 
f aspects of love. ••!. 

, CaWo#) ;a$2 pages 


among the students regarded tne pur- 
suit of literary value- judgments as a 
subjectivist intrusion into the really 


Conspiracy at Matsukawa 

Chalmers Johnson 

Examines one of the most 
controversial criminal trials In the 
history of Japan ‘ . provides a host 
of perceptive Ipslghle into Japanese 
society and the ocoupatlon. This . 
book will undoubtedly slir much 
controversy and oannot be ignored.': , 
— , Library Journal ,. .. • : y, . \ ■■ 

California 300 pages Ulus £3.40 

The Aeneld of Virgil 

A Verse TranBiatlon by Allen 
. Mandelbaum 

This new translation catches the more 
ironic, vigorous, and even enlgmatio 
: quality that reoent scholarship hsB 
.reodgnlzed iiMhe.poem: 

California 401 pages ; £4.50 

Christian Political Theory and 
Church Politics In lhe NJId- '■ • 
Twelfth Century . 

The EcclesiologV of Gratlan's 
Decreturp ; 

Stanley Chpdgrow . 

' A thorough synthesis oMhe thought: 
: of G rat lan, known as the* lather; of 
; ^ the science of oanon la* . The . 


difference. The panicky and ingratia- 
ting rush to adopt “ relevant ", “ non- 
eJitlst '* postures has been perhaps the 
feast edifying characteristic of; many 
of the depnrlments I have visited. 
Thankfully, the general drift Is. not 
— or oot yet — in this direction. There 
are too many fine intelligences at 
work in English studies for this to be 
(be case. But it is the fear of such. 


(and much amusement was to be had 
from their eager seizing on the con- 
temporary appeal of linguistics), but 
nor could one help feeling bleak 
u bout the subject's chances of genuine, 
stability, Tho Language departments 
that are strong are strong by courtesy 



'Heirs 'of '-Stalin 
Dldsldence and the Soviet 
Regimei 1953-1970 

. Abraham Botobarg . 

This history and analysis of lhe 1 
•' pel I lios' ot Culture and literature In. the 
' soviet Union since lhe death of ? • 
Stalin treats of such dissidents ah 
■ Solzhenitsyn, Pasternak, Kuznetsov, 
Alliluyeva, and Medvedev. 

, Cornell 460 pages ^E4.50 

. Ethnic Enlerprisd In America 
: Business *anq Welfare Among 
; Chinese, Japanese, and v' ; 

•' Blacks ■ ! : 

,i.h)anH. Light , :! -i t, - 

. ' A sucoessfql ploneBrlng ettflmpl |o 
' «>tpio;o a Isoei pf racial experience ..j 
• In Athetloa the ramifies l ion a of which 
, transcend lhe realms Of email 
bLisIriesa 0 n lerpdse.' • ■. M' 
;f : J^Ubr ary Journal-. '•>. 

yC^BlQtnla pages lliu& : \£3 r 6b\". 


The Congress Parly in 
Rajasthan 

Political Integration and 
Institution Building in an 
Indian State 
Richard Sisson 

,ln this consideration ol an Important 
taoet of modernization— party 
' building In a society undergoing 
social. -economic, and political 
transformation— the locus Is on the • 
Institutionalisation of the Congress' 
Party In RajaBthan, 

California 347 pages £8.65 

. To Live on Earth 
. Man and His Environment in . 

.. Perspective 

Sterling Brubaker 

We all want a clean apd healthy . - . 
environment ; the disagreement , 

comes over who _glvab up what to get i 
how rriuoh of It. This analysis ,.| 

' provides a tahe ventage point from 
; whloh we can begin to order our ■ 

.■ priorities. •••'. i •, 

Johns Hopkins 202 pages £3.16 •: 

i The PolltldBof Afghanistan . 

RIchardS.Newril 

" ■ An lniVodMCttori fqr the general ; . ! . 

readgr-as wellaa the Bpeclhliet which.; 


: author shows his Involvement with a * explore a laost, of racial experience | 'AnlntfotiMettorr lor the germ 
long arid bitter party dispute'ln the : in Aftief|oa the iamlftcetiona of which reader -as wal Us Ihs speclh 

Church and that many oi.Qrdtlan's , , transcend lhe realms 01 email ' ’ : - altemptbio cto&crlba and 6xj 
•doctrines reflect the issues pf h|a , .. binlrtees apterpdse. 1 . ■ . ; . <r ; setting and preoeBS of, poll! 

■ time. " v- • : ary Journal: ■>. ..^qherijde:.lhoontemporpryAfj 

■\CtAiiQrnia \ 300 pa$*?- £6Jp >y f Cdfltgrtiia £0$ pages illut : ' t ; Cotnah L ^ pades, ?4$Q 
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of ihc lilcniry men’s diffidence, or by m \y r t* 

Uinl of ihcir ow n determined prnicc- 1^ r\ g-\ 4- 

lion ism. Ft could well Iw that Hie l\ CC I J ill 

study of Old English bus -rather like ■*“ w w 
the interdisciplinary approach— a 

useful .supportive role lo play, hul this ALISTAIR M. DUt'K WORTH : 

role will only be properly defined The Improvement of Hie E stale 
unu accepted once sacrifices have . )0 , . .... 

been made - sacrifices both of status — *"PP- •l°bns Hopkins Press. £■ 
and uf staff. The present situ a- — """ — — 


Keep off the grass 

ALISTAIR ,M. DUCK WORTH : viewer's italics] preoccnparinn with way. "There was no reading, no 

flic Improvement of ilic Estate individualism over two centuries. . .”). China, no composure for hinny.’’ 

,, ,. Hie two qiioialiuns are from the Fanny feels jealous ami left mil, 

..<App. Jolms Hopkins Press. IT. 30. same nave. even withev :ii nm- ruilivt 1.1 i •. I- .. 


Hie two quo i aliens arc from the 
same, page, 

'However, Mr Duck worth im. 
proves somewhat when he considers 


soci »! *lnictui« y i n l ik*** 

even Vies at one point.' to lake kiSdof 
i. pant. Sho listens lo the various instead of two Ihr «*3 
s complaints of the actors, and derives trade. Again M P n, y *l 

a a certain amount of pleasure from happy to ! cku ' 01 

'• «he general discontent. She tries to 
c help Kush worth to leant his two and |ookai« 4 „t 
l forty speeches. She helps Mrs Norris . . . y P°nran 

, with the costumes and cm Inin, 4 hc do« n« » 

- When she has a minute to spare "Ll m hii" 5° I?'? 0 " 1 ' * 

: from all this, she certainly dm*«. nni r» f**wl hi< 


was even the most rabid anti-Anglo- force-feeds significance into his gen- K ^ ie literary counterpart of Bur 
Suxomst s shrugging dismissal of Hie led country-house atmosphere and an intelligent conservative at a tii 
prevailing anomalies. And in order produces something even more cumic w l >en received Christian values wi 
u r ^_i ind . _ nny ' . ng 1,1 :i . lhan he in (ended— an episode of Mrs threatened by a destniclive subji 


sMsa-i* 

suites 


, .V U , produces something even more cumic wlien received Christian values were from all this, she certainly docs not 

Fn Sh Sn^tm?ntc !? 1 Ji , “Sf 1 ! 1 15"" hc tended — an episode of Mn threatened by a destructive subjee- pursue useful tasks : site reads and 

English departments (or come to that, Dale s Diary as performed bv the Hvism. In the novels, the -idea of Lhc re-reads /.mm" \ ',nvx This j s . mv . 

in 5 ! -•*™ iV iF! ,y i dcpa J lmc, J t ' ® ne has out-patients of the Maudsley. June Estate functions as a metonym for thing hut the " withdrawn I" Mr 

ira« \S C „«f,H:'? ln lr ,v^ : 'S£ Aus,en ’ ™ ,hi: u,h « tand. ™ "».cull.ir.l her.Il.gc, to be d/fended Duckworih thinks I, h 
gross nior.il rurpn ude c.tn win d lee- courauc.s ;i iiindtst. nm<vih aeamst radical imnrovement. nnd .. . 


.1 IMW uoiiimn ,um ciinnill. .1 
cn she has a minute to spare hloPn^L/! it® Ii'? ur5 * « to* 
in all tins, she certainly dots not herself" Now h 5,P ^ l,isqa - 
sue useful tasks : she reads and 

cads l. overs I mrv. 1 lus is anv- therefore appropriate ^ 
IE but Hie " willidrnivni " Mr- when nnr.->. ........ _ l ™. JMai 


1V ,V J u.'iiir rtusren, on the other hand, en- me cultural Heritage, to he defended 

fn w - r 1 - ,rpi l,dc Cim Wm “ CC * courages ;i iiiihIcsi. unforced growth against radical improvement, and 
C d» 1 , - !,rt S ii ,,f significance, jivuidine all nnrten- only gradually changed. 

aS Wrl/iams was luusncss. In order to enforce this view. Mr 

quoted as asserting in our piece : 1 bout ... Duckworth >, ( i (in i* tiUn >hnii,: 

Cambridge, the trouble with English 4 ,.f‘ - JS « ,r P ris ' n S therefore, that a D Droach to ihe P novHs , 1 

Studies is that it lias fust an old ortho- Duckworth should attempt strenfic apDroach to an u'uthor who 

doxy and is now in the process of lo f i .°. caie Janc Austen in the history 5 ® !!7 i r n r S ™ 
searching for a new one. The gcncml to make her not so much ^^ or odu^ hMind nf txS 

piclurc (hat has emerged from our H 1 ? conical observer of individual S„ru2n°. 068 lh k U f textual 


lousness. 


when DjitTidSafS 
her in the grouiuts, she 

• «« m 


In order to enforce this view. Mr 
Duckworih adopts a symbolic 


ciaxy anu is now in me process of 
searching for a new one. The general 

•tvlHn. (K..I L.... I r_ ... 


picture (hat has emerged from our ^ ir P nic *' observer of individual SSiS™ 1 "" lWS kinU of textual 

series, though, has been more one of fteh »vjour, as n social historian. He LS 0f 0n ’ 
confusion and disarray, of nervous ? ees ” er as occupying a mid-point While the Crawfords and the Bertrams 

retreats and wild advances, than of ° etw ® ei1 the providential novels of reh earse, Fanny retires to her “nest of 

any impressively purposeful explorn- the eighteenth century and the con- Jr omf P r 1 t ?," (152 )- there to pursue 

tion of future possibilities. Al tho iin 8 atI novels of the nineteenth and j 11 ta r s ™h foster growth 

^ > . Aanlii Jiiir. n tl n .L . ■ m . . . and nyinnflt In twerinm rtf tfin k+nmt Tn 


■"T’ VAUIUIIL" . . — J “MM IIIW bull- ii ji | »| . " . , ' ■ I W— w 

tion of future possibilities. Al tho Un 8* nt novels of the nineteenth and u j eru **?“ x T, ldl fostor growth 

moment, an inert defensiveness is no ?* rly <wenltali centuries. Tlvis polar- S* l , msdom oF tIlc P» st - r . n 

more (o be applauded than a grovel- ** » established in t. brisk survey, f h rn “ 

,io « ,o the as» .tL a : ’ he n n and ar 

I I Other novelists are fnriiinat* ■ tamest in (h« tumu 11 i i rj — 


This distortion is a direct result of "2521 s /,!! mjj?* lj 

Hie aullmr's preoccupation with / "‘“s'^^rnhia. 

sociological genera lilies. And. else- [n . fHC .L Elizabeth is not svinli* 
where, historical ideas are applied tn , *?l >t 1 ,n fi. a different penpMni 
the novels as one might fit call- I s “bulging in wishful think™ 
pers. Lf they manage to limp along Jn ia fi>ning Darcy's ’gentle J 
Mr Duofcwortli seems satisfied. Out dll jf ctcd at herself, 
we cannot be happy with a book ’ D «ckworth*s ingenious ib 
which describes Fanny's journey to r- D0llt tfle syaibolic vaiue d 
Portsmouth as a " banishment " in Efirtate are impaired io mud 
terans of the spatial journey of the °} e r, way - For instance, be 
novel So much for Edmund's Sotherton, Rushworth’i « 
approval ajid Jano Austen’s "Had K , fa " on into desuetude. 0# 


approval and Jano Austen’s "Had ” fallen Into desuetude. 0 
Fanny been nt all addicted to rap- , a V lhat Mb Norris, « 
lures, she must have had a strona 111,1,1 oi crc: ‘m-eheese and pb 

Utuicli nf lllnm »• T.» n . eflCS. Wdllld lirvt n«»> 1- 


Othe r novelists are less EW7. .T-M « 

™o P z«r l wy d “«™b|e i, lh? i! ? nny u P , rl ,?' ! is ' lh ' n - «“ betawuered Celherinc MorlnL, onlta^" 0 ^. 

SJ| Z a . an uieS b Jnrt™f h 8 '“ I 0rY ho ’ dH, « ? llt in tltc attic against "W jounwy to Birth ? Urn it icaiiy ^ 
Hi-. ? identikit portrait resem- tho mob of innovator* dnwiionirv: renresent ".the linnun^.'c Ci 


,U1 “; must nave had a strong ,v — ^ 

attack of them H . To be sure. Ports- wou,d n« agree. Agsi 

mouth is a diisappointmem, but it " lsla ”f e , of the church from 
hardly deserves Mr Duckworth's wort n ^ house Is seized on an 
description of it as " a Hobbcsian canl evidei f ce of a moral 1 
state of incivility ", And whin «ro °*P resscd in spatial terms, 
we to make of this uccouiu of r °™nt, in this context, (0 pb 


kirii/ Jude the Ohseurc, and Wc 

iNtW Love, when described in lh 

AQPFfK nc matized way. resemble thei 

[l? 18 as an identikit portrait 

LEXICOGRAPHY* H*. 41 * face - And * 

I rloHavii " Ducfcvvorth is quick to anticij 

LUerary Objection ("Such a brief ar 

Cnfiricm l ary E rev,ie ' ver ' s italics] notic- 

V(UlUb|ll/ theme of individualism . . . u 

Intellectual edly begs many questions") 

* ■ equally deft at sliding past 

History, and ,a ™ a w em.pt wi to suggest \ 

Social Change whK5h a pcrsis,enl w**" 

Exiled fay Ho\vard D. Wefn-* *. 
fa'fot. Nino origihAl essays In- : ' i-- . 
quire inlo die development I 

• of stylistics and provide an -l_wi.il t Uy IlIlG 

overview of I he historical and ^ 

recent changes in American, T ’ ”■ HOWARD-HIU. (Editor): 
EnglisJi, and Continental lexl-* Oxford SJiakcsjiearc Concordances 
cography ( £3.96 Canola nus. 375pp. Trollns an 

LECTURES ’ • 320pp. « p c ^i, *' 

CONCERNING V! ,ts A,itirfinl ^ sf - -^ipp. Am 

GRATOrV «33r J5lpp - p ‘ rida - 

■ By John Lawson, edited with 33i, PP* Macbeth, 

en Introduction by C. Neal 'Jvj® Le %: 33 ’pp* Julius 
Chusscn A facsimile reprint-* a 7 P f ai J"" m °> A,htm ' 

edltlonlont'n^'f 0 ^ 11 ? Condon P re « : OxfordUn 

coilion, long out of print. Press. 

*6,98 

Recently published i - ■ With these eleven volumes, 

N y lr A RAy7|VI‘ Howard-Hill 's concordance 

' '? ‘1, nearing completion. The spe- 

A Study of His ■ * btch ttley hnve been appear! 

I rf AV-.V.! r - - J ■ the fieneriil accuracy deserve 

, Miterary Career :moncbuon. Although the first 

: i *1 7ft ^-1ftn^\ t! °.? ret t uired by (he present n 

\ > / Op lOUjJ — “ Artel and all hia qualify 

By Ai'C, Cross. "A. G. Cross u 0t Iis L ted undcr Ariel, as it 
has, written the first major S 1 T' i ! lld n If hough the 

• Study In Enaifsh of iWaram reading fjs given in the Hinm 

z n's) IteSrj! 1 :■“*) for Macheth 2362 diffei 

a?aref dlL h j ' * u 1 thfl£ S |Ven m fhe Jisl of misprini 
a careluny researched, schpN .. errors are certainly not charac 

- 5 ra P efur, y Wri uen * Edilqrs a nd textual schpjars ci 

; ipd dfttlhg^ed ^?ts ; ^ ^eii^ia^qu^gfapstMed 

, briely of tone and; judgment/^ • ■ ' habits- o^eamriVkunr* 

igjg» Winy Supplement ■ 

‘ Note: jC( any Southern IllihotS . 

. titles are slocked in tliq feffar” ■; 

and Simons warehouse in.Weesp, - 

Ne^erlahjls (Feffer and Simons, 

■ Nfdpdind N.V., Rljnkade 170) 

. and In th^ United Kingdom ahd ■ 

.Ireland are available through \ ■ 

.St-Weymouili Street, lomfoii\V 1* 

3U:, (TelcpJume 01-486H619) 


SOUTHERN. ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 

' Carbondale jnd fdwari/svjlig ' ■ 

■ Keffei* & S Intons, Iric,. i '• •"/ ‘ - 
' Ibi^Iah ajttKAm^ardani ..V 


oxpressed In spatial terms, 
relevant, in this context, lo pc 
the disadvantageous proiim 


Mr Collins’s parsonage (0 
Catherine, and the absence 


trary Tre viewer's nnt.w V,u ™ oniy a « an absurd ana Anne Elliot an 

exaggeration to speak of the distur- "existentialist 
3hM>2 imr JSta-vft bance to iwo rooms as “a moving »<>w Beach " 

•f&urz ZT 7 J tr'\ & bu ,‘ h :? a? « «s vab ' e aod co " soiiiti 


An 1,0 ill, is iiuusd , due in (no version of At on r- 

K p f l il (“.* /'>M Park that the rest of the worid 

p W to s,, BSest ways m reads, Fanny, during the rehearsals 
which a persistent novelist [ro- spends her to in qidte Siw 


Hie "existentialist response" of P l,ckworlh frequently writ 
Dover Beach " to a world iackinc Jar ) c Austen— as here, when 
value and consolation "7 fa tusizcs : " with Marin us min 

th« , . bells are unlikely to sums 

n S striuures apply to Mr family to regular worship 

SKlS'l 0 ''* Thi. kind of criliciwinZ 
/ ■ or l«ni, its primary pur- Austen not more but lea Inter 


spellings and ought to be retained. 
On the other hand, Dr Hownrd-Hill 


Whiggery whitewash 

KIlWAnn a 


EDWARD A, and I II I ian n 

‘"'""“I.ivnn: v. on co run n ccs vn me otner nand, Dr Hownrd-Hill BLOOM i ,J, * UAN ”■ 

Canolamts. 375pp. Trollns and Cm- ns ' i? l l _ l0rs , n C bdlia Caesar, JoscdIi Adilknn't: a i . 

sida. 346pp. Borneo ami Juliet. ?7J J * - " which l,lc V may walko" Addison s Soclnblc Anhinil 

320pp. £5 each. (Macbeth, 637) and " lacking the 276 PP- Rhode Island : Brown Uni- 

TiiHsAndrank ttir. 261pp. Antony and varryins ^de" (Antony and Cleo- veR dy Press. S 10. 

Cleopatra. J5I pp. Pericles. 2S9op. . P atra ' nnd " gowne " for “ gum " — — 

£ - }cncl '. (Tlmon. 33), words which even (he The Blooms’ phrase "the conscience 

^'j*™**'*". 263pp. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University ( |50 ?.»nd he is made to claim that m Ad f d, 1 son s ^science, 

Press. university he “ flattered ■’ the Vdlscians in ruthe / ^nn that of his age, that was 

Conoles. comfortable: cnmfr>n„KJ- 


office) the basis for n discc 
AddiMins altitude to cot 
morality. Arthur Moore it 
to as a member of " Uie Tc 
Command ", and the govm 
1 710 as a " moderate eoaiilio 

l^hc book is slnuifot wl 


K LWS. ^ , _ » viaviaiu III 

Conoles. 

With these eleven volumes, T. H. rcv ^ eWer °f Ihe earlier con- 

, Howard -Hill's concordances are cor ^ nnces foresaw, these are least 


"B-l IIILU Wild 

comfortable: comfortable, perhaps, 
more in the old sense of " comfort- 
ing ' than In the modern one of 


journalist. Elsewhere, aa 
queue style conceals red 
clarifies thought. "Imp! 
realized that, his class was i 
as complacent as it had 
Elizubethan and Puritan 
Were the Elizabethan and 
middle-classes particularly 


Howard-Hill 's concordances; are cor ^ nnce3 foresaw, these are least .f 8 J m °dern one of middle-classes narticularfy 

nearing completion. The speed with Use f u i in those cases where there are ei ? sy ' 80,n8 • wsis his object lo cent? " When Addison da 
Which they have been appearing and many altractive variants in the texts P eo P [e feel belter nnd more two faces of morality-1 
«LF.” erl1 deserve com- are ^ concorded. Most civilized than they had nny right to evil— he addressed «is h 

raentlation. Although the first quota- scholars would agree that Dr Walker feel - He made whiggery resocctable cnee with the assurance of 

-■^ r ^r^,.^. pt ^l^ iewcr r ( , r fv o / b l oso 11,6 °r 10 w 5 ? nd “ "* ^ uffSSSuS 

i„ nt !?. ttad all hia qnallfy '--was AndrontCus and the Folio text iaia 8e of buffoonery. An uccount of addressed them? "His Ire 
not listed under And, as it shofild of Othello and It is arguable that the 1 wor ^. 08 distinct from his life the rule of labour is' com 
have. been. -and although the -Folio'.: puarto text of .Mb! ami cS* :.whlch- has already hew handiS ^CtSe^LwS^i 

FoIin^ R^ 1 ' be i er than that of the de ^. nlIiv dy by Sir Peter .Smhhera, was «finemenIT^What this 
HiTf ' ??! 2362 differs from Folio. Bul no editor of these plays wc,] worth attempting. Unclear, but it is hard! 

that given in the list of misprints, such would follow his copy-text nt ail Unfortunate^ l 1C 1 . ^rine;"^ 

SSS£»* > ¥ 1, s.s; itjzSszt-S SjewJfcS 


h fterary 

today. Yet 
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leak at Number Ten 


1CK GORDON WALKER i 
k Cabinet 

I* Cape. £195. Fontana. Pupcr- 

ct40P- 

; bii characteristically cool and 
miih way, Patrick Gordon 
i; establishing himself as 
Bister of political revelations lhat 
Hie newspaper headlines. When 
i {^1 edition of his apocalyptic 
L 0 f the working of the Cabinet 
ian appeared with its wealth of 
Lm instances, the Dally Mail 
So his code and reported that 
f Cabinet had overruled Mr Wil- 
a and George Brown, the then 
mign Secretary, when they argued 
f military action to keep the 
«jis and Arabs apart in June, 
67. 

From 10 Downing Street on April 
H970, Mr Wilson hud his Press 
fcttery issue a statement that re- 
Gj that the Cabinet was consider- 

pui for British forces to Intervene 
& fighting in the Middle East which 
Cq on June 5, 1967, are entirely 
giout foundation. ... At no dime, 
Bet before or during the fighting, 
g ust a plan considered by the 
gioei or even formulated. The stale- 
st that such a plan was supported 
|dis Prime Minister and the then 
gngu Secretary is totally false. It 
■ not' at any lime considered by the 
Im Minister or nny of his col- 

| Gordon Walker supported that 
|nUl Id a television broadcast he 
gjted that nothing in his book 
pied reports that in 1967 the 
pet overruled the Prime Minis- 
|and Foreign Secretary on British 
spry intervention in the Arab- 
|dl war. 

§n this revised edition Mr Gordon 
per comes boldly out into (he 
n. He writes: 


Mr Harold Wilson and hu Foreign Sec- 
retary were oncu overruled by <he 
Cabinet on » mutter of great import- 
nnoc concerning a proposal to Bond 
naval ships to ihc Gulf of Akabu in 
an fitlompi io furcstull the six-day war 
between Israel und Egypt. This is 
described by Mr Wilson as “one of 
our gravest discussions ". 

Mr Wilson's passage, on page 396 
of The Labour Government, l%4- 
1970. reads: 

The Cabinet met on Tuesday. 23rd 
May, the day after President Nmser's 
declaration about the Straits of Tirnn. 
Wc had one of our gravest discussions. 
Though several ministers were com- 
mitted friends of Israel and of Israeli 
leaders, wc were nil agreed to mge 
the utmost restraint, at a very difficult 
time, on her, while doing everything 
possible bv direct diplomatic pressures 
and at UN to urge that similar 
pressures be put on the Arab countries 
by those In a position to influence 
them. ... 

After lhc Cabinet meeting wc made 
It publicly clear that wc could not 
compromise on the principle that the 
Gulf of Aqnba nnd the Straits were 
international waterways, and that this 
must be asserted internationally. Israel, 
we said, rattier than taking inter- 
national action should seek UN assur- 
ances or. failing that, international 
assurances that Inc right of maritime 
passage romnlned inviolate. 

We decided, and announced, that wc 
would consult with leading maritime 
nations to make a declaration to this 
efFect. The consultations began 
immediately. 

Nor does that complete the record. 
One of the provocations to specula- 
tion In tho first edition was Mr 
Gordon Walker's narrative of an 
“imaginary Cabinet meeting" on 
foreign affairs, in which he por- 
trayed the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretory running Into 
resistance from Cabinet ministers 
over a proposal to use force after 
" the seizure of our uranium 
deposits and works by tlhe Govern- 
ment of Lorcntia". 


ho was Hugh 


offrey McDermott i 
iff Lost 

fography of Hugh OalUkell 
Ifr Leslie Frcwin. £3.15. 

promised official biography of 
in Gaibdcell is such an uncon- 
koI« lime in coming that his 
ms and loyalist colleagues and 
wen will not be able to wlth- 
i * warm welcome from any 
JJnle that evokes the lost 
«> whatever its inadequacies, 
i this book does disappoint, 
Geoffrey McDermott has 
JN from the help of Lady 
JJ«11 4nd others who knew 
J Gajtskell well. It gives no 
* of intimacy between subject 
' wthor, and there is a too 
JJJ* reliance on the written 
i 1 with the consequence that 
Jfeattnent of the development 
™ man and the politician is 
2 s governed by the extent to 
> n W bein B reported at the 
5 VTOtiTs early days are given 
J Weithon, although plenty of 
f* k s dU availnble. Nor are 
J, enough political insights . to 
SLSfer friend or foe. 

W^ess, the book serves as 
i2. the main features of 
* political career, and pro- 
■Jj . Can *ecutive narrative that has 
disadvantages over the 1964 
teif.-w- fourteen memorial 

8 $Pt S 8* im - ,m 

ild S afc f e *■* no OaitskeUite 
tuniS? . *5 M leader without 
toft*.? 0 die lemptat^pn to re- 
Whittoryof.theLaSburOov- 
*964 and 1970. 
been GftUskeU's 
” aDd achievement as Prime 



Minister? Would his leadership 
liavc ensured that Labour won the 
general election of 1964 with a far 
more comfortable majority than 
under Harold Wilson 7 Would the 
story of 1966-1970 have contained 
far fewer wretched expediencies and 
reversals of Labour policy than Lhey 
in fact did ? 

As Mr McDermott puts it, these 
are subjects more suitable for the 
novelist than for the serious political 
commentator. What is certain is that 
in the year or two before his death 
Hugh Gaitskell hud grown to a com- 
manding stature in Westminster poli- 
tics, and that after Harold Macmil- 
lan the Conservative Party had no 
leader immediately available or 
acceptable who could have chal- 
lenged his leadership over the crucla 
centre block of British political 
opinion. He was cruelly struck down 
just as he reached his peak, and just 
as the Labour movement, impatient 
for another turn in power, had begun 
closing its ranks under his leadership 

for the approaching general election. 

But It would be naive to think that 
the truce between the Labour left 
and Gaitskell as Prime Minister could 
have continued for long. Gattskeu 
succeeded Attlee In the leadership 
largely because he was the favourite 
son of trade union leaders and poli- 
ticians on the right ; but during the 
1960s the trade union movement 
passed under the command of 
' younger left-wing leaders, Qaitskell s 
Inveterate enemies.. Where Jhehftn- 

party unity, Gaitskell coplg! have had 
little hope of succeeding. There b no 
' reason to think that he would have 
made compromises for the sake of 
, party [peace, 6r that membere of me 
Labour left, in .aH centfoa of .party 
power, would not ^ y e campaigned 
and intrigued against Ms leadership 
! with all their customary venom 


Mr Gordon Walker now intro- 
duces his titllc dramatic discussion 
with a note explaining that llie 
account is 

based in part on lhc three debates in 
Mr Harold Wilson's Cabinet in May 
1967 (particularly ilic first one on May 
23rd) concerning proposals tn utlcmpl 
to forosUtll the threatened outbreak of 
war between Israel and Egypt after ihc 
latter had closed the straits of 
Tiran. . . . 

Moreover, he reveals that he wrote 
his own part in the character of 
" Minister or Libraries " (at the lime 
he was Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation nnd Science), who strongly 
opposed naval and military inter- 
vention. 

However fascinating all this com- 
petition in revelation of Cabinet 
secrets may be, and however valu- 
able to students of contemporary 
politics, the time has dearly come 
when a decision must be taken about 
the rides to be observed in the game. 
Mr Wilson and Lord George-Brown, 
as well as Mr Gordon Walker, got 
quickly off the mark with their 
books when they left office, and 
Richard Crossman, Wedgwood Benn, 
and Barbara Castle have works in 
hand. Roy Jenkins, by now almost 
a professional historian and bio- 
grapher, can scarcely be expected to 
leave his own story untold. What, 
then, of tho thirty-year rule on 
Cabinet papers? Doe? it have any 
force, or is it a free-for-all? And 
what damage may not be done lo in- 
ternational] relations if the revela- 
tions come from the Cabinet room 
while the issues remain Jive and the 
protagonists are still on the scene? 

These questions are directly con- 
nected with one of the most realistic 
(some would say cynical) passages In 
Mr Gordon Walker's thesis, where he 
deals with the collective responsibility 
of the Cabinet and Cabinet leaks. He 
draws a com monsense distinction be- 
tween tiie disclosure -of state secrets 
and the leak involving Information 

Right to left 

HUMPHRY BERKELEY i 

Crossing the Floor 

J70pp. Allen and Unwin. £2.85. 

Humphry Berkeley, a courageous, 
gifted, but fatally self-righteous 
politician, "crossed the floor" only 
metaphorically, simply because he 
lost his seat at Lancaster in 1966 
and was out of the House when 
he voted Labour in June 1970 and 
joined the Labour Party in July 
1970. He is now looking for a 
Labour seat and when he finds one, 
as he surely must, lie will face a 
Conservative Party in Parliament on 
Whom he Imposed, by cogent argu- 
ment and thickness of skin, die 
democratic system of leadership 
election that took Edward Heath to 


the top. It Is a sweet Irony that 
Mr Heath’s “ illiberal" policies 
caused Mr Berkeley to end his 
twenty years of attachment lo 
Conservative politics as President of 
the Cambridge Union, a member 
of tbe staff a('[ the Conservative 
Political. Centre, candidate, . and 
MP. ' ■' «' 

Mr Berkeley disavows any Inten- 
tion to write an autobiography, 
although he is characteristically self-, 
revealing and self-indulgent. Nor is 
the book an attempt at self- 
justification, partly because M r 
' Berkeley is used, to being the only 
man in the regiment who keeps 
in step. Crossing the Floor, is 
mainly a rebuke to the new Con- 
servatism for failing to he worthy 
of him. . . ■ ; ■ 

As he wijtes in an .essay on Lord 
Butler of Saffron Walden : ' 

As the person hi charge of policy from 
1945 until 1 964, he gave Conrorvatiair 
a humane free. It to iKrt wtthom stenl- 
fiawice that his departure from politics 
was followed whhfo a few yean by: that 
ofsir -Edward Boyl^Tbp dwft oLJaiQ. 

ut.st * od was a tragedy from which the 
has yet to recover, I jointri the 
of tiudtf. Mflojedd, and Boyle in 


that is “ secret only because nf the 
doctrine nf collective responsibility ". 
He shows that the " leak " has u long 
political history, ami that some of 
those contemporary politicians who 
complain about it have been num- 
bered among iLs most finished expo- 
nents. Mr Wilson's leaks without 
Cabinet consent, he suggests, stimu- 
lated other Ministers to give reporters 
their version of what happened. 

Bul what of leak by memoir? Mr 
Gordon Walker reveals in a new 
paragraph that Mr Wilson set up an 
ad hoc committee in 1966 "to con- 
sider tiie question of Ministers with 
contracts to publish their diaries 
after leaving office and the general 
question of memoirs written by ex- 
Minisiers". U consisted of two 
lawyers (Lord Gardiner and Sir 
Elwyn Jones) and three authors (Lord 
Longford, Mr Jenkins, and Mr Gor- 
don Walker). 

By a majority of three authors 
over two lawyers the committee con- 
cluded that It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish between a Minister under 
contract to publish before lie 
assumed office and one who made a 
contract during office. By the same 
majority the committee recom- 
mended that ex-Min Esters should 
submit manuscripts to the Cabinet 
Secretary, who could consult the 
Prime Minister, although there would 
be no legally enforceable ban. The 
Cabinet considered the committee's 
reports but took no decision, and 
<( Mr Harold Wilson announced his 
intention of publishing several books 
when out of office, including his 
memoirs." It is, then, a free-for-all, 
under the surveillance of the Cabinet 
Secretary, with no ban on disclosures 
of Cabinet differences providing that 
there is no breach of state security. 

Mr Gordon Walker's book was 
from the beginning an indispensable 
study of the modem Cabinet at 
work, In nil succeeding editions Its 
value must grow with every added 
revelatory paragraph and note. 


scene is then set for a scourging 
attack on Edward Heath : 

Heath hns, I betiove, greniter powers of 
self-destruction than nny Prime Minis- 
ter within living memory, His incapa- 
city to show gratitude for services ren- 
dered is building up a stockpile of 
throbbing resentment. I would view 
his downfall without pity but without 
relish. ... My harshest critic has nevOr 
called tnc malevolent. 

And Mr Berkeley’s new leader? "I 
will not disguise", he writes, "that I 
Jlfce Harold Wilson very much. As 
Prime Minister he hud many faults } 
they were faults in a Primp Minister 
but not necessarily In a man.” 

Mr Berkeley remains what he 
always was— a sturdy friend and a 
candid enemy,- and <a candid friend 
and a sturdy enemy. . 

Since Keynes 

MICHAEL jSTEWAKT t . 

Keynes and After , 

:317^p. ;Pedgu^l. Papffrback, 40p, . ; • 

This book-consists of a " very brief 
Chapter on the life of Lord Keynes, 
followed by. a series of chapters on 
the development of the Interim eco- 
nomy— omeSy the British economy, 
but In an International context — and 
of the history of economic theory. 
This hiatqry k necessarily slapdash, 
ahd is marred by a most unfortunate 
tendency to assume that anybody 
whose views are now considered 
. wrong or unfashionable was obtusely 
■stupid at tfae time: that he 1 wrote. ; ; . 
Nevertheless . . . Mr Stewart’s account 
Of Keynes arid the controversies In 
Which he \yas Involved when the.Cfen- 
erpl Theory was published Is Illumi- 
nating and well written?* (ZX& 

: December ; 28, 1967.) 

; V nil* second; .edition, pays mu?h 
greater> attention s the Infopaflohal . 
'situation, dud to the whole, problem 


Adrienne Rich | 
Leaflets | 

This latest volume by a I 
distinguished American H 
poet contains many new H 
poemsas well as R 

adaptations from Dutch, ■ 
Yiddish and Russian M 
poets, and a sequence of E| 
original poems loosely 
based on the Middle 
Eastern Ghazal form. The 
thames of this book are 
the poetics of violence 
and love. £T50 

Phoenix Living 
Poets 

Christopher 

Levenson 

Stills 

This new collection of 
poetry by one of the 
most Interesting of our 
younger poets includes a 
set describing travel and 
places in North America, 
and poems about 
students and teachers in 
University. £1 -26 
Phoenix Living 
Poets 

Changing 
Technology and 
Manpower 
Requirements 
Inthe 

Engineering 

Industry 

Sussex University Press 
in association with the 
Engineering Industry 
Training Board presents 
the findings of research 
made Into the ways 1 q 
which changing 
technology is likely to 
affect the manpower 
needs of the engineering 
Industry. It Is essential 
reading for anyone con- 
cerned with economic 
and technological 
development. £4-00 

Dante 

Selected works 
edited by 
Paolo Milano 

The genius of Dante Is 
here presented in a rich 
selection which includes 
The Divine Comedy in 
its entirety, and his 
fascinating earlier work, 

La Vita Nuova. Paolo 
Milano's introduction 
illuminates Danto'e life 
and work, and their 
meaning for our time. 

£2*10 

Cervantes 
Selected works 
translated and 
edited by 
Samuel Putnam 
Tlila volume contains a" 
substantially complete 
version of Cervantes'' 
masterpiece, Don - 
Quixote, as well bs 
other works of Cervantes. 
Putnam's translation of 
Don Quixote was 'gen- 
erally and authoritatively 
hailed as the finest yet 
done in English' by the . 
New York Herald 
Tribune when this . 
edition was published In 
Arfierica. £2*10 
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The chronology of Cezanne 


WAV Mi AN'DKKSKN : 

CTtaumv'? I’urfrull Drawings 
241pp. MIT [> re «. £12.80. 

Wayne Andk i rM!n\ motive in under - 
Inking this stylistic analysis and ealu- 
logue uf Cd/an lie's porirail drawings 
was id assemble ” sufficient visual 
evidence " lo be able to dale l hem 
** wilh reasonable accuracy ", and 
then proceed ’* lo a more precise 
chronology " of Cd/anne's work as a 
whole. He says lh.il *' I wo major con- 
siderations " persuaded hint to 
coniine himself lo this limited field 
of study : 

that roughly half die rfocuiTicniufion 
pertinent lo Ctvuiinus chronology con- 
cerns port rails and dial the ninny 
drawings Cd/anne ntiiilc of his son can 
ho dined by cstrmaimi* ihe child's age. 
Since llic docunieiiiatnon available is 
particularly helpful for ihe six-ties and 
iho niu dies, it Jus been possible to 
outline quite precisely Cd/anne's 
graphic iluielopnicni over these four 
decades, 

Students of C&unnc's work must 
be grateful lo Professor Andersen for 
assembling this clabor.iic and useful 
documcniiilioii from all known, and 
many hitherto unknown, sources. 
However, they will soon discover, 
when they have cause lo refer 
to it, i linl Professor Anderson's 
book dues not draw on anything 
like the full "documentation 
available M in sources outeide the 
drawings ‘themselves , and that his 
success in achieving his proclaimed 
aims is of modest proportions. 

Professor Andersen has ’ divided 
the porirail drawings into five per- 
iods evolving stylistically : 1858-71, 

J 872-74, 1875-80, 1879-89, 1890- 

I9(X), He explains that he has Inter- 
preted "a portrait" as "drawings 


t'Cz.innc m;ulc of persons he 
actually knew even though the 
drawing-i were sometimes made 
from a photograph ", He also de- 
cided dial purl rail drawings had lo 
be in black -ail d-whi|e. tiller which 
lie decided that lie could divido 
goals from sheep on a basis of what 
he nil her rashly describes as 
C'&urinc .s " apparent intention ", 
That is lo say, ihe author accepts 
what " appears to be a drawing only 
heightened by watercolour ”, and 
excludes those in which “ pencil 
linos appear to be guidelines for the 
application of colour". This has led 
him to exclude (for example) two 
port mils of Cd/anne's son. “ G argon 
•i In Cusqucllc ” of e 1879, and 
M Enlum Lis: ml " of c 1886, which 
relate closely (u several works in his 
catalogue, three complementary stu- 
dies lo his No 26.1 of a boy in a 
round straw hat, rhe woman in a 
travelling cape, the seated woman 
sintl i wo card-player studies, which 
arc essentially linear tonal drawings, 
although executed largely in water- 
colour, and of course the whole 
group of late watercolours of peas- 
ants and of Vallier. As Professor 
Andersen is continually at pains to 
emphasize Ilia i Cdzt nine's successive 
methods of drawing were dictated 
by his different ways of understand- 
ing formal construction and the 
creation of “ a complex scheme of 
tones — lights and darks, highlights 
and deep shadows — following the 
traditional method of rendering a 
portrait image ". these omissions arc 
dillicuft to understand and most 
regrettable. 

ll is also unfortunate that Profes- 
sor Andersen never succeeds in des- 
cribing exactly— as Theodore Reff 
has done, for instance — those tech- 
nical procedures which lie regards as 
touchstones at a given moment for 


right ftidc of (he face mid inside the 
sleeve mi ihe left— hilt Ihe internal or 
Iona I drawing has a harder diameter. 
The ins la posit ion here i>f light hatch- 
ing wilh loose contours in die hair 
and on die cheek and shoulder is 

C ecil liar m Cezanne V» graphic style 
etwee n 1 X7fi .uni 1879. 

At that point, however. Professor 
Andersen flounders ; he neglects 10 
[ist other drawings in which lie finds 
identical features ai-.d assigns lo No 
18 die imprecise dale 1876-78 on the 
basis dint ir must (since it is on an 
end page I " belong to the earliest 
year" in which C'dzftiinc used this 
particular larnet, yet ” because 
of the inscription * madame 
Cd/anne 1 . . . written in her child's 
hand about 1 878 ", could he of two 
years later. There is, of course, no 
possible means of accurately da ling 
ihe child's writing. Moreover, even 
in liis own catalogue Professor 
Andersen includes stylistically iden- 
tical drawings, like Nos 8, 107, H8 
and 122, which he dates variously as 
1878 or 1877-79. So no valid reason 
exists to prevent all these drawings 
being assigned rhe more reasonable 
und probable date of c 1 879. This is 
merely one of many similar cases 
where Professor Andersen shows his 
lack of scholarly method, imposes a 
preconceived date without due 
visual examination and fails to draw 
on Cd/anne's oils for proper compar- 
ison. 

Professor Andersen lias cata- 
logued the portrait drawings in nine 
groups : Self-portraits (29). Portraits 
of Mmc Cd/anne (6.1), of Cd/anne 
fils (1051, of Cd/anne’s father (9), of 
Cdzanne ‘s mother (2), of Cd/anne's 
friends (32), of groups of Cd/anne’s 
friends (9). of studies for "The Card 
Players" (6). and of Unidentified 
Persons MO), making a total of 265 
entries. 


Professor Andersen's cross-referenc- 
ing is lax, hut because lie lias failed 
to arrange the drawings within euch 
group according to hi*, own hypo- 
thetical chronology and is frequently 
inconsisicm in his dating between 
one pan of the hook und another. 

I -or example, he writes of a draw- 
ing of l d/a n lie's son, who was born 
on January 4. 1872: "A second 
porirail of ihe child, at age seven or 
eight (124)" (text, page 21). This 
means a dale of 1879-80. hi the 
Catalogue we read (page 139, No 
124): " dilliciill to date this draw- 
ing later I hail 1879 ". U j s u, cn 
catalogued as 1878-79, which is 
acceptable though ii means Huh the 
child is only six or seven years old. 

Or again: " Cd/anne had met Dr 
liachu much earlier, in 1858 ’* 
(catalogue, page 202, No 222). And 
in the text we find tpage 42): "his 
statement that ihe idea for Urn- 
Miuh'nw Olympia was stimulated 
hy Dr Ciachet contradicts our know- 
ledge that Cd/anne's first version of 
this theme was painted about 1869- 
70. bet ore he knew Cachet ", 

Some deletions should, however, 
be made from the total of 265 
entries. For, surprisingly. Professor 
Andersen has catalogued several 
drawings which he docs not believe 
lo he authentic and does not accept 
as likenesses ol ihe people under 
whose name he lists them : Nos 25, 
26 (re-catalogued as 219), 27. 28 (re- 
catalogued as 225). 29. 92, 197, 221. 
265. The following entries ' aKo 
should not have him included be- 
cause they are not portraits: Nos 
165 (study of an ear). 185 (study of 
a hand), 1 96 (indecipherable). 

Here arc a few comments and 
corrections on oilier entries : No 228 
shows Louis Guillaume dressed as a 
Pierrot not a Clown. Nos 40. 41 and 


Andersen's 
K't of No y* 
cert a inly i 


certainly a self-p 0rlrait 7f ' 
v 1871. punrj U aiidt 


1-itMfy. if one aaw, k 

* 1886 and Nos 174 J* 
'■ * flhcre h no nLf’ 


,, , ,inu 

Professor Andersen's 


portraits of’ Cd/anne 
to impose themselves: 
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The great shell of Bloomsbury 


^. tlOKDAUNT CROOK : 
-fit British Museum 

iqpp. Allen 
C.95. 


Lane 'flic Penguin 


v»*ting grants of money for the improve- 
ment and increase of this grand national 
treasure or Nature and An, die living 
stream which passed, for hours, con tin n- 
ously Si rough tihe m loons in Greul 
Russel I -st reel, on Easter Monday, would 
surely have convinced the most 


w .. . ii«f*lf surety Jiavo convinced the ni 

lo^slhecciHipcdu-qiic P obdurate economist. [lUnsttaivd l. 

fcttjLiwh the greul porch Umnl bo don N Maivll 2y lx45l 
, , . wiiSnRtnn hoard housed for the 

ot dating hy estimating iijfcmcnt within, the housing itself, the 
f®-' • 1 | ien the following rftJErat Bloomsbury shell is celebrated 


fn this timely book. The Ionic porch 
Liih all its attachments is placed at 
b,l in perspective. (To which we 


No I88h catalogued as ol wliniglil add the idea of applying 

ninrp nrnkuklt* »r . id... — columns lO the CLlNlCSt lOHJC 

iumples in Asia Minor having been 
Vinspired by knowledge of Egypt, the 
* setting for the Tubinkhumun pilgrim- 
ol 1972 is all the more uppru- 


nione probably of c I8HA-87; 

No 176 catalogued as of [d 

more probably ofe 1887; ' 

Nos 179, 180 catalogued a «(| 
l >4 : more probably of,- m . 1- 

No !8! catalogued as of iRtf vievV!l from the 1840s on the 
1 fjr obabl 7 oF f lsa? ; idea of a mitscu n are appropriate lo 
No 1 70 catalogued as o[ \\* tonsiiferalion of this book. As the 
more probably of c 1889-90; |ggg construction of Sir Robert 
Nos 1 78 (as 1892-94). 194 & Smirko's building drew near its close 
(as of m id- 1 890s) : all morcw pith the assistance of the architect’s 
of c 1890. younger brother Sydney, an article 

There is not one Urawint i im the British Museum signed " SS." 
those catalogued bv M xpressed one Early Victorian at ti- 
Andersen which looks as S ^to £«a public exhibitions of fine 
represents a young man? *: lhcsc wc f rc ‘.pessary to the 
twenty or twenty-one, let da traiolenance of social order at home, 
he chums, older still. !■* l f c tasteful supremacy of our 

To resume: there is .4 m3nufac,Ures abruad 1 they werc ’ 
interest and vn-lue in this botlKjnd sedition”, creating "healthy 
only in what Professor Artfesies In the minds of the poor ... a 
writes about Cd/anne's purpc*w«sary adjunct to the family fire- 
making drawings but also of ^reat iBritain ” ; and they 
conspectus of porlnis conlmplalion of the Divlro 

\ , • ,i l k mjllusiraierf London News, February 

' * | ll V T i 1 . 1 r» Wa ,k^JS®^' M®)* And a later engraving of 
i ttt the models. On thewlwm^jjy visilons to one of the new 

Professor Andersens stytatefcBeri&s of the Museum drew the 
lyses are mostly inconik^|^ !or ; a | comment : 
methods untidy and hs dint*. ,, .... 

— ...u W cre wanting lo stlinii- 

seems lo occur to him to Conner " " ,B uocra * ily of in 


— 0 comment as apt this Faster 
Monday, even with Nature long 
since hived otf to Kensington, as 
that. 

The author of this assay in archi- 
tectural history, as lie modestly calls 
it, is well aware of the various 
Anglo-Saxon altitudes towards 
museums : tihe urge for improve- 
ment. the yoke of stinginess. This is 
a history not of one once-for-all 


from shrines in the Muses on down, 
cabinets of medals, spiders, manu- 
scripts and all. The second chapter 
on the old British Museum encapsu- 
lates its hirst lodging, oil the same 
site, in the seven! cent h- century 

Montagu House hy Robert Hooke 
this exterior work surviving a fire) : 
a pity there is no illustration or its 
lanterned gatehouse (somewhat like 
Hooke's College of Physicians in 
Warwick Lane, not of Surgeons as 
Dr Crook says?) which remained 
as a prominent feature id' Great 
Russell Street, along with concave- 
roofed end-pavilions, until I85U— 
quixotic survivals while Smirke's 
great Ionic screen rose behind them. 
The author rightly characterizes 


mcnl I louse i in Dublin lus been 
known for some Lime, a solution 
" Loo simple for international schol- 
ars to accept without a struggle " 
perhaps. As Stnirkc's screen was 
built last of all in the 1840s, und us 
there was a good deal of contempor- 
ary mystery about the design before- 
hand, some opinion sees it as a 
work of the 1810s combining prece- 
dents in Munich and Berlin — off- 
shore imitation. But Dr Crook 
seems to settle the manor by show- 
ing dated drawings of the 1829s, 
predating the German work, wilh 
the articulated colonnade in full. 
Smirkc was a silent, haughty man 
not addicted to discussing his de- 
signs. neither exhibiting them at the 
Royal Academy nor publishing 


building but of the housing of an the whole process of the Museum s JJ" , . . .- 

institution which "has taxed the rebuilding as organic growth, curbed them ln P 1 * 55 untl1 BnUsh 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

WHO’S 

WHO 


• iikiiifiu.i mmiiy aim iim , 

quest i unable. Moreover, i iR “*. ev l .^ Cl 

.. , v .w. rp.. . h . - . »■«'« n», hi aim seems to occur to him to comai" 11 me UDeramy 

Hie personal chronology which he is hucauso nortr-du' of 42 . U ‘L n 1 ‘ ,, 1 S? stfinb 1 ,e Mine CVzannc, how few (apart from self-portna 

working out. Nor does he provide a „ portraits of the same who had differently shaped feature*, these " portrait drawings” j 

25 r ..r5 u K I™ 1 ! 1 : SSTdS. .’’S . «: a cJ 


ods used, by Cdzanne which should 
cnnble the reader to follow him in 
determining ti date for a group of 
sltcets nr for some individual draw- the portraits hy subject rather Hum hy 
1 Jmlliors attempts at this sheets; thus, :i sheet that holds both a 


single enlry. But on Iho other hand 
the author explains that tic has fell 
obliged to catalogue : 


The up-fo-dute edition, completely 
revised. , Invaluable in business, 
piiblie and social life. At all gopil 
booksellers. £j<) 


ing. Ihe 

are couched in vague language. I or 
exani]jlc : 

'ITio (Mticago drawing (No 38, Mine 
Cfztmnv) has hatohhig that is somc- 
inmos zigzag nrrd somodmes precisely 
ropwied in parallel strokes: it is 
applied m smaller unta than thoso 
lit the M or ley sdf- port roil (No 2), 
with the . rocs more wfdoly spaced, 
ospoefnlly in the area of the bust. The 
(»n tours of the head and garment are 
rh,Lhniioal— especially the Uno at the 


self-porlmil and a portrait of 
Cc/nnne's son is catalogued twice, with 
appropriate cross-references. This 
seemed necessary because mnny orig- 
inal sheets have been divided by 
dcnlers and collectors, and hccatisc 
images appearing logo! Iter on a single 


Professor Andersen correctly i»ver- 
rules Venturi's idcniirieuiion of a 
head of Mme Cd/anne in favour of 
that of her son. Why, then, does 
he make a confusing second 
entry *»f this drawing as No 
158 with Venturi's original erro- 
neous identification 7 No 26.1 
shows a hoy not “ a girl " 
Figures 4. 6. 18, 29. 31. 34. major 
works which with one exception are 
now all 


drawings of Bronzino 


The Writers’ 
and Artists’ 

. Ypar Book 1972 


CRAIG HUGH SMYTH : 

Bron/iuo ns -Draughtsman 

UMpp plus 40 plMes. -New York : J. ' 
J, Augustin, S8. 


Smyth and it is good to have now 
from him a fuller consideration of 
Bronzino's drawings. 

Bronzino as Draughtsman is not a 
full catalogue rajsbnnd, but an essay 

, . .-Bronco's paintings, especially the of some forty-six pages, documented 

roally- Aemou.>s about ', murmorcul, copl almost hleralical by as many pages of notes' The 

S-'SSE "Ss b r B n rS^ PO ri liK h,,V0 . H? b "J . app,e ; '<**• -f on 

' BOOKMEN cintcd as an outstanding and mtegral the whole taken from those draw- 

ings which relate to known works, 
and provide therefore a secure foun- 
dation from which to. assess the 


independent from Pontormo and 
• how varied Bronzino's drawing-style 
reafly was. Thu influence of Vene- 
tian and Ferrarese art (Lotto and 
DossoJ can be seen in more paint 


bookmen 

90p 




» it: 


'IV ! I 

h».y 
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The Y ear Book 

.. 

Education 

and Training 
lor Industry 1972 0 : 

. Ready! mj t 

The Public and 
Preparatory 
Schools 

Year Book 1972 


part- of Florentine Mannerism. On 
the other hand, his drawings have 
either been neglected or mfcatlri- 


Smyth 

length, establishing a cniw*^, 
them by means of 

i • «• »!■*#■ w |/nnn- (mainly of payments) ?? 

fi?;„ ln n i!° r ° g'atoraiely work^.nui evaluated in two ibwn«'of '|jTns"^nfo'rgiTOble 

... 8 i often heightened with He also examines the t book cnnrxnmH kaciMtiv wkh 

ings which constitute 

these tapestries and- thtdj® 
secure basis. Most of IW* 1 . 
to now been neglected:^ 

Mudjes. They too show o 


, s H L ' h a8 « for example, the 
nobly finished nunleilo at Frankfurt 
for the ceiling of Hie C'hapcl of 
Eleonora di Toledo. Thu figure of St 
MichaeJ in this composition elicits 


ingenuity uf a score of architects . . . 
over a period of two and a quarter 
centuries **. Ihe book is partly “a 
case study in aesthetic politics ” 
(author's lintroduction : hut the 

larger term "architectural politics" 
used on the jacket is bolter), starting 
wilh the House of Commons deci- 
sion. in 1751 to carry out Sir Hans 
Sloano's desire for his collections lo 
remain -together, in London. “ where 
they may hy bite great confluence of 
people be of most use ”, by pnssing 
un Act creating "one general reposi- 
tory . . , for public use txj all 
posterity and ending with the 
latest round of 1971 lo keep the 
Library on the (enlarged) promises. 

(Because ihe British Museum was 
the world's fiirst public, secular, 
national museum (although antici- 
pated in some respects, on a lesser 
scale, by the Ashmolean), an expla- 
nation of its existence is properly 
prefaced by a chapter summarizing 
the history of imiwums in general, 


hy iho necessity for continued ser- 
vice <to Che public and hy govern- 
ment patrimony. "Thousands of 
visitors, a whole generation of schol- 
ars, came to know the clang of 
hammer and chisel, the whistling of 
labourers, and the rumble of the 
mortar mill.” From the 1820s 
through the 1840s, the new building 
was gradually superimposed upon 
Montagu House ; as a piece of one 
wont up, a piece of the other came 
down. (While we wait comfortably 
enough for our books, we might try 
imagining what 'that was like ; one 
reason, apparently, why Carlyle con- 
ceived 4ihe idea of the London 
Library.) 

Scholars have been arguing for 
some time over the actual dale and 
relation to Continental models of 
Smirkc's portico and its flanking 
colonnades. A persuasive relation of 
the ensemble to the eighteenth -cen- 
tury Bank of Ireland (fonner Parlia- 


Homes fit for scholars 


portraits in the ordinary sense 
word. UK*y are, of court, 
nesses : whenever Cezanne pfBnmv r <» K b , 
drew, nr made a ' ' . 

was intent on gutting as £1^8 the New Universities 

possible to the truth of trial including 81 plutcs. Newton 

and knew to exist. Basically, ntpAbbot ! David and CJinrles. £3.50. 
the drawing* in this voice. 


Baoh of 4h0 remaining clwptans is each chapter is a toyolit plan oL the 


given (o one of the seven new 
univemsltiics — the " ,*Biakespeaplan " 

seven, so called hecouse of their 
names : Lancaster. York, Warwick, 
Kent, Sussex, Essex and Ernst 
Anglia. The new technical univer- 
xiUes— Brunei, Surrey anti Bnlh— are 
ignored j so arc the new Scottish 
universities, Mr Rirks’s commentary 
on the seven 'is sometimes sensible j 
but it is an odd mixture of architcc 


university dealt with, but these 
plans are so small as to be almost 
meaningless, mainly showing the 
long-term layout initially proposed 
by the architect (now unlikely 
lo be kept to), and making no 
distil notion between residential, 
teaching and other kinds of building 
or between buildings that already 
exist and those proposed for the 
future. Moreover, tn order, one sup- 


Muscum entrance elevation was 
published in >1 844 ; there had been 
no competition for his appointment, 
as there was f-or tihe Houses of 
Partiamcnt, so drawings and models 
for tihe British Museum were seen 
only by those directly concerned. 
We can suppose on the basis of Dr 
Crooks new evidence that Smirke 
reinterpreted in neoclassical lan- 
guage an Anglo-Irish Pulladiun 
theme that first coalesced around 
1730— a more creative act than imi- 
tation of his own contemporaries. 

The next stage in the process, in 
the 1850s, was his brother's insertion 
of a domed reading-room into the 
useless quadrangle originally in- 
tended as a botanic garden but 
hostile to plant life and an abhor- 
rent vacuum in the already over- 
crowded Museum's midst. This 
chapter is particularly good architec- 
tural history, fitting the new con- 
struction— greatly admired by con- 
temporaries— not only into the line- 
age of midcentury iron domes but 
into the great ^librarian Panlzzi's 

K rogramme for his beloved Library, 
is enforcement of copyright privi- 
leges that brought in n swelling 
harvest of books, and the cow over 
who did indeed "-design" ihe ‘Rend- 
ing Room.. Incidentally, an ' tron- 


ribhcil dome placed oil the granary 
in Paris, thu Hnllc :m Die. in 1811, 
sue ms to have interested Englishmen 
in the 1840s and could he added to 
the lineage of this one; and to 
immediate descendants should be 
added die Library of Parliament in 
Ottawa (designed 1859) where the 
British Museum Reading Room was 
married to the abbot's-kitchen labor- 
atory of the Oxford Museum. 

Tihe subsequent history of the 
Museum building, wilh (bat of its 
offshoot in South Kensington, is 
told in a chapter entitled "Crisis 1 ', a 
century of tussle between, inner 
growth and outer shell in a collect- 
ing and public-iserving institution, 
Here, as throughout the book, archi- 
tectural history is seen as an essen- 
tial part of institutional history, and 
very well done it is within the 
narrow space limits sot. (A history 
of the collections themselves is of 
course another matter.) As this is an 
account of architectural politics, a 
line .in the bibliography might have 
been given lo Iho fighting pamphlet 
containing Lord iRa del Tie's speech 
in tihe House of Lords protesting 
against removal of the Library from 
Bloomsbury (Government by Con- 
tempt, bringing Hansard to a larger 
public). And in the chapter on the 
building of 1823-47 there could have 
been a photograph of one - of 
those brass Grcck-rosetle door- 
handles, so complete was Robert 
Smirke’s attention to detail (for 
example, on the way to the 
Director’s Office where readers 
renew their tickets): a nice dcluil 
for a Museum postcard 7 One 
special- view could have been men- 
tioned for sentiment’s sake, the cool 
grcy-flulcd backdrop of the colon- 
nade ns seen from warm glass-and- 
mabogany chaos in the Museum 
Tavern opposite. If the latest archi- 
tects in the grand series are attentive 
to what people care for, they will 
somehow manage to embed that bar 
kn ihe It new arrangements, even If 
the surrounding Jog's dinner of 
booksellers and publishers must lo 
regrettably scatter. , 


objective studios in ‘^■Britain's programme of new uni- 
volume, tonality aj«J W "Jwities has readied a point nt which 

- „ nnw Personality, character, ittiiwwih# results can fairly be examined 

sheet nre not always exactly content- i ,J ,i 1WJ,V milvClims > i,ro human relationships arc, wfud appraised ; so a book that sets 

pornry. The recto nntl verso of a sheet ,l W Ci 10 . wron g owners. And volved. Had Professor AiwW*oc[ to d 0 q,j s - ls timely. This mukes 

are catalogued separately. Li^nS r ^ ,ewor ^ « Hnpmsi- dors Loot! this be might shortcomings of Tony Birks’s DUl * tia ^ 

This method leads no much confu- dnJ *!L b ‘ 1MS af *he leas confused by the many ^b«k lhe more regrettable— it may tuna * catoloism. random bits of infer- poses, to -fk them neatly on to the 

sion for the reader, not only because oMhe V. ir , u h ' lhe a « d methods of drawing which ^f&courage another .publisher from ntistion will explanations of planning page, the plans are re P^ d .‘ ,cc ^ - 1 ® 

ioo.yoe.ause of the beard- -to accept Professor eould t-mnlov in a sineleyear. Itfking oul a belter one. Sons and tihe intentions behind different scales without tilts bemg 

( Hne book has, it sltould be said, a once again, no inteUigibie stated, so ti»t comparisons can only 

lew virtues : it contains some frank are provided. At the head of be misleading, 

criticism of buildings and the living 
working conditions they pro- 
and it pays attention not only 
to, the physical structure of the new 

i . . _ j i.! ^.1 


« ... . . jaJ'Mjyeratrics but to their educational 

Cosmo by I lemnh. and to the role of the 

sor Smyth deals with P^_5TlUrt»i*Uy Grams Committee which 


Planner in the works 


a ht hrgely financed them. Its de- 
iKts, apart from its slipshod style, 
W uneven coverage and the almost 
absence of plans — unforgivable 
book concerned basically with 


GEOFFREY SPYER ! 
Architect and Community 
168pp plus 18 illustrations, 
Owen. £4. 


Peter 


written lately 


ale Industrialized systems were 
evolved under the .control of archi- 
tect and educational authorities, 
with dhe failure of high-density 
housing programmes in which, with 
the connivance of the National 
Building Agency, ^industrial systems 
Cor tower blocks of flats were 


of from . Pro fe «or Smyth a brilliant • r'lii w^oain ter’iy tno*..!* 

black chalk draw- 



, " A .. . ; , -hww navu ousteq tnwn- » 1/iw.i, viuua uuw 

Sy fe :? , an L infenor draughts- selves at aH with Bronzino’s draw- J g d J^ cov ered in the Louvre to 
^°? e - 6X10,14 0(1 been to try and distinguish . he, 8 hlene d pen -and -wash figure 

TrusK>terpretatran of a passage in them from those of Pontormo 8 his ? 11 appears in the mndelio. Occa- u:iniw dear— n« •- , 

:^ oss^bss aaSsi 

nd. more< 

PMpil of fiontoomd, one of the 


required by the wc * ve j.L M i 
as Professor Smyth ."JWii 
danlly.. 

Bronzino as a : lhc . Faudell-Philipi it Is known 'hat ' Bronzri 0 


J*. adequate, ^bey ipokide . 

?8«y reflevant observations on the 
vhy «H the new universities 
aiburban areas. Mr Blrks 
WJhave made even more of the 
JJwra raised, when die ales were 
.of imdgrating them more 
wh their parent cities— <o 
' J of the city as ' 
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Ready, £2.10 
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hew, and yet it is to be recommended 
highly. It is one of the best and most 
lucid summaries of recent planning 
and building developments, their 
legislative background and tneir 
social implications. 

As h is abort, it does not go veiy 

n-v.L ' rr--. - m, city as well « the deeply. Inftb any a *? 

esMn P le - tfae decline extensive subject ; but a goc^ 
for Organized games . ance fakept. and Geoffrey. SpV®_ 

JJIweady mode the UGC’s insist- oommente wre. shrewd wd to toe 
dy#, -j® -sites that would accommo- point He is coflcernw . 

J^many.a^-ea of pteying-fiedds- • Sith the situaiuon m Bntwa, ftou^ 
jWy isolartin^ the university from from time to time 1 * ■ 

references are arbitrary end offer <h© reid^ 
fail to give a wide: picture. He mighj but this makes; ft the 
have done better <o |wve fesjricted bje fat Jpfc a ' 
Hinwelf to 'the smallef world be phoidgw^tri, ®b 
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ADAM & CHARLES ;BtACK 


*. «M»ch were being tot Duke -• 


ytf^waftt. 

ai 1 * «b»bwed by 
u^wsidences and. one on librar- 
™f*P«lBof university plan- 
S^^ ohosen frOm many 
5^ 'beef 1 fStaoLased.; And 


understands so weR. 


become tite slums of the future. He 
also deals sensibly with (transport, 
land-use, and simitar problems that 
have caused', eariief concepts of 
urban development to become obso- 
lete witihki tbe space of a few years : 
and be speculates dnAedUgentiy on 
reforms (hat may become necessary 
in fields of professional practice ; 
knd educotfloh as well as; In plgrnilng: ‘ 
policy. ’*•' . "• •' •/' - 

dn discussing envlrotunental poll- . 
cies. iUustratiobs are helpful. It .Is 
underatawtaWe tbti . a relatively 
mddest book sudh as tins cannot 
“ - 1 1 • jaViih Illustrations, 

more regretta-" 
rter of tiie 

Wholly V’ 

oti^u^qcrely . portraits of. famous 
architects. Jhe r emai ning j?hotp- . 




! cross- 1 ; 

ipissagwid 



Death of Fathers 




. 1 ‘Extremely pbwerJPul arid i ntelli gent novel . i . AdmiraSle 
dexterity and truth} righi^ through, to a dramatic climax." 
The Times, ■ ■■ 

“Mr Driver writes with beautiful precision and intensity, 1 1 
-Francia King, The Sunday Telegraph, 

?■' 1 A compulsive fascination that grows in' power as the 
. Tboob; develops . . . There are some excellent things in this . 
novel Nina Baioderii Tfie Daily Telegraph, 

“A novel subtle, compelling and truthful,’ 1 

'- Richard Lister, Evening Standard, . , ; ]- 

“A serious and engrossing novel} Death of Fathers is not 


. - p,;A, N> Jones, The Listener, 

“Its quiet kind of aihbitiouaness is to bo admired. It is a 
: pleasuro to watch this ndvelisfi settling, gradually, into 


' i y.;: rf %& v . ■ :• .V ■ ~ 
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The progressive labourers of Dorset 


farOBY 


JOVCK MAKI.OW : 

The Tolpuddle Mnrtyre 

320pp plus 21 plates. Andre Dcuisch. 

«.5U. 

In 1 93-1 Ihc General Council of the 
TUC produced a subsl.inlial cen- 
tenary volume, The Hook of me 
Martyrs of Tolpuddle. It was a 
curious and uneven book : without 
an editor's name on the front, it 
included pieces by many eminent 
socialist thinkers and politicians— 
G. U. Shaw, the Webbs. Lnski, Clynes, 
Crlpps. Arthur Henderson — with 
more serious background historical 
studies contributed by H. L. licalcs 
and G. D. H. Cole, iliu the most 
substantial historical treatment of (he 
case of the Tolpiddlo men (for the 
correct name of Ihc village was after 
die noble river Piddle, not after a 
mere puddle) was presented over the 
name of Walter Citrine. 

One supposes that the historical 
research was ghosted for him : it is 
capable research, and the book in- 
cludes also a full transcription of 
the correspondence between Lord 
Melbourne and James Framptou, 
the Dorset J'P who was Instrumental 
In pressing the case forward. The 
self-effacing (but scholarly) ghost 
gave no indication of life sources 
either in Citrine’s text or in present- 
ing (he Melbounie-Frampton corre- 
spondence : if the correspondence is 
among die Melbourne papers in the 
British Museum (as Joyce Marlow 
implies) then it is not available to 
researchera until 1980. 

Miss Marlow has now retold the 
Tolpuddle story, in -a manner which 
is more readily available to ehe 
general reader. Much of the central 
material was available in the TUC 


search. With the assistance of 
archivists and ol liens in Australia 
and Canada she has added new 
touches to our knowledge of the 
experiences of the Dorset labourers 
during their years of transportation, 
and also of tlioir lives in Canada 
after (heir emigration in 1844 and 
1846. She has, in particular, filled 
out a fuw details on the most silent 
mem her of the TolpuddleSix, James 
Hammett. 

Painstaking in some directions. 
Miss Marlow is content with half- 


lo cau.se him political discomfort, 
Melbourne wrote to Russell : “ I do 
not care much what is done respect- 
ing ihc Dorsetshire Labourers." So 
Tar from deserving Miss Marlow's 
clean bill of health. Melbourne had 
been governed throughout by ice- 
cold prejudice. 

Some two-thirds of this book is 
given over to the history of the 


tween landowner and tenant farm- 
ers? Why wore the l.ovvlesscs and 
Stand fields, who appear to have been 
on reasonably good terms with their 
employer, initiators of (lie local 
union? Hmv was the poor law 
actually operating in this region ? Can 
any connexion at all he traced be- 
tween the defeat of the Swing riots 
ol 1830 anil the unionization of four 


The servant of the Habsburgs 


Dorset labourers fond of their sup- years later? Was rural Methodism oil 
porters) after the sentence of irons- hii upswing in this region at this 
portation. It is here that the nulhor’s time? Miss Marlow lias given her 
original research has been most ohsmiotors faces ; she can even tell us 


BU ■ . orijs-nai rescaren lias been most onamotors faces ; she can even tell us 

jiSSS^te t SSL" 0 #* “ * te "“If-inch mill Ihc 

asides and precarious generaliza- 
tion.*. For example, Methodism is 


introduced as "(fie find creed to lay 
emphasis upon and cultivate the 
individual worth of the individual 
layman *' (goodness knows how 
many thousands of sevcn{ee nth -cen- 
tury Puritans turned in their graves 
at this). Unfortunately, she has not 
pursued her investigations into 
M ell i odist archives, which might 
have roveaJed more about the status 
of the Loveless brothers as lay 
preachers, as wdl as illuminating the 
repudiation by the Methodist Estab- 
lishment of the Dorset labourers. 


why von Gul ° 

liis seal in ihe {.'onven^ . Frankfurt : S. Fischer. 


w have to live" It k tfii7 mrn li a . i” ,■ , , a sciunu agreement was decaying willl tits health. rie 

mptoSe of lhe writers iSL 1 Z ^ ,oya ^Yy'^er 25-26. 1626) with Ford i- lost the strength of mind required to 

reader’s) achievement thm n3 8 f.!!?L Boh f em,an CRS,S » aiul nsind s ministers at Brock, a little control his staff properly; his 

Ml 180 pages of biblio- incraaia “J!®.™™: uhoicc of subordinates iva, unimclli- 


hence avoids some 


require f uniter examination. 

Since unwary readers may think 
that they now have, in the painstak- 
ing assembly of trivial detail about 
the men's postings in Australia, etc, 
the full and definitive historical 
record, it is necessary to indicate 
areas in which rhe account is un- 
satisfactory. 

First, Miss Marlow has failed to 
tell us anything new about Uie 
background of Dorset trade union- 
ism. about the village of Tolpuddle 


context of rural class conflict that 
lias still to be di.sclo.scd. 

Second, in pursuing the subse- 
quent In, 'story of ihe men, although 
she has usefully worked through the 
local press a ml some of the national 
press, she appears to have over- 
looked the key radical papers s for 
example, the Poor Man’s Guardian 


h" with C lwo k ; Eft* Sd E‘ t* Val ' ,lWe En r ri ? hcd . b V *'« ""J tliroi.fih Silesia into 

"Childhood- a masah^whh mS '.in properties or his t'rst wife. Hungary, in order to fend off the 

Stones mksin’tt" n „ 1 Wallenstein began to offer troops or enemy forces of Mansfdd and Beth- 

s ra c J ,o i!™™n s fs? ■» *». tM.sss 

equally symptom: 

(also the 

wc end with 180 pages of biblio- 
graphy, notes and indexes. 

A number of years ago one gladia- 
tor in the debate about Wallen- 
stein’s " guilt ”, Srbik, wrote that 
what was needed was a study of his 

whole curccr (1583-1634) as Ihor- „ t , ti . , , .. - . . 

yv .it lenstcm— despite bis dismissal m 
1630— was asked, and undertook, to 
act as the Habsburgs’ supreme com- 
mander for a period of three 
months. Finally, In April 1632, 
there was another meeting in order 
to settle the Lerms on which Wallen- 

makes dear ; although, igaTftarda Huch on another, at the same of the life to all the others. This, splendid passages describe these twin Again 'notliina ^vs^nui on twntA 
extern of this activity would hwfe holding the attention of a pubhc rather than any particular novelty, is topics: on the one hand his build- testimony about iho 


i- -rtiidazas Bf 

was mainly symbolic, oft * * 

fu ly occupied in bringing ’ml bthing less than the full title will 
u 11,00 the farm in Es^S , This is not just Wallenstein in 
been provided for ?7 pges of text, but "Wallcn- 

spotlees by the victims Fumj in His Life Narrated by Golo 
wrote explicitly to the Comt^ mn Alive. Wallenstein already 


all contacts with the Czech exiles or 
the Swedes. But by this date, unfor- 
tunately, his skill in war and politics 
was decaying with his health. He 


f Tind it utterly ImposSjutogrf to history. Since Schiller 
present circumstances to leave bid Coleridge he has belonged to 


However, the consequence is In 
turn best understood in the' context 

gave active support to "the b^Bin there fore has to satisfy historians through* available sources, and by a °f Wallenstein as a princely person- 
movcmenit in lissex, as Miss one level, lovers of Schiller or powerful effort to relate each aspect ality and administrator. Numerous 


■Meanwhile, the Tolpuddfe J«mplele modern study ^of Wallen- this, by a meticulous combing 


be searched through souwa dkh wants to enjoy n reputedly what distinguishes the work, while 

than the ones she uses. A story of ambition and the easy craftsmanship which Inler- 

- - agrarian radicalism might abokBvnfall. weaves biography and history de- 

and the Northern Star. (She implies, to explain Ihe Lovelesses' decftXriifc great cliallciigc is met here Pends in part on a commanding 

indeed, hy her knowing tone, that emigrate to Canada in 1844. if ^ dev j ce 0 f a narrator who ktlowlcd 8 c oE Central Europe, and 


therefore only to be expected that 
they should attack them at their 
weakest link. 


oi me uorsci laoourcrs. j rc „.r , u „ v 

This is oniy one among many exam- S ' lb *j s ' m "^neous organ- 

pies oF her genial irresponsibility as i nd " th ° f ,B€ f e j |, egls 

regards historical judgment. Every Jllv™**** Ther ? Jias becn 

actor- — James Frampton Lord Mel- iJl! Ua ^ C . WP, J I, B on Dorset 

bourne, George Loveless— was l?^° lirur 'Hanbara Kerr, but her 

dolus his hM aiordi^to^ rol 

Dorset, and the conclLlions from 
which the challenge of unionization 
Tha rmi >it ie a , i- emerged. Miss Marlow does not 

. . 8 a «nhnientaliO"!ou 1 tackle the question which G D IH 

and ofteo a- tovmatfan, of the roal Cole raised in ^ AunTptsat G^- 

end Union : which General Union 

centenary volume, but m going over . Lord Melbourne*' aMfitud^'and we ffiom iSf y° K rkshirc 

ll again -Miss Marlo-w has identified are given, at oaher Doinis the n«iii hii™ „ hc labourers 

Ihe Gurnet. She writes wiUt Mst. muled LiKdote, ^)S il l ^ WLh ’ ^ i" 

ah4 she has an taqufefcive eye which scnce rtf mind and nbsencc of PMhUr 8 Jn thc 

h»s led her te «. m e ^ W-SS^ ^ S 

Johnson W “" il,,,lc '“'vrds "!£ ^ cas,,ry s,, "' :l ' <,r n "” ,!r '' 

iiyimavii < labourers. Lord Mclbourno, aflor 

1 all, had presided also over Hie 
repression of the Swing rioter*. 

When iho protest movement sur- 
rounding the transportation of the 


events. We are told once that 
there was nothing malicious " in 
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Treasury Solicitor papers (altliough 
it is possible (fi:it she sen relied here 
without success). 

As a result of these omissions, a 
winter of questions fcanain. What 
was tlio size of the average farm. 
* "iT" *v ,,v,u U1 1,10 and labour force, in tiite na*t of 
Tolipuddio mm became *wgo enough Dorset ? Wlwt v^re reMf be 


the 

tvwes in tiie romale Dorset a _, 

wi'th itdvi.ee und cosh. Hie practical 
nature of this support must have 
done something to stiffen tho morale 
of the few score of committed radi- 
cals scattered through Dorset. 

hostile H nr set County 

( hnmieie is not tin adetpiate source 
front which to establish how far the 
Chart ixt movement penetrated into 
Dorset, nor the difficulties the local 
Chartists faced. 

Miss Marlow records that George 
Loveless w:ls elected lo tho first 
ChantM National Conveuiion to 
represent the work ing men of 
Dorset. It is true tluu he was absent 
from Ihe meeting at Bland-ford In 
November 1838 which deolcd him 
(although a meeting of .several thou- 


increasing scale in 1619, 1623, 1624 
and 1625. The Habsburgs’ indebted- 
ness to the man who was their mo>l 
competent servant was of course 
met by a scandalously generous 
assignment of territory In Bohemia 
from 1621 onwards; but the actual 
process of this second enrichment 


'argriy of , *»du* £/ ou gh the obsessive aM e,Uon P r, != ^ 

Bltanding. Sarnble and many criss-cross tracks, lo find that Mann’s book does just 


there is no reliable record of what 
was agreed, only surmises made 
then and since. In December, 1631 
WallensLem again met Eggcnbcrg, 
the principal minist&r ; there are 
fortunately fewer doubts about this, 
the interim arrangement by which 
Wallenstein — desnile hi* dicmk«-.l in 


ings, horses, coinage, court hier- 
archy, mode of journeying, tastes in 
wine and beer, style in writing and 

iim _ speaking; on tho other, his robust 

these sources are likely to be untrust- Marlow speculates . a T fKS , °. 1 8 ” arrai °. r _ Wn ° indeed of European perspectives, in acumen in prodding new subjects 

worthy.) But they remain the only family gatherings and chats Mr*? a ?. op s . ar . ,ol ‘! roles and the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- —whether taxmen, 

SCXirCC^ TOr ! - - <• -I ^ t ■ VUu CnmahmAc bn ie f IaIa Minn i?-- i_ f 1 

Tlio London 
was oondu 
and success 
llwlo about 
zatiion. The 

VLot'ims was pniclical and offeotive, . folk but extending soudiwani 
nuxl Henry -Hethe-ringtoin, of the NorlJi iaxex. In such a 
Poor Man's Guardian, was only one George Loved evs, with his 
of those who visited 


those terms is all 
secondary und circumstantial, und 
the conscientious historian like 
Mann can do little more than sort 
out the bet4er guesses of his prede- 
cessors from the worse. 


gent rather than treasonable. He was 
considerably more passive and de- 
cayed, less of a dramatic hero or 
idealist or conspirator, than the 
majority of those who have studied 
him closely like to think. Perhaps 
the scholars could not help them- 
selves, but they based loo much on 
suspect testimony. 

It is the juxtaposition of over- 
whelming plenty and real dearth in 
(he sources which has always given 
the " Wallenstein Problem " its char- 
acter and Inspired its devotees. One 
of them, Hermann Hallwich, re- 
counts how a circle of historians and 
lawyers in Prague spent its leisure fin 
about the year 1870} by meeting to 
discuss Wallenstein, how he pub- 


lished his first work on this subject 
In general, his findings are that a£ ! cr . anolher decade— and he says 


Ip* a new version on ihe grand e * ar "P |e - 'vhile many scholars have edly, by Ihe age of forty Wallenstein m^'or or’bolh^r^'. 

lie Elsewhere he sounds more like sou ® 11 to rc * ftte Wallenstein's himself recognized his own genius pj e( j the lesser actors and intermedi- 

wny one wnnuc uwvuifv., wiui mnJ*' . . . n , t , s nctuons and liis inaction in Bohemia and passion for lordship of this sort, aries in 1630-34 to a far itrmJr 

victims’ comniilmcnl to constituiiond i«'™ ent Manners ghost, talking during 1633 lo political calculations, a mixture of ostentatious grandeur cxte nt than they did Wallen*?ebl 

village, lion, could have seen no h? >“ n wMmg, using emphatic Mann pays closer attention to his and precise economical manage- himself. He richtlv attarh^i 

— i CiEMiihw tflmmngrp tn mninra a. r> ntedical history, and lays more stress io **’“ «»rceinniitu u>hi<*h e - 3 uv '* lltu °*irenie 


warxl. ^repetitive language to conjure an 

So Miss Marlow has wjuayMphere: or hc poses ns a plnln 
book which, altliough not ImP*" ^ telling a talc far a4x>ve his 
wrong— anti sometimes evui inlw^P^' but wafted along by 
alive- — is frequently D0 “ 0a the ascertainable 

inept ; it fails lo get insidf interesting Chan fic- 

hi.dorical .satuation. This Is iw* ,Tbw ? K ^ another voice on 
because ffhe is a keen, hanl-mdt Wallenstein's own in 

and gifted writer. Might one kj* JW« biographer von- 

tihal perhaps site prides hersdfl F* 5 ®5 h« dares to the 

mudi on lior nutus as an "*■ a dramatist or novelist, 
lour ” historian ? Tf she had stf Iba predominant tone of the' 
ted the draft of Hus book # wworkb none the loss set by a 
reading by nn experienced apo wbn who has spent years exam- 
historiiin, or even by a long# p lbs sources, who wants io 
Usher’s rentier, and if she wd> great length, but taking tiro 
had the patience to rewod L npfedons of past controversy 
could have hen a very sixnsM # account without fuss or parade, 
study. ■ . “symptomatic of what follows 

* ttiere is no preface or mlroduc- 


The u nidentified labourers of Ireland 

A H^fTl^AIng Cluss ™«empkled P writ"g SS? ™ °. f ™ h 

352pp. Gollancz. £3.50. 5?^^ SS.’ft.S 


on his catastrophic physical decline. 
His lust military move, Ihe march 
from north Bohemia to Furth in 
Bavaria in November 1633, was in 
fact “ Wallenstein’s end ”. The initia- 
tive, on tho side of " his ” party, fell 
almost completely info the hands of 
others, Tr&ku, Kinsky and above all 
the Bran den burger Christian von 
How ; the latter was the great man- 
ager of the army officers* manifesto, 
the first “ Rovers of Pllscn. The 
generalissimo in bed, or carried in 
his litter along the fatal road to 
Clieb, was no more than the shadow 
of a once marvellously vigorous 
personality. 

• In the success-story of his part, 
also, u leisurely and detailed treat- 


ment. Here is the personality which, 
even in its decay, must be fitted into 
any plausible narrative of the 
stormy sequel. Here were his prefer- 
ences and values, as a fresh Euro- 
pean crisis appeared to be develop- 
ing In 1624, for him the golden year 
of peaceful consolidation. 

The difficulty remains that there 
were or there are no documents, 
amid ti sea of them, Lo clarify sonic 
crucial episodic in WaUentainV 
career. What were the principal 
points in his offer to Emperor Ferdi- 
nand II, in 1625, to take an army 
Into Germany? Mann is no doubt 
correct in doubting whether they 
were over clearly formulated. Eight- 
een months later, after Wallenstein 
l Kid led a part of Ills army out of 


ever-interesting topic during the 
First World War and returned to 
them during the Second. Captive 
Like these, Mann now recalls how he 
first confronted Wallenstein in 1932. 
Forty years on, wc have his second 
and third thoughts in this masterly 


importance, after the battle of 
Llitzen in 1632, to the need for 
detaching Saxony and Brandenburg biography of an intractable subject 
from their Swedish ally (thereby 
anticipating the Treaty of Prague ip 
1635). He would have been ex- 
tremely foolish to have repudiated 


An English edition of Wallenstein 
will he published In due course by 
Andri Deutsch. 


gation, no sophisticated arltfandf ather of the WC ? 


ANDREW BOYD i 

U* of to* lrEsh Trade Unions 
1729-1970 

155pp. Tralee, County Kerry ; Anvil 
Books. Paperback, 50p. 




flad they been able’ to re*d 
book, Marx, Engels and Lento v 
between them supply £ 
more incisive passages in ft) 
one fears, have been less than 
Part of Mr Ellis's dif(fe“fiw 


flUGUEY : 

Hirington of Stepney s Tudor 


Columbus. 


Ohio 


a potted general history of Ireland. 


Fi-miimii.. "f v , ran oi nrir iau»» w "r' uMul, , ^ ruinous. Ohio: 

°hLi 0 L?u?’. but - S 1 ** ®. re undoubtedly soring from tMj^riversity Press. SI5. 

. t ^ at vfir y jjjjjg d eta — I — 

tas^bcen ^ H ,r t. glon wafl lhe f „ |her of the 
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Does die Irish worlung-class hscif ' of Irish labour history. To * . 

re nnv beitnr i ,.*a »~.i_ -a tjarinti exaiuj^'^1^ , - ,r Hanngton, 

Stisfactoiy acco^^^^LQueen Elizabeth, gossip- 


influenced by" variety. There Is no 
evidence at all for the vital question 
of how Harington acquired manu- 
scripts of the Surrey and Wyatt 
poems which appear in the “ Arun- 
del-Hnrington Manuscript ", She 
speculates at some length but to 
little purpose on this point. 

Harington's life Is nevertheless of origin made their way in the state 
Of -obscure through scholarship. Sir John 


modest accumulation of lands and 
offices. 

Harington is hardly the “ repre- 
sentative gentleman of the new 
order ", as Professor Hughey claims. 
Men of his background did not 
normally play a part in the world of 
letters. Certainly men of humble 


. — - unvc oeen 

curiously , lethargic In their explore- .*t Duhlfn h«nw WtaSSS' " »—•- 

^ l l h . Prob^m of he seems to think the disestablish’ ^ ^ • 8 °- od cffcct ; but 100 much 


U8IKVIU1J "’"Tiiittitf ^ ' _ '7" — gossip- considerable interest. — — _ e . - e ... 

ment of te -Id* OtaSTTSS fh i4 'ffiTtS ! X^'Zd.% 

Ssf J * -SiU both dnh SL«rS*S 2 ?--J^. 


which tiie present troubles are but a 

SW «*» 'Stef mS 

. Plan If ^ i 8 /. 0s «*» «*« or what thev arc wnr tin. 

rge-jtaa 


y,ear^ ?F And Tftie.i Plan Cajru»i^ . ^ « r wnar they arc working 

U80s toDei«ayvS^T -Si- . us. too little infer- 


wrassS'sg' 


m ^ . from the French, initially' as' an 

lift pt ucero s De has it that Mrs Harington was an exereIsei ant } was then handed over 

clasMtiuT mfS Jrhl, P rf h >t hed -, Under his unacknowledged bastard of the king. W(A \Aeame6 n to be "com 

ciass-struc- merit of listing a num^ !kb ( j l4 j^[ ,, viwing hia hfetime. To this she Ho was later in the service ot c ..~,a ;«:»k ik« s «Hn amhn r » u. 



Irish Peasant ', 
Muqshy 6f |h e 


Irish Peasant:' which 

1 M. 1 inMii.tr ~t iLl ' ■ |hdu«traJiz 0 Xion of the north-east 


attempted 
, bxpando 
iCoiMoliy 

■'SS ^^■wm«panwn P :ate. odious, when dealin* ■ particular 


Mj-suHv- men ui tnituf “ . _ . 

Unfortunately,, Mr f along with five of more ined about his master's relationship 

" S% ,on / They «« rather with Princess EUzabedh, abd. spend- 

Wv uc i.-Il L DrOC lift inns (U...L . I « ika Tnust ifrtr hlS 


naitative is much too 'ZT'" 1 .’ **«y rauwr wnn mnccss uuum^ 

be easily readable; W y-* . |®^ JJ Productions, though the mg a year in the To 

aivej In a fS] D cha r h ’ 5 Mcond *ifc have a p^nsi He was again 

pages only 111- we ---■ . _r u_:_ 

*** ' are , Preceded 


r ^S4- 

: with : pQKonnJityW'MrEIIl 

'Kgenjtt-t arid it woikld bi 
* IfKilWt *t, pf .him^fauL i 


: particular .tragedy— makes 

: £2^^ n9t f ge ’ i * ‘ In^bljt, Is! a Jrasty . 
hrae deficiencies, k was .ffciul study. which at r _ in _ 

vWN the Utlrd ; mpre thon a otetenfce d? 

k was open to Mr Ellis . the course of^ bis bre^thjj! of Extbn ires 

satjrfj^ng,. or indeed 

Aqd in fact it . io >hnve.trica vctjt.wfL.7 


iforred with the Latin author ". He 
evidently enjoyed literature and iq- 
t orbs ted' himself in. it for tli^t reason; 
without Ulterior motive! ' , 

As It turned out, his career 
brought him 1 considerable ; benefits: 
IsST nuNCted of being Involved In But, uncharacteristically, he was not 

the Duk^ of Suffolk's rebellion, single-minded In their pursuit, and 
uib uukv ; . ■ .n-a.i uvi np.rcnnnl InvRJIv p.vnn whpn 


Tower for his 
arrested Jn 



Elizabeth's 


ei ™e >nade ,m' «ttemt>i t6-;icr: « pteasinuoptrasl to te.lito;- 

k-lnlkfc*! «? Js wsSSHSfe-’Et.S*-’ 
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University of HULL publications 


Hull in the Eighteenth Century 

A Study In Economic and Social History 
GORDON JACKSON 

Between 1 700 nnd 3300 Hull became Ihe third Inrgest port In the 
country. Majding extensive use of customs nnd jocal records, this 
book describes the changes In the volume and direction of trade 
during tho eighteenth century, The vast coastal trade la analysed and 
there is a full account of the valuable whaling trfade; Several chapters .* 
cover the local development that encouraged or sprang from growing 
trade and there arc accounts, enlivened by contemporary wrl rings, of 
local government and the religious atmosphere, Uie sot ini life or the 
merchants, and the condition of the poor. Wherever possible. Hull 
Is sol in ihc context of the national economy. 6 plates 6 maps £6 


A History of Grimsby 

EDWARD GILLETT 

Die author describes the slory of nn nnofenl borough founded in the . 
dpys of tbeScandEnavi&a aotllemcnts and sbows how tho hlStpfy of 
thQ town has been connected with the ivldcr world. He explains the 
origin and- growth of its docks and fishing industry, the effects of 
the oormng of the railway, and the town's former reputation as one 
of the most corrupt boroughs in England. 5 plates 6 maps £3.50 


The Modern German Novel 
1945-1965 

H. M. WAIOSON 

'The pcrrhan'novel can raroly hdve goner through a period of more . 
pii (standing creative. energy writes Dr Waidson of the ydars . 





■/. considored, and there' is a discussion of * Gmppe 47 * as .yvdl as of 
writers such <jg Grass, Woias, Bbll; and Jobnsoji, Swriwjl edition £1.7 J *' 

■ O.Xf .0 R.p ,U N IVEh.SI.TV : press . 
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Crtssing 
tije Mm 

I IUMPI IKi BE ItKEIJsY 

Xiku Churchill, Gfiuislnnc, 
Disraeli, Humphry Berkeley, 
former ToryM.l\, 'crossed the 
floor* in 1970 anil JoincJ the 
'Labour Party. In this Iwliiicttl 
biography lie gives a candid, 
account of his reasons and dis- 
cusses the personalities, issues, 
and events during this period— 
lleuth, Wilson, Macmillan, 
PovvfIJ—the Sexual Offences 
Bill— the system of electing a 
Tory leader before, and after it 
was changed— Rhodesia and 
U.D.I. On these and ninny 
other issues he provides an 
Intriguing, incisive view of the 
Conservative Party— and of 
Westminster, 

£2.85 



me 


Business or Politics? 

DAVID COOMBES 

The central questions on the 
nationalised industries— ‘This 
Is the area explored with great 
fckill and finesse by David 
Coombes, as he disentangles 
the amazingly convoluted re- 
lationships which have grown 
tip between Parliament, the 
ministries, the . civil, servants, 
and the day-to-day managers.’ 
Peter Wi (slier in The Sunday 
Times * 

£3.30 


The Bod/ik’flryavatdrcf of 


Translated with a Guide by 
Marion L.Mqtics 

The . first complete English 
translation of .this beautiful 
and moving Sanskrit classic of 
Mabliyaha Buddhism, on the 
Boddhieattva Vow, 

.Uhesco Indfrtn Series 


Industrial Relations in this; - 
UK Airlines - 
A*’N; J.BLA1N j 

A . comprehensive study of . the 
strangely troubled Industrial! 
jrelatipiu that have dominated: 
the U.K. Airline industry, 
where the ' workers earn tip 'to 
£900p a ycar and are more right; 
than left wing.- , ■--- 
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Commentary 


Could it be that those literary 
scholars with self-doubts- -the ones 
who. and currently in our own corre- 
spondence columns, are in hard- 
headed pursuit of the com I oris of 
science- :irc .selling about tilings the 
wrong way ' (Jranted that what they 
need in do is to drop the culpable and 
foggy subjectivism which oppresses 
them and attract the greater kudus 
that comes with ini personality. But 
they do nut hare to slarl by convert- 
ing their intellectual equipment : 
there is a lot to he said lor lirst 
lobbying for more actual physical 
equipment One shy glance through 
a laboratory window must have per- 
suaded many a humanist that it is 
simple to be. or to seem, objective if 
you work among objects. To look 
like n scientist might very well come 
before acting like one. 

Hut unless he is privileged enough 
to be able to hire the odd hour or two 
of dialogue with his neighbourhood 
computer, the literary man’s one 
technological aid lo dale is a pair of 
spectacles. Heller limes arc nearly 
here, however, to judge by a hand- 
out we have just hud from the Inlcr- 
Documcnlaliun Company of Zug in 
Switzerland. This exhibits as 
luscious an item of electronic 
wizardry as the iimmncrntc book- 
man could ask for : the DASA 
microliclie reader, which the Intcr- 
Docu mentation Company is giving 
hwt\y to anyone who sends them 
:in ‘order lor illJO worth of micro- 
lie he editions. 

The company's male model, 
photographed with the reader nest- 
ling on hit thighs, is a subtle coinbi- 
hation of gentleman scholar and 


Kvhnici.in: the lie is loosened and 
shirt-collar discreetly undone, hut lie 
still wears a waistcoat. It is hard lo 
think of a pleasanter way of moder- 
nizing the no doubt ftislv image ol 
the hook reader. The microfiche 
reader which is foil from below and 
projects the magnified page from the 
security of one's own lap is some- 
what larger than the average old- 
fangled book and. unlike a book, 
dues need to he plugged into the 
mains he lore a consultation. Never- 
theless. it might well be l lie answer 
for those moderates who are not pre- 
pared to abandon the traditional 
postures of reading in their cham- 
pionship of technology. Ami there 
is one advantage of the microlielic 
way of reading which is worth point- 
ing out. which is that microlichcs 
being much ton small for interpre- 
tation hy (he naked human eye. no 
one need ever know what you arc 
reading unless you screen it. In the 
circumstances, it can’t he long before 
senile liiturisiic pornographer gels on 
to them. 

* + * 

While we arc on the subject of imm- 
\alory reading methods, it seems 
appropriate lo recount the experi- 
ences of a recently-lapsed dynanio- 
spccd-rcuding pupil. Having attend- 
ed as many as five of the eight 
sessions, he retired, some £3U the 
poorer, but. happily, with his page- 
per- minute .speed only negligibly— 
and even then not permanently '-re- 
duced. 

The first of the gruelling weekly 
three-hour eluyies begun with much 
solemn chart-unfurling, graph-expli- 
cation, and Americanized jargun lo 
the effect that it is both possible and 
desirable lo road with the eye ra-lhcr 
than " with the mouth 7 (i c, via silent 
reiteration). .This intermediate oral 
stage would be circumvented if 
the eye were trained to lollow the 
student’s own linger as. to begin with, 
it moved across each line, then zig- 
zagged through paragraphs, and. in 
(he litiiil stages, made one diagonal 
whip-like stroke ailhwart the entire 
page. The system was recommended 
Tor all textbooks, and for novels, 
where any blurring of local detail 
would he more Ilian compensated for 
hy the resulting gain in a sense of 
structure. 

Furnished with paper-clips and 
trashy pop-histories, the class began 
reading ever-increasing sections of 


of I End-of-term report 


GKORGF. MAY.1.AUY i late I.nrd Nornumbrook, who. as 

Each in Ills Office Secretary to the Cabinet, was among 

i Qiinn I ... pi it the . most important inun in the 

190pp. Leo (.coper. £3.15. country and yd remained lotaHy 

— 1 unknown to the public. Since the 

One of the incidental effects of a persistent theme of Each In his 
major war is to convince some people Office is the relationship between 
that they have missed their vocation power and personality, the study of 
in life! Fortunately, it sometimes Lord Norma nbrook is one of the 
gives them the opportunity to change most significant in the hook. Hut not 
it. The Second World Wnr, in par- all the author’?* sympathy and per- 
tieulhr, absorbed hundreds of thou- eipience can mwke oven Lhe most 
sands of professional men and women eminent of civil servants fascinating, 
into the armed forces or the civil ser- Sir George relates how. when sHting 
vice, and left a proportion of them on the Civil Service Commission, he 
with np desire to reltim to their pre- used to ask candidates to name an 
vious occupations. Many, of course, ambassador nr a civil servant, 
eventually did mo ; some chose lo " Never. I think, did any enndi- 
make their careers where the end of date manage to name a civil sor- 
Ihe war found them ; others decided vanl." I he surprising implication 
to make an entirely fresh start, drat some could name an amba-ssa- 
A dumber of the last category; figure dor is attributed to the peculiar 
prammienidy m_Sir George Ma Ikby’s names which they had in t hose days. 

war he was r pub!ic schoolrnaRler, .® r0 ^ n ^ ^ writmg^ about politicians 
ctyriog the war ,h di^ic* : i&is- ' alwl *crvice .chiefs. At first thjs 
staher, ; and after the war jt dvll s«ms .surprising, singe he udmi la lo 
> sdryq ni; But Each '■ hi hts : Office . is : h:tVi ng despised polities and mil(- 
; :6n|y IncWontaBy " autobiogriphwal. iurism in his youth. The tolerance he 
well-organized later developed w ilS perhaps due in 

' ,ih ^ te ’ ;his horizon durin fi tllc war. Butqjiere 

r : and aftett tlie.war.' apd in; is al«jo a; suggestion that the cxeep- 

N^’ ;Zeafaml as . High! (CJammiv; personalities, he encountered--- 

« A:?'*. ^ ■ • . " ’ ■ • nknniUlll ’Akill. n ' ■ m ..i. 


print at ever- increasing speeds ; Hie 
sections were staggered and double 
ivicked-un t»» give a gradually incre- 
menting picture. The students then 
groggily completed comprehension 
tests, generally of the delete- wlierc- 
inapplieahle variety. <hir corre- 
spmideni. who admiileiily tended lo 
come near the bottom of his class, 
could often find only whimsically 
light-headed connexions between the 
questions posed and die texts studied. 

As the weekly sessions supple- 
mented hy ail hour a day of home- 
work passed, phenomenal speeds 
were recorded. Some students, it 
seemed, could read pages as fast as it 
look to turn them over, if not faster. 
Aided by exciting new note-taking 
methods i associative-diagrammatic), 
comprehension rales rose propor- 
tionately. Olliers, however, while 
sending sore fingertips scurrying 
over identical-seeming pages at 
similar speeds, were loo winded lo be 
much concerned with extras like 
comprehension or recall. 

The course ended for this particu- 
lar student when, during a conscien- 
tious homework session, he read 
WUut Muisiv Knew, hy Henry lames, 
in eleven minutes, and found himself 
in a position to sav only Mini there 
was indeed a little girl called Maisic 
in it. and. moreover, there was a 
personage called “ Sir " someone 
in il too. He found, also, that a 
languid perusal of ilic O rfont Com- 
panion to English l.iicratinv ren- 
dered several times the iurnrmalion 
in a quarter of the time and could lie 
obtained. furthermore. without 
abolishing the finger-prints of his 
right hand. However, many students 
found (he method totally satisfactory, 
and it is helieveil that only a liking 
for literature stood in the way of 
success in this particular case. 


While we still await (and it has been 
a long wait) the supplementary 
volume to .lohn ( arler's and Graham 
Pollard's .-In Ein/uirv info the Nature 
of l \'rtain Nineteen! h-t 'eiiltny 
hunpldeis 1 19.14), fresh links in (he 
T. J. Wise forgery chain continue to 
appear in the saleroom. Sotheby's 
offered this week a number of 
forgeries stemming from the collec- 
tion of Harry Huston l-nnnaii. 
hihliograplier and hook -collector, 
whose collaboialioii with Wise in 
maitufaeiuiing and marketing their 
forged “ first printings " of nim*- 
trcntli-cviitury writings has been 


older generation, very different from 
those Sir George heard whining lo 
the University Grants Committee 
about having to do eight hours teach- 
ing a week. 

The two most successful chapters 
are those on school masters and 
rebels, including one or two who 
were both.. Sir George lias a partic- 
ular affection, like many schoolmas- 
tens, for those who set the school 
rules at naught, whether they are 
boys or masters. He carried the 
sympathy with him into public life. 
He writes at length and with affec- 
tion of a working class colleague 


firmly established s i nic . 
l ,on . the 

intneacics of n„ Mp , 
mumpulalains ;irc 
jib k- for delaying the new f J* 
Pollard. | here is CVI 1 4, i 
assessed, to,,. It f u 

pmhj.hli; 

pendent ol Wise. w ’- 

lf the Wise cimtuxiu ■» 
M'luc of the highlights Jt If'.; 
iKiilar sale. Quarileh |hf i 1 

Hiixion I or man forceri,,, 

nni^ happy « hc 

IM-IH edition of The Dream trjd 
I onus hy Caroline jt. 
■She was the model for I),.- 
Merediih's /iiViiw «/ iheCto^ 
I --al ly in IXK4 Meredith told^ 
son that he was finishing is 
Partly nioclellcd on Mrs N«i 
" '* 111 *l»iv is between nuryha 
liaxr had to endow her .with it 
and make them evident It 
discerning." A little Inter Mb 
told Mrs Leslie Stephen: 
Diana keeps me still on her ^ 
way lo wedlock. I cuuld have) 
her nicriily, with my complin 
the public. Bm the marrying < 
sets me traversing feminine hh 
and you know that the why rf 
ncvei he accounted for. 

This particular copy of Jht 
lias on Hie flyleaf lacing Built 
man's elegant bookplate a pt 
him written in his own bnJ 
** A Deed of Gift " anil dated 
4. |*HW. 

'Hie 1 1 mil i css DLm she might! 
Whose face* confronK her d 

To inuke the Meredithiaa glii 
Weie this the only one I hid 
Vwere needful to rctnin the bpi 
A lilllc longer in its nook; ’ 
Hut I’ve .i M presentation " ori 
So this I give to my dear So* 
Mam icc. who knows how tight 
• 

To set by l)i«n on theCmsl 


Starling next week, tlm parafl 
middle page will be ixfli[*j| 
larly hy a column of pcrwnfl 
1 1 lent. We have asked a iw* 
cotilviholois lo write on bowi 
lural matters and the first of* 
Aiilhonv Hurgess, will nppwi 
next week. Subsequent coulmoU 
will include W. I. Weathcrtf.) 
Gross. Alan Prycc-Jones ® 
lames. Mm Willett. Peter ft 
< nuimcntaiy itself will notn 
but will appear when it wiBtHi 


who served with him when hH 
District t oinmixsioncr in 0 
land during the war;*™* 
iHiwIcdgcs a warm reeling tor 
Powell today. Of 
ores in public life* l J V u 
Ciaiiskell. lie writes 
like many sclioobn«W*« f 
not pai licularly like lhe 
rises naturally to be top 1 ’ 1 * 
He ends with the *•** " 
tions which might appear . 
master's speech sif |j h , j( j. 
giving. It is a niello*- f 
full of good wnecdnlcs 

judgments. ■ j 


5^0001*; Sir; Ooorgei nevpr. «jase<i to Churchill, Attlee, Heyan. . Macmillan, 
■ dispto ; the • of a Wavd,> Montgomery; Alknbrookts*- 

, dtfifbrqnce betvrecfl - a: bwil servant *® ro . mb]T 
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From Mother to Trickster 

The collcclcd works of C. G. Jung «rc being gradiyft 
brought out hy Routledgc uiul will soon be c ‘ ,nl rf^j 
(Send to us for full details.) Wc have also puWp**®- 
shorter books at a much more general level, s u ***| 
Modem Man in Srttrrh Of a Soul (cloth £1.75, PfW 
•• 5dp) and Jolande Jacobi’s l he i^yt hology oi l” v‘- 
(Cloth £2; paper £1.25); then, more n&w. 
Psyrlinfawcitl R efh‘t units : A New A ntfu’lOK? *n W 
Writing 1905-1961 (cloth £3. paper £1.751. 0^: 
April we publish Jung's J-twr Arituiypes'- M** s 
Rebirth,. Spirit. Trhksttr, a selection (library ; 
£l,fiO, paper 80p). i!;"! 1 , 

ROUTLBDGE ' 

] Hindoo and Huston 
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riel for the court pnniuclinii of Cuhtnon’s I a l-iera, el rayu y la piedra, in I 'nitnciti. HflO. Ki-pmifm eif hv Kind 
minion of tin • publishers, from A History id' the .Spanish Singe by N. I). .Mia gold, th/ord I'liivci.bty I’rrss, 1!X>7. . 


"I HRST 1IIHP.I' Volumes of 
Benn's new ** 1 .Ifcrary llihlnry 
’ of Spain ” will shortly be com- 
W by the add it ion of live more ; 
tof these, though, will deal with 
Mkh-Anicrican literature since 
kpeodcnce mid another with 
Wan literature. The venture is to 
^1 coined. Histories of literature 
^nlsh authors are normally 
t!Q for the .Spanish market only 
tod both to pay scant attention 
9 m foreign scholars and critics 
* bold have In say and to intrn- 
e para-literary evaluative criteria 
w fireat interest to foreign stu- 
J . ' n* general editor makes it 
1 *‘ aI , lWs project is mainly dir- 
necds °f English -speak- 
jwtKnuc students of literature, 
wre is nothing bclleltrislic about 
under review. They are 
["«! with purveying inform.i- 
na with describing, analysing 
, wmmenting. very much with 
irn i» S , m , m lnd. They contrive lo 
5 ^ “ ate without being modish. 

anJ !IS l. a,i We ^ ft ‘ Vcn ,fic l° n B 
C rt j 0 y Ht0riCS ° f t,,is klnd 

f° rew ord, perhaps 
h fn^' lb y ,n tllc cfreumslances. 
Krv hi , aranted , ,he validity of 
ME?- There is no hint in 

fch I? r ,h . !it - whethw « 

bM „[ h^nfiography or as a 
L,n”L. c, ' lllCls, b. literary history 
awiiK, 1 Hnd . tellingly assailed. 

ah i . a s 'f mi* ion in which 
S ,t Ul } lvcrsIlics insih l wn the 
y nin.i M ldy ;°. f literature while 
modern critical theorists con- 

ri ikSnLii n !l PP r oach has recently 
? W wut by George Watson 
Literature, though 
Ui thJW there not to con- 
es 5 S 0 "" 1 approach but 
3retw,i s, . - r . S0n .' le much-needed 
i if^o J ustl f '«* If ons^ for it. Hut 

“Hit lhAr^ an L“ 1, in P rtc ‘ icc * do 


A. D. DEYKKMONPi 

Lie Middle Ages 

244pp. £2.25 (paperback, £1.25). 

It; O. JONES : 

The Golden Age : Prose and Poetry 
255pp. £2.25 (paper lunik, £1.25). 

KD5VAHD M. WILSON and DUNCAN 
MOIR : 

The Golden Age Drama 1492-1700 
171pp. £1.95 (paperback, £1). 

Bonn. 


7. .■,. wn . ie muen-needed 
• if * .J^.hf'catjonst for it. But 

mill liiL?2 n M in P^rticc.' do 
h «- s t‘>ryj perhaps M li- 
fe reminded that many 

slime for /t 16 ^ mUSt J,dm ' rc have 
Hov^'ijP^fmond's survey of 


lucidly expressed material, a good 
deal of which will not be found in 
any other' historical account of 
Spanish medieval writing. It gives 
generous weight lo work done outsidfe 
Spain. Very full bibliographical 
guidance Tor further reading is sup- 
plied: dial, indeed, is an excellent 
feature of all three volumes. Professor 
Deycrmond's account of the epic is a 
model of reasonable objectivity on a 
theme where clan warfare is more 
usual. He also takes his readers 
easily through the problems of lyric 
origins and the tangled later history 
of the medieval Peninsular lyric. 
What one misses, perhaps, is suffici- 
ent recognition of the litcrury import- 
ance of Hie musical context for which 
so much medieval poetry was written, 
lhe account of medieval prose 
romance in Spain manages to give a 
new look to that subject while remain- 
ing authoritative. 

The fifteenth century— and particu- 
larly soirfe of the bjg fifteenth-century 
poets, like Mena— scents to get rather 
less attention than we might have ex- 
pected; while some critics will think 
Professor Deycrmond’s concept of 
medieval litcratifre too wide ranging. 
But it is only very occasionally that. 
bv<in on one of these distant excur- 
sions, he can be faulted- nius. while 
it is prpbably correct to say that Diez 
de Games’* Victoria I isf governed by 

chivalrcique assumptions, tnij* judg- 
ment would .hardly lead students to 
realize that the Vkriarialn (withou 
benefit of. chivalry), also 
source for ourknowIcdgeoMute 

medieval Spaflixh 

nation. i and ouvul warfare. A _be)ijl 

llhsit ptfpdems. of; literature ought not 


MARY GAYI.ORP RAN DEI. : 

The lilBtorlcnl Prose of Fcroimdo de 
Herrera 

20fipp. Tmnesis. Distributed by 
Grant and Culler. £3.75. 


CAHKIEI. CKI.AYA i 
Explorm-Idi) de In pnesin 
198pp. Barcelona: Scix Barrel. 130 
ptus. 

Lo be interested in (he historical 
aspects of chronicles seems to bo re- 
sponsible for the odd remark, apropos 
lhe biography of Miguel Lucas de 
Iftnzo— a major historical source for 
the reign of Henry IV and unique 
among Castilian fifteenth-century 
chronicles because of its direct usfc 
of documents— that Its particular in- 
terest is that it provides evidence for 
the existence or semi-dramatic liter- 
ary forms 't the fifteenth century. 
What literary historians ought to do 
ibout chronicles Is u problem huTdly 
solved in Professor Jones's volume 
either. It does not seem unreasonable 
to suggest Unit, if they’ are lo bemen- 
tioned at all. the reader ought at 
least to be • given some - guidance 
about the way they carry out their 
prime function. „ 

In The Middle /(grt Professor 
Dcycrmond is compelled by the facts 
of the case to discuss writing in Pdr- 
tuguesc. It is to be, regretted that 
he did hot also think it appropriate 
to discuss the admittedly loss obvious 
but rtlso very important relationship 
between ; the writing done in the 
Catalan-speaking , nrea of the Penin- 
sula and literature In Spanish. There 


sula and literature In Spanish. There 
seems to be something wrong when 
a generative figure like Ramon Uull 
sKures only -one passing mention, 
and a number of hints about the 
influence ot Gaiakiri writing bn lit- 
em nirc in Spanish arc. not followed ; 
up. • -r&mtillana’fi concept. : of. 
“ Esivafia ” as a euliuml unify did. 
not' stop short on the eastern lingnisr 
tic frontier. This .'omission; students 
may not fcilize. leavCs thent with an 
jimputatcd : irppiression j Qf {,medIeVul 
Spanish writing* ’If. ^ opc hopes; 1 


Mil' luiilii.iimini: vwlnmc on f'siLihm ■ 
liiciiilurc puiN tins right, it will Mill | 
lu* true I li:ii the leader ni Professor 5 
Di'ycrninnd's volume is liable In § 
cuiry awiiy ;i distorted view. ; 

I’rnloMir Jinics's own task was a 
mure dillieiili one. If. when all is J 
said. Spanish medieval writing re- | 
mains raihcr thin on the ground, 
(ioklin Age literal urc exists in cm- J 
hi i missing quantities fur t lie literary . 
historian even when, as here, the 
drama Inis been wisely hived oil' into 
a .separate volume. Pro lessor Jones 1 
usually keeps elear of current 1 
attempt*, to rejig Spanish sixteenth ' 
and scvcnicenlh-ceniury literature in ' 
terms of racial influences, art history. 1 
and so on. He rules out also 
"amateur sociology ”, though there : 
are a number ot interesting points i 
made in his bunk which, perhaps, 
suggest that something may have 
been lost hy his scholarly refusal to 
give lihnsefl’ much sociological rope. 

Professor Jones is always scrupu- 
lously carcl'ul not lo interpose his 
own critical persona hetween lliw 
reader and the material under discus- 
sion and accepts the anonymity of tha 
historian. .Some renders may nut, 
therefore, always realize the extent to 
which they arc given, without fuss, 
fresh critical uper^us and new per- 
spectives. thus Professor Jones 
notes that, contrary lo whul one might 
suppose from some current critical 
orthodoxies, the Counter-Reforma- 
tion in Spain witnessed the publica- 
tion of a torrent of frivolous light 
literature, while the notion that reli- 
gious writing became, more than 
before, everyone's favourite reading, 
depends on a selective and nphistori- 
cni use of publishing statistics. He 
also queries the opinion that religious 
poetry of meditation drew exclusively 
on the experience of the Ignalian 
Exercises, Qucvcdn's defence of 
archaic orthodoxies, for alibis inno- 
; vaLions as a stylist is pointed out. 

5 It is. too. refreshing to find a 
• historian of Golden Age literature 
(. who is not afraid to say that some of 
\ il, even if it was popular in its own 
| day, is not really very good by any 
standards - Gucvura, MaliSn do 
, I'll aide and Ledesma arc examples. 

1 Conversely Professor Jones reminds 
us of- the Importance o/ forms that 
textbook history often ignores, such 
as chap-book Htcnttiirc. He nlso 
’ points up the I in port a liec of works 
like Dclicado's Loutna aipfahiz/i and 
, some of .the sixteenth -century ilin- 
logucd forms of realistic fiction 
modelled on t.n Ccfext'uia. A real 
nt tempt is made lo distinguish criti- 
cally between the many poets nf 
second rank ■ usually herded logciher 
rather indiscriminately in a kind of 
) critic's sheep fold. 

Every render will, of course, have 
his oxvn reservations. Does il really 
quite dispose of a serious problem 
I about Grueiiin to say that the 
Christian view is “ everywhere taken 
. for grunted "7 The account of Son 
. Juan de la Cruz perhaps does not 
! allow for the extent to which xvhnt 
i might seem to be the influence of lay 
I literature can be accounted Cor from 
. within orthodox theological and 
! biblical tradition. One might, per- 
r haps. Irave hoped for more about six- 
. tcenih and seyentee nih-cemury theory 
. of literature and about the pervasive 
i influence of rhetorical theory on au 
t writing at this time, particularly as 
3 a great merit of Professor Jon css 
s treatment of his subject is that lie is 
- ! concerned., to - kc6p.. remindlng his-, 
t modern readers that. ;■ Renaissance 
j readers did not respond to literature 
r us they do. This volunxe makes nhtch 
mpre use of illustrative textual quo- 
r tatlon than the.oihcr two in the scries : 

5 ; that is. also useful. ' 

The third of these volumes, dcspjt? 

. . the sequence of nnivic^ on tho title- 
, page, is mostly 1 yrittefi by Duncan 
5 Muir. E. M. Wilson contributes ^ie 
)f chapter on Calderdn. though his jn- 
> flucnce as an, interpreted of the Span- , 
:. r 'bh;T0|Hfi/M 'proper P^iJ’ be sensed ■ 
. elsewhere' too: Mr Moir's chapters 
I : nre full and . wide-ranging and per- 
1 haps. :d limes, a little too enthusiastic < 
; about Spanish Gplddn Age drama, in. 
J. the sense that , a tendency -to use. 
. . somewhat entotive language about -Its : 
j 5 excellences may lekve . an impressjon ; 
f ' ■ that Tie ' is cdnCeraed yOve/inUch . to ’ 
1 : sell the pfoilucl. He takes his, stand 
firmly. on;th& view that tim tinqiia, jnj 
s .rits jnstin I'urnis, wa< ipdrk^jJJy didac*»- 
r ;|ic. He cycn-go^s sq fiir, H io^ailgr;' 


Bloody 


From tho (U.rir*i*t ivr* story to 
lhe crime novel : a history 
By Julian Symons 

"I rihiilJ mnl il .ig.iiu mu] again >mi) 
llii'i r>'n ni. xhfiilc I.f itoLilil Hint it will 
vi'nmin i h«- i ln.-wic.-'liHtj MmiiiV' 
lii-tiiMi.'* • /.i’ll Driphlnn. "Itcmlily 
li-et minii- in Ir-il Li i uiiy«fiu- who hlis-nvMV 
nnjnyfil n di-lcr tivi- Mmy m u ciimn 
nnvol.” - Kingxhy Ami*, S/n '-tutor. 

“Il in, for my minify, tin* In— 1 thing 
yi-1 ilano in lliis nurmw uiul ditlii'iilt 
liold," - Alhhact (lilhett. Tin - Sutnlny 
Tehumph. XZ7& 

Go for Broke 

A Richard Graham 

adventure 

By John Welcome 

"Told with immoiiHO plmihibility, 
wliii-h iii hi; il should In**, llu-reni'e 
finniosploiHlul rimgli-hniipw, it highly 
exponent -ml heroine, mill Richard 
< imham is on lop form t hroughntil." 

— Andrew Hope, Keating Standard. 

£1 80 

Dawn and the 
Darkest Hour 

A study of Aldous Huxley 
By George Woodcock 

"An important book, for he is 
pmi ic-ul ai-ly rqu i ppuit by learning and 
temperament to appreciate Huxley's 
lifo-Umg quunt . , . To read Mr 
Woodcock's oh refill anHlykiu of the 
Oeuvre in to in ute inland Lhe complex 
Htrueturnuf HnxIoyV books."— C^tII 
Connolly, The Sunday Times. £S-G0 

Some Time 
After 

and other poema 
By Anne Ridler 

Sam e Time A ftcr Is Anne Riiller's first 
volume of verse for soim- veins. As 
always, her writing is murUei! by 
precininn of intelligence »i\d feeling 
which is tho more affective for being 
. unfiamlioynnt Hnd unostentatious. 

Tho bonk includes "Tha Departure", a * 
ono-nct opera which was iHiifoi med at 
Sadlera Wolla by.the Now Opnra 
Company. 41 

A Choice of 
Sir Walter 
Ralegh's Verse 

Edited by Robert Nye 

Tho latest in the Faber "Choice of . . , M 
Bories, with im intinductioii by Mr , i 
Nye. "The ideal poet for this kind of 
. erbrno de laci^nie collection . . , Nye’a 
introduction treats Ralegh ssa ; • • •. 

coiitotoparary and tried friend In . 

1 heed -which is surely right,” : • 

—The Times. : ! . £1:40 

Tibetan 

Civilization 

ByR. A, St^ui 

. France’s most ebiinent Tibet an ist ’• ;• 
paiTatcP th a complex history of Tibet ’ 
^ fi-omthe toovnntli cenUny A.D., when 
it emerged from l$uund, to the present . ' 
day. JJp ulso ailnly hcs the main 
elements of inadom Tibetan sixticjly it V 
.' wo)l ns tho ridigioiut hnd richly Varied* ; 
' a its of the epu ntry.Transhilcd by^’ , , • " 

: if;. K. S. Driver. Ulustrnii.'ii Jby l^bwang . 
: Tuudzin. With 31 ]daiw, 17 drawings 
' ' ^nd3ina)>9. ' ; . • M 




v gent r that , it -was. *, concerned ; jyilllh* 

■ [cifchiog "J he .iiprinri l pf r 
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Chrivlmnily In .surnc who did not go 
reguljirly in ('liurch The miller 
odd choice ol Cluuilio C’ocllo’s paint- 
ing of Charles II adoring the Host 
tor the tlml-juckcl is presumably 
mean! in underline this approach. 

There remains, of e nurse, the prob- 
lem why many churchmen (and not 
only Jesuits! took a dim view of tho 
secular Iheutrc and even Mr Moir 
seems to feel that his thesis is not 
uniformly true, since, speaking of 
Aliitvdn, he observes (hat that 
dramatist's serious mural purpose 
was not always evident in the work of 
other playwrights. (I would, clearly, 
be absurd to deny a didactic inten- 
tion in respect even of the pre- 
Caldcroninn Spanish dramatists, but 
the question is rather how important 
it loomed antid their other purposes 
— to cnlbrtain. to surprise, to provide 
spectacle and to contrive suitable 
vehicles fur die Mars of the day. Wus 
il merely fortuitous (hat Lope dc Vega 
turned to the didactic function 
of the i ii mafia only at the very end 
of the Arte maim t 


On one occasion, Mr Moir seems 
to gel near using casuistry to defend 
simple incompetence when lie sug- 
gests (hat the incoherence of Mira 
dc Aincscua's dramatic action may 
have been deliberately intended to 
provoke speculation about Ills mot- 
ives. Uni. on the whole, anyone look- 
ing for a general survey of what 
Spanish drama in the Golden Age 
was like will find this volume serves 
him well, even if its tendency is to 
stress (he romcilia ns literature rather 
than, strictly speaking, as theatre. 
Staging and .stagecraft arc dealt with 
adequately ; but students may wish 
they hud been told more about how 
seventeenth-century players actually 
acted, whether they were ns loose- 
living ns was said at that time, what 
the authority of the author's script 
was, and so on, for these down-to- 
earth points have their bearing on 
our understanding of what theso 
plays mount to contemporary audi- 
ences. 

■ Professor Wilson’s succinct chap- 
ter on Gildcrrin neatly puls at tho 
reader's disposal the main results of 


.D.?KTACA CaUJKRON, 

• <b*la ft ait a ; 

* n«jVA ? m . * titj / tytfrtt- Utter' « ' ■/' 

s ■' " y[ 

I if n il in - - * -** - *- i*\ . 


many years’ critical thinking about 
that still rather enigmatic master. 
Perhaps il is a pity that (he volume 
does not more often risk compari- 
sons with the seventeenth -century 
theatre in other countries. Professor 
loncs’s easy gift for comparing Span- 
ish literary phenomena with similar 


material in Italian, French and Eng- 
lish literature makes his volume the 
least open to the charge or parochia- 
lism of these three. Rut one must hope 
that all will be translated into Span- 
ish, for their sometimes unconven- 
tional perspectives and their aware- 
ness of criticism in languages other 
than Spanish ought to lead native 
Spanish-speaking critics to take an- 
other look at many hallowed ideas. 

Mary Gaylord Randel’s book 
serves as a useful reminder ihal many 
sixteenth and seventeen I h -century 
writers of creative literature also 
tried their hand at writing history. 
She discusses Fernando dc Herrera’s 
Relation de la guernt tie Chlpre ami 
his Tom fa Mara, both of which, sha 
concludes, exalt heroic virtue - at Iho 
expense, one must add, of any attempt 
to arrive nt historical truth in its 
ordinary sense. The book is useful, 
though it could have been shorter 
than it is. 

Gabriel Celaya’s ExpInrachUt de la 
poesla, recently reprinted, concerns us 
here because of its two xubsinnlinl 
interpretative essays on San Juan do 


Cruz and Fernando z 

The idea that a poet h kS ^ . .» danced at many universities yet 
speak Illuminatinghj aft^h journals that can bring mentation 
other poets than ? i. , Mi-going work and reflect cross- 

is one that In soiip r °f K5 ‘ (S ' i ' tr l i-cWiwty common problems are still 
guished «£»<■«•$ 


guished exeentinm k LliME- cm.ii try possesses uoinuig 

hn.'M . 0ns - has net h fullv corresponds to the serious 

ncLii proved true, Bui, \iW, ■ H lidt ranging intellectual publioa- 
■ii'ch criticism can S 11 ^ ! ,i£ Thrive® in France, but only 
make the historically jn&Ijl r* lrish inngazines-lhc legacy 
ber the Prcscnlncss of ^ Jut him. There is still too Mlilo 

and m (his Sr Celnvn ^ !L..*ieaikin across depart menial 

thesis that »££** 

“ noesfa n „ M •• ‘.Ir^ stall 


“ poexfn pura ” will ««.,» 55* 
to specialists in s S nl S 
aesthetic theory but, ou§te 
tcM.it plainly has — jj 

cal truth. There is a good da] bl 
stud, too. for Sr Celaya's <J 
that questions about the ij^ 
ten lions of San JuandehCm 
inevitably bound to strike J 
note. Maybe George Watson um 
when he says that the doctrine^ 
eternal present in literature ab 
to prove a limiting tyranny. ^2 
ary history can prove a 
tyranny too. ] 


To the Editor 


The State 
of English 

Sir,— Lines inspired by (he con- 
troversy in your columns on the vulue 
or otherwise of Old English studies. 

Our Norman be tiers 
Taught English letters 
To bathe in. the fresh 
Warm springs of the south 
So turn your bucks o.n 
Anglo-Saxon, 

.The d in the flesh, 

. The te in the mouth. 

ANTHONY BURGESS. 
16a Piazza Santa Cecilia, Rome. 

Sir^ — (This letter comes from Cam- 
bridge (United Kingdom), but does not 
coni rib ulc la k the parochial discussions 
with Which some or ihy ’colleagues and 
tlxSir students have lately been regaling 
your renders. Tho simple fact about 
keeping the record straight is that, if it 
comes to he written, thoso items will 
not appear. 

All . should be grateful to your 1 
Correspondent Tor' Ns wide-ranging 
efforts; but in grent part he seems to 
Irnvo come up with small matters and 
passed over large ones. This may bo a 
natural ! result of working on short 
visits and selective Interviews, but I. 
write because I believe that it also, and 
tUraulclingly, reflects the state of the 
subject. 

A‘ university's printed syllabus and 
the rest matter less than how such 
things are frilled out in practico by 
individual occasions of Leaching aud- 
io literary studies . above' ail— reading 
books. 1 am well acquainted with one 
English Faculty where, over the past, 
eight years, student' numbers Save 
increased bv about 50 per. cent, univer- 
sity- staff by about .25 per cent, and 
borrowing or books from the library 
by neatly i .000 par cent. Much of 
cre*t a 0 tf debit, and of the whole 
qualUv af life and study there is said 
in .little by inpl one fact ; excusably' 
perhaps, your Correspondent did not 
unearth many such. Among them, I 
would note the quality of relations 


have to toe the line behind the scenes, 
n I that is farce and charade. J would 
also note the quantity and still more 
the quality of original thinking and 
research in a depart me ill. More than 
one of those you reported on have n 
notable recent record in this respect ; 
others rather conspicuously not so. 
inis matters for itself, and [or Leach- 
ing too. 

We have often hoard flhat study of 
tno native !,ulcratiuie allfors a nenhaa* 
uniquely aupacious and flexible »vw£ 
new of man's powers. potentWitics 
j 1 / 1 . situation. Arnold, f behove, stressed 
inw first, but its importance is the 
greater today beoause she tirao for 
Jistomtng is running out. It is not 
m^^wsrily forgotten because OKI 
Bn^Hs^sludied. Tnio, the mechani- 
cs 1 d ininoultto mean that il will te fo 

toil Old 

iinglisn taught in a largo tuid modern 
spirit would mean more than Shake- 
speare, or Eliot, peddled by criticasters 
n'od pedonte. n fa almost certainly 
forgotten if the organization of tho 
subject becomes tho conHidoffiial nrc- 
sowe of an In -group. "People who 
hw bow we do Ihwtgs *' Is « phrase 
«Wtt ownes to pwid: the nubhentio 
tfogo. or tire Circumlocution Office. 
<jjr society endows tho univcrcily 
siudy of English, at gtfganUo «st. 
because <xf wlwt lliat stutfy offers to 
uto needs and purposes, in die largest 
sense and Inchidlno the need to be 
jadLoidly challenged, of society Usedf. 
In m for as towt nkbiato dctarmlnaot 
is KHgotten or rqnudiaicd, pijUabus 
. ‘ moans solf-<{fidutscnt tinkeir- 


m ■ 

r ! ' 

t ' -il 1 

il ' T 


. f. reunions 

between staff and students r syllabus 
.options . can be liberal on paper, but If 
students, especially research, students, 

■■■■ 


■ rm. eviliniUUIMlIK UIULW* 

iiw. That remarki though £rom a 
MocternJst, Is no puff for the contem- 
porary. Over the nc»l iwonLy years, for 
cxasnple, an wo we driven to br^ik 
free from the vulgar hubris of “The 
Land off Mare ” — rndlosH growth, mas- 
torftilncsa and reEaunfog destruction— 
medieval studies Will be seen to hove 
an altogether special memingfulncss. . 
Whethor thai will be qulto bo while 
they are naught os at pncsent, is 
another boing. 

The world oE “ various committees ”. .. 
mentioned, earlier in diis correspon- 
dence by one o£ my colleagues, will get 
neither ride far. ft can provide oppor- 
tunities for significant innovation, and 
one might hope that it would decline 

i ■ • ■ 
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(o be intimidated by ahuse. But oppor- 
tunilies must be made into realities : 
which demands hard-working and con- 
structive-minded individuals to carry 
forward the study, thinking, teaching 
and library services on which progress 
depends. Without these things, commit- 
tee work is just endless jaw and empty 
substitute. If such people exist, they 
will find means for innovation nnd 
initiative, even if what they experience 
trom their committees is negative. 
Conversely, In n university given over 
1° the jazzed-up and new-tangled 
(could one exist) they would find 
moans for the best kina of traditional 
or indeed conservative teaching. Under 
present circumstances, however, tho 
mam point is rather that (while one 
prelcra not to squander emotion on 
what is unworthy of emotion) no 
condemnation Is too strong in respect 
of those who, usually for transparent 
reasons, seek to discourage or block 
the exploration by others of new 
8e , or ideas which may prove 
to have value for literary study. 

r„Zli!Lu Xao,ly r te' 11 ^ no between per- 
indifference to 

rr,^ ,and , 8 deb,,c conai, mer- 
uortd conception thiu ulint “ reform M 

n'); 3 "' 1 iS siving Students their choice of 
the moment, is hard enough to draw in 
any subject, In English, it Is especially 

the maueTrS 
Nvnmess to the creative writing nod 

tho P rest, 1 nl nnd iu whole 
“ urs « which has nothing to 
say to such matters Is no course at all), 
the loss central though certainly not 
css genuine contribution made bv 
learning, the constant invitation to 
Independent judgment, and the funda- 
mental fact that the objects of study 
(Iho works ) wore created to be not 
plain facts but objects of delight, all 
combine to make English, in nny univer- 
sity, to some liniliod degree a maverick 
® n “. a ®P®*- Properly understood, and 
made astrinacm «oi by grind but by 

dwi!rt de i do 7« nd i 118 S0C,aI ^Pon- 
slWhties I mentioned earlier in this 

letter, tliat gives English a place of 
leavening distraction which It fa no 
immodesty to recognize. 

I should like to note In passing thai 
the areas oE study ni issue in what 
your Correspondent mis-named ■ the 
Cambridge *’ brawl - (a brawl is a two- 
sided affair), are not now to that 
university. They have been steadily 
covered ia lecture and discussion for 
some years.- "Were they now to be 
impeded iu the level of organization (I 
do not say that that fa the case) the 
only tangible result would be wider 


interest nnd larger audiences. This 
illustrates what 1 mean by asserting 
that bard work by individuals counts 
more than what committees do either 
way. Il also illustrates how reactionar- 
ies arc doomed to lose either way, 
which I have noticed is no improver of 
their tempers. 

I may also note that Dr Steiner is 
right at least in claiming that lie 
introduced a subs t. ml in! part of those 
areas of slluly ; and I Hike pleasure in 
an opportunity publicly to say so. 

^ JOHN HOLLOWAY. 

Queens' College, Cambridge. 

Sir, — 1 am sorry Dr Steiner (March 
30) took my letter amiss. What he des- 
cribes as ” rather unpleasant cant ” ami 
“ official gUbnoss " is merely nvciiRiey. 
Bid he for his part is accurate when he 
states that, as a relative newcomer to 
Cambridge, I know nothing of the 
specific circumstances in which . be- 
tween 1961 and 1965. he did not obtain 
8 university post. I said nothing of 
them in my teller — indeed they would 
have been irrelevant to the subject of 
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A Personal and Political Statement 


J This long-awaited sequel to ! ; 

The Fire Next Tirtte 31s fat:- and 
I atoay Baldwin’s most eloquent 
| and-compJete expression oh ' 
Mvhat. happened m and to - 
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them fn my fcUcr — indeed they would 
have been irrelevant to the subject of 
his Faculty membership, since one 
docs not need a university post to be a 
member of itlic iF acuity. But 1 would 
not for the world seem gl.il j about 
manors or lluu kind, which I well 
know oitii be painful exporivnve. 

HOWARD 1-RSKlNli-llll.T.. 

Secretary to the English Facility 
Board, Jesus College, Qimbridgc. 

Sir, — I hope you will nllow me a final 
word, in order to point to the wider 
issues raised by this correspondence. Il 
is becoming clem that ull die humani- 
ties, from anthropology and sociology 
to linguistics, classics and the study of 
Hlcratiiro, arc having to come to terms 
with iho necessity of constituting them- 
selves as human sciences. In practice 
this nlso Involves a challenge to the 
central traditions or English empiri- 
cism, witdi its innate distrust of theory 
and consequent inability to arrive at 
general statements by any method 
other than the intuitive leap. Some of 
your readers— at nny rate ihuse prone 
to make connexions— mqsl have been 
struck by the similarity between my 
comments on The Great Tratlliion and 
those of Keith Hopkins (March 31) on 
an article by P. A. Brunt. In both 
instances the hiatus between the partic- 
ular and the general is resolved ritually 
and socially, t e, by the tacit consent of 
a particular professional group to 
accept such transitions as valid, and 
even, penhaps, to enjoy the skill wbh 
which (ho abrupt and unexpected mod- 
ulations and changes of key arc 
effected. 

In This context, “scicnlificily" Im- 
pllcr a -determination to resist both the 
tendency to translate loieilcctual 
inquiry Into a game of consensus 
politics ; and equally, to struggle 
8i,l,alion ' ln which h « 
3 ^ l a e .f owner of. course that 

mmiWS ro,ahons bo end- 
lessly .multiplied and laid nlonsside 

froth” 0 ™’ . nC0 ?“ givo “ Part ofthc 
ffi. ' ™ s ! .*^ 8 « now making Itself 
WtemA fields. I note, for 
e * S at an aptHnterprata- 

lS S “P b V Edmund 

Lcaep in the recently published The 

d sasS'wSh °L i aL whor0 h6 

rSm! v ie* of Audrey 

■ Chisu J[S !i > that various 
MN&^!li T ? ccdurcJt sl ^uld bo re- 
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interpretation ism It is bv t» n 
^>vious that this should be dog 
For a wxirk of literature dn , 
strike the reader or spectator a. 
way, but on the contrary, ia faty 
ufic nnd structured way j. An ki 
passive before an observer, bat a 
lutes an nictrvc orgunizaliou d ■ 
mg- No oinipk) analogy bcfanai 
wx>rk of the critic andthe hltoi 
possi-blu, for the relative weirina 
olomeuis, (lie distribution of ea£ 
,s .? already acoomphAedSl 
artist. Yet many liiorary critics, i 
on constructing " iboir own" fata 
taftion, nipproooh tho play, poa 
novel as if it were an intellwNla 
site, Trom which they can cun 
anything that strikes them u"kfc 1 
mg . Instead of inhitting in Mk 
of the way in which cncuia 
consbtutcd botli in the wort Mi 
through its relation \»lh cogowi 
tying systems ; of detenririq | 
what it is in n sods] ccoWl 
enables art to signify at all; I 
iwmmo than It is to be coiwitBJ 
cntioisin, by the tinkling together tf 
number of discrete pnrtloubn ii 
nvonaii/Jng discourse. Thai tab 
becomes a mystery : It Is the raid 
tjimisnnd nnd one different inkrpt 
lions, plus uoi no nragicnl ingreSdi 
In the act of inlorprefoion tali 
one thing that disappears. • • . 

Hardly surprisingly, this rtW 
pcrapectfvism, profitably cmh&d 
endless series of casebooks, (M» 
doracmeiii in the most otenra* 
areiw or Anglo-American phlNl 
which sees criticism as posing 
»f literature innuraerablo tod) 
ranging from “Is Oliver nif 
truant 7” to “Is Oliver TWsH^ 
aresque hero 7“ all of whkfi ( 


iniunieaiion across departmental 
ndarics. If there has been lilile in a 
0 r a posi-sinicturalist contruvcrsy 
a at Ieasi partly because there ure 
ry few places where such a diseiis- 
can occur. 

DAVID MORSE. 
School of English and American 
odics. University of Sussex. 

The New Context 
i of the Classics 

& r ,— The “ New Context of <hc 
offered some hopeful 11 ml 
imubiing suggestions. But there 
-med to be one curious omission, 
though your front-page contributor, 
Kr Levi, ended hJs opemiug sentence 
iih ibe words “ (he Roman oceupa- 
uif Britain ", and went on to refer 
'Romanized Britain, or crumbling 
reduced to grassy tumps", the 
ly other reference to Romano-Bmish 
ry ami archaeology oomc in Gerald 
ipnk article, where on page 370 
rightly comments that: “There nre 
too few such syntheses In lire areas 
periods where they arc possible — 
haps the best examples where his- 
aolually dirty their hands in 
ig what has been found in the 
h ue'siudics of, say, Roman Britain 
Roman Germany." To be sure, no- 
’y could or would claim tlmt Britain 
•pied Q position of central impon- 
in classical antiquity — on the con- 
q', " the great outermost island to- 
: the sunset'’ was peripheral in 
1 1 sense for almost the whole of 
(he Roman imperial! period. But 
is not the point. What one would 
timately expect to be recognized in 
i« of articles (and in your Com- 
) devoted to the declining state 
the Classics is some nwarencss of the 
■ importance of Ronm no-British 
■ology as a "growth area ’’ from 
die study of classical antiquity 
«rivd real benefits. 

Unfortunately, it has long been the 
1 that Brinish classicists (historians 
archaeologists as well As others) 
regarded Roman Britain ns a field 
taidy unworthy of their attention, 
criy for the antiquary or IJehnat- 
ri*r. R. M. Ogilvic, whose edition, 
a Inc late Sir Tan Richmond, of Tuci- 
s Asrieola marks n major step for- 
ra in Roninno-Britibh studies, might, 
e mould have thought, have alluded 
Roranno-Britlsh archaeology us n 
wth which to attract boys to 
c ' a ™p s - i Bui perhaps he Is too 
Bt. Tneitus gets n mention in his 
0 more Latin . . but not Agricola 
not Britain. 


arosque hero 7” all of wH Britain, 

receive quite separate and kgR™* wrdy ought to be the time for 
distinct answers. Thus, fat«prt^»wicia to exploit the public inter- 
n-ism becomes the codwprtir tntJ1 ® Roman antiauitics of Britain : 
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bulated Interest now b«ng *•{ 
the structuralist phonier ^ 

already fastening on procisri) *2 
regressive elements In H : n 50 *? 
will shore up and ensure 
ance of a multiplicity of 
fnteip rotations. 


Practical criticism 

out of this bedlam to® JkiiiSKi *oman antiquity At Leech: a 
ultimately emerge. YetjL ^ “bout to start in Arehacoloav 

sign of doing so. fn Latin. One must honethat it 8 il 

for the Worse seems to have too lw„ rau51 ho ^ ,l ,s 


tjiLc less ink 1 res l in imcicnt philasonhv 
Ilian formerly, it will be more iii;in 
pur«uli>v«.'al if ( hissioisis rol-inquiFli 
their claims to a nmsi vital aspect of 
Ih.' Classical tradition; it will be hdf- 
destniclive. The study of ancient phi- 
losophy is continuously bridging tliai 
gap between disciplines to which you 
refer. Only in January of This year, il 
Win niiuntaiiied jn a paper to Lite 
Aristotelian Society thut Aristotle's 
philosophy or mind is as good a buy 
us si try in the present philosophical 
market. 

In an era of lincrcasingly good 
mill' I a lions ancient philosophy should 
not be iho exclusive prerogative of 
those who know Greek and Latin. But 
it is part of the Classical scholar's 
raison d'etre ta promote die study of 
ancient philosophy and to keep it in 
touch with Classical studies in the 
broadest sense. 

ANTHONY LONG. 

Departments of Greek and Latin. 

I Inii-.trLihi /I...... 


to exploit the public inter- 
w the Roman antiquities of Britain : 
™5r°f visitor* rn 1971 to the 
bMi-known Roman sites in 
juunibflriand tHousesteads 122 , 000 . 
p 102.000, Corstopitum 61,000.) is 
uiiilllilllKn UZU WHWIHBWi fVri'urtilt fan of this. 1 daresay dial 

n pin, but on great works of M * lcs * n ra0re densely 

Y« few seem to regard this jSjJIKt® 1 ™ parts of the country arc much 
us being anything otber example at Fishbourne. And 

and it scents ohora d ®^ c l^|Eii»H ■ a warning here: if the 
bulated Interest now bring tHtard ] i U}1 Hiaccarwte, the Depart- 
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, Archaeology created by Fish- 
* excavator, Professor CunHffe, 
**toJTipton b— no doubt for good 
LiTl* <l ™ ls£er from Faculty 
of Scicncc - 
If.? !1 i Sls ,. l4l . eniseIve8 arc trans- 
fcrmN,.j 0 « d,Ba . p ^ no and. without a 




ted by Rmjnonttii ambiguity. 
taught critics to point to “ 
as a sign of profundity a® 0 
fur its own sake. . ^ 

There would aeeni 
tinct ways of dealing wta 
guous". One. that of 
say, in Suer Relisl° n - ] s 
the fringes of prixeptloflL**- 
ing something that 
lcly resolved. Gljem 
with Kantian pbilosophy. '”, 
is simply to rest in ambW"> L- 
nf delighted puzdtSn^jTjS 
that of Ldvi-Strauss MJ . 
Marx and. Freud), h J? 
proWimtitic elemcnfa : ;v. 

the antUVaiii. . : -.g 

. Thus, if there h " fa 
nevertheless ■*», 
very precisely wtal ?°f , i ?%si 
signifies. In this *1 „ 
arnve at ;gen»ne . 
tiiSinct from a P?H!L®*^5w 
opposite; afai 

aid nut that It' dura,' *? 

1 ThKJ-^ejpJiiiMy ■kfWI.- 
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m AhrritONY BIRLEY. 

Mbat&JS? ^ fl0,errt History, Uni- 
of Ueds. Leeds LS2 9JT 

lif Stores ling number on 
(Marob Jl) many 
.?? vered - Ancient phi- 
w ^ upfortttnate 

(uid ioterna- 

it about more widely 

Of ^ mc - No iodica- 

V a5\ f ^ W a * ed fr 0 ™ your 

ai jkk be apparent 

I tittS J* ““‘en* at ■■ 

.wwl Much of. the 
(£d' “tAffiSSS! Philosophy ta 

fc* 1 jpUlOSO- 
y, i**) 4 !* a most frunfol relo. 

fa due more ' to 
titan 
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Umvorsity College, Gower Sltcci. 
London WCI. 

Sif. — Keith Hopkins ClassidfJis 
nnd Soriotogeils ", TLS March 31) 
dt*js an injiBstico to ancient historians, 
past und prownt. in treating them as 
though they wore not hri&tajiians at nil. 
Tlwy are only inter osiicd, he maintains, 
in the events which uhe li tea-ary sources 
describe, ascribe equal importance to 
each and every happening, and do not 
really knew wjhnit it is they arc writing 
about. There is, indeed, no shortage erf 
dreary stuff of which nhat ds roughly 
true (ni though Lhe orbiolcs from which 
Mr Hopkins quoted are not in this cate- 
gory). But uhcvt is not whnit is at issuer 
To nsscss what anaiemt lii stony has 
been, one must look at Iho best 
exponents of the tradition. And Mr 
Hopkins's sir-icUiroa do not apply even 
to (he cjupiirioal English, from Gibbon, 
thnuigh Grate, down to Syvne, Gibbon 
nnd Grotc were not simply interested 
iu the poli'ilonil events around wlriob 
Lhey organized their writing, but in 
wbaL was ItappcJiing to the sooleliies 
about which they wrote. Syme's proso- 
po^rnphy is a taod for describing b 
sooieny. It is the wank of Le Nain de 
rnicmont, the seventeenth-century 
French Jnnsenist who made it his task 
to establish its ncoiorntoly as possible 
all the facts he could nbout tho Roman 
Emperors, which would -seem best to 
fit Mr Hopkins's description I 

Perhaps inudi'bionnJ way# of trying to 
undcraimid the past should nmv lw 
MippkmenL-tl with others, and gcncral- 
izi unions mtght to play n more cxip licit 
mul central roJc In tho writing of 
.-undent Idstory, Tliat fa a part of die 
wider problem of what would be the 
moat fruitful relationship between his- 
toriourapliy and the diiadplinc of 
fiooioJouy, 

TF.SSA RAJAK. 
Somers ilk College, Oxford. 

Sir Philip Sidney 

Sir, — May 7 reply, as briefly ax pos- 
sible. to Roy Davids's strictures on my 
publication (March 24) off the new 
(otter from Sir Philip Sldnoy to Edward 
Denny. 

Mr Davids's observations fall under 
two heads: (I) that I made much use 
of the entry in Sotheby's catalogue; 
and (2) that .1 made too little use of 
this. 

My purpose was to give an accurate 
transcript or the letter, and to provide 
such comment as would place it in its 
historical context, by identifying the 
persons and books referred to by 
Sidney, and by suggesting other letters 
by hun with which it might usefully 
be compared. 'If 1 was remiss in not 
acknowledging some assistance In those 
(asks from the anonymous cataloguer. 

I apologize to him; but if I had done 
so then T must . also have drawn atten- 
tion to several points of dfaagreemoni 
-—and I prefer not to enter Into con- 
troversy with an unknown opponent. 
The cataloguer's - purpose and mute 
were different : his, to emphasize what 
he considered matters likely to be of 
especial Interest to potential buyers or 
the manuscript; mine, to provide a 
reliable text for scholars. . • 

I did not refer to the provenance Off 
the manuscript Knee its inclusion- in- p 
nineteenth-century collection gave no 
indication of how It reached Mansell.; 
That it had Belonged tp Sir Thomas 
Phillipnii was relevant to a catalogue 
entry.;’ but it fa not relevant to our 
understanding of the letter. How the 
letter reached Mansell neither Mr 
Davids nor I. know. . We happen to take 


ihc c.il.ilngiKT. As I said " lhe iranscripi 
reinin', miiiic nf Sidney'-, riiariii'lrritlic 
spellings. Inn rejects more Nf r Dm ids 
“ it is csiremely doubtful 
1 h. 1 t mi in.injr* aiiiliorial spellings would 
husc siuvivud 11101 c Ilian one sIumc of 
nunuscripi tninsnti-sion ". Thai "so 
many" suggcsis a considerable num- 
ber : they are very lew-, and none o[ 
sucli id'osyncrjsy that they cannot ho 
found eftewhere. Would Mr Daviils 
have ns behove ihal Mansell's and Sid- 
ney's spellings fK'i-rr coincided 7 Anil 
then, as Tor " Mansell's conscious imita- 
tion of Sidney’s handwriting in the sub- 
scription and signature", lne only evi- 
dence thai it is such a " conscious imi- 
tairon " must derive from Sidney's 
subscription and sisnntnrc to other 
documents, so Llim this can hardly he 
adduced as evidence tint Mansell was 
copying Sidney's subscription and sig- 
nature 10 this particular document. It 
is a very poor imitation of Sidney 6 
hand (if that is its i mention I in con- 
ventional phrases which can hardly 
identify a document. 

I do not accept Mr Davids’s or the 
cataloguer's reading off " with " for my 
" wilbe " towards the end of the 
letter, nor do I know of anyone who 
would he rash enough to “ check " 
from a reduced reproduction of a 
photograph a reading derived Trom 
careful study of the mannsoript itself . 
The word •' with " oeours some thirteen 
tPmes In the letter, three times in 
abbreviated form, ten tones in full. 
In my opinion (and not only in mine) 
the word which I have read " wilbe " 
is quite distinct from Mansell's writing 
of " with ", and must be read “ wiilbe ". 
Either rending would of course make 
sense. 

Frnally. I did not 11 thimk it worthy 
of mention . . . that iu Ibis letter Sidney . 
makes the only reference to his own 
poetry Iu his surviving correspond- 
ence ", because it is not toe only refer- 
ence. In one of his letters la his 
brother Robert, Sidney refers to the 
Arcadia, a work which contains about 
haif tire verse he ever wrote. In Asira- 
phcl and Su lla reference is mode to the 
singing of his snugs, which, presum- 
ably, suggests (li at Sidney attached im- 
portance to this. But 7 am gktd to 
know that Mr Davids agrees with me 
that the cataloguer's suggestion that the 
loiter contained a probable ullluaion to 
Spenser cannot be substantiated. 

JOHN BUXTON. 

New College, Oxford. 

Sir,- -In your issue of March 24 John 
Buxton is technically correct in des- 
cribing the important letter from Sir 
Philip Sidney to Edward Denny as " now 
for the Oral time published The letter 
hns been in print for several monlhs 
and will be found on pp 535-40 of 
Ymmft Philip Sidney by James M. 
Osborn, which wo shall publish on 
April 27. 

Scholnra who compare Dr Osborn's 
text with Mr Ruxton's transcription will 
observe several small differences, especi- 
ally in capitalization and punctuation. 
Also, after the reference to ’’Tullyds 
offices ” Dr Osborn rends “ with studdy ” 
(not "wilbe studdy”) which balances 
■ “ with more ense in tile following 
sentence. 

Dr Osborn does not accept the asser- 
tion that the suggested reference to 
Spenser '* is untenable". To read this 
passage as a deferential compliment to 
Denny because he was a few years 
Sidney’s senior fa inconsistent with 
Sidney's tone in writing, to distinguished 
men of his father’s generation, such as 
Hubert Languct and Charles de 1'Ecluse. 
Indeed Sidney's wPrds “ to write my 
councell to him, yt (to say nothing of 
your selfe)" clearly contrasts "hun” 
with "your selfe". 

Dr Osborn's book prints tai the first 
time nearly n hundred' letters between 
Sidney and eminent : friends. Other 
newly .recovered documents include a 
long report Sidney Wrote after an. Infer-! 
view with William the Silenl, hero .in; 

• die struggle of the Netherlands to 
throw off the yoke of Spain. .. 

RONALD MANSBRIDGE.’ 

Yale University Press, 20 Bloomsbury 
Square. London WCI A 2NP., 

‘The Embattled 
Mountain’ 


"(TtL-tnik Ic.tdci " : his movement is 
described by Mr I'.ivlnwiteh as " pre- 
duininnniiy miliuiy " <p M5) and 
” inflated " ip 1-17). fur example. Bui 
llial it whs taken seriously by the 
Genua ni and Italians as well as the 
Alliei until 104.1 is shown by lhe very 
diieunicnls thai lhe iiuihor is accused 
of mil tiling ; reference is made to 
them in lomniMcs ami bihliognipliy, ns 
also for tlut miller in whul Mr 
Deakiu had published in lime fur Ml 
Pavluwitch to use him. Il was not Mi 
Pavloxvilch, bill Colonel Bailey of tho 
SOE itself, who wrote 10 The Times 
(August fi, 1971) - 1 hat everything niusi 
now be done to give Mihailovid his 
rightful, honourable place in history". 
To speak of his "collaboration" and 
" persistent refusal lo fight the Axis " 
is surely ui miss the point of Mr 
Pavlowiieh’s evident eoncern with lime 
and cireuin stance, the appalling com- 
plexity or insurgent politics and the 
double game Lhey all played ? 

■The overwhelm. ng Impression ho 
communicates is of the phy and horror 
of it all, and of its roots far back, in 
Balkan history, which he hns some 
claim to iimieratnnd in greater depth 
than most British commentators. Jf no 
one era yal hope bo succeed in 
presenting a wholly dispassionate 
account of the tragedy, the ordinary 
trained historian may instinctively fori 
that ut least we have had all loo much, 
of lhe Titoisi interpretation, shot 
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In lhe mail liinisL-lf-- am) mmi British 
officers associaied with Mih-iiluviJ 
look the same view of his honourable 
intentions. Dm ilic " Miha Movie niy 1 I 1 
wax something diflerem. Il was not 
invented by Mr Pavlovulcli, hut Caine 
Into being in Britain ami the United 
Stales in the luai months of l‘MI and 
in 1942 when the strength nf the 
Chctnjk movement ami the importance 
of Mihailnvid as a leader were exag- 
gerated beyond any semblance of real- 
ity by the Yugoslav government in 
exile for Iheir own purpose of internal 
and extern n.t policy. This can be 
proved by British documents now open 
to the public nnd hy 1 lie documents of 
the Yugoslav government in cxllo. 


through with passionate denigration, 
and thai in so unavoidably polemical a 
labyrinth il is healthy that someone 
should be allowed to challenge Lhe 
SOB orthodoxy without having to face 
sweeping charges of " propaganda ", 
Mr Pitvlo witch, a professional histo- 
rian of distinction, sots a bettor exam- 
ple than most of his predecessors. 
Though (houhtlcs.s fallible or occasion- 
ally rush like lhe rest of us, ho is 
studiously ttilm in all he writes about 
Tito. 

Your reviewer lias allowed a differ- 
ence about Mihailov id to influence his 
opinion of a book whose second half 
Is quits plainly hii enormously patient 
attempt to reduce the twists and turns 
of postwar Yugoslavia to sonic intelli- 
gible order, however provisional, so far 
os the published documents permit. 
The author's documentation must and 
obviously docs include Yugoslav histo- 
rians who are not dmiards — though 
these arc under so much less con- 
attaint 1 Your reviewer's specific accu- 
sations misfire here again; It- also, 
scents rather meun of him to quote the 
Inst sentence of the book ns the 
author's solution to current problems, 
when so much else is (liotiRhlfully 
xuggusted an the previous page nlone. 
Any uncommitted reader wall easily 
recognize that die author’s only 
" strong ideological commitment " is to 
a united Yugoslavia, under Tito or 
some other, nnd beyond that to a qucBl 
for historical truth. 

J. S. BROMLEY. 

Department of History, University 
of Southampton, Southampton $09 
5 Nil. 

V Our reviewer writes: — No one 
Interested in Yugoslav history would 
Wish to disagree with Professor' Brom- 
ley's plea for a quest for historical 
" truth. -The many points that his letter 
raises dhow how complex and difficult 
this is In relation id events in Yugosla- 
via in iho Second World War. This Is 
.especially true in the case of Mihai- 
lovid t whose name has been so closely 
associated with ideological commit- 
ment. There is, as yet, -no serious 
history of him or his movement, and 
. until work has been done on all 
documents ii is' not possible to prove 
conclusively the reviewer's contention 
tha.i Mr .'Pavlowitch exaggerated the 
strength, often! 1 and Importance of-ttio : 
Chetnlk movement— » contention tout ' 
tofls based on British' documents tind ' 
Brhfah officers' published works. Colo- 
nel Bailey's tribute to Mihailov id was 


Documentary evidence a fan proves 
Miliailoyic's " collaboration" and 
" unwillingness to figlu"; these were 
concepts current during the war and 
ure important as being uniting the 
reasons why Churchill dunged British 
support from Mihailova: to Tito. In 
this story, there wus no "SOE ortho- 
doxy ", for members of that organiza- 
tion, nv Colonel Dcakfn's writings have 
Indicated, were not united in their 
views on policy. Your reviewer com- 
mended to TLS readers the solid 
character of much of Mr Pavlowiidi'i 
history, us reference 10 the review will 
show. 

The Powyses 

Sir,— -I was literary adviser to Mac- 
donalds when they published the five 
books by John Cawper Powys adver- 
tised on the same page as your review 
of Louis Marlow's book about the 
Powys brothers l March 24). On my 
advice they did not publish his lost book 
including three short novels, Rtfal 
Wraiths. You and Me, and Two and 
Two. which seemed 10 me loo like his 
previous books of short novels, Up and 
Out and All or Nnihing. and l feared 
that critics like your present reviewer 
might flunk the author hud lived too 
long. I was probably wrong, for any 
work by a writer of genius roust be of 
interest, and perhaps the book should 
now be published. ' 

Your reviewer is wrong in assorting 
that Llewelyn Powys was “afraid af 
death ’’. Such a statement ignores the 
essence of lira writings from Black 
Laughter to Love and Death. Because 
he was so frequently in danger of death 
for thirty years, he had no fear of iL 
From twenty-five, he regarded death. as 

■ " tite master-trapper ", whose threat 
must be faced with courago and cun- 
ning; as Louis Marlow wrote, so long 
n9 he lived he wag ''exhilarated nnd 
happy ”. Sixteen dtiys before his death 
At fifty-five he wrote to tho woman bo 
most Laved (the heroine af Love and 
Death) tenderly urging her, “ Do, do be 
hnppy ", for though “ the part of your 
life that I know Is but a parcel cif. 
.ground, I do so hope that you go to it 
sometimes ’’ mul remember r ‘ how lovely . 
it was to me to fepl you near When 
ho' knew he was dying he wrote: "Loire 
Life I Love every moment of life that 
you experience without pain.'' Tills 
was not (be philosophy off a man afraid. 

MALCOLM BLWIN. 

Sedgebanks, Putsborough Sands, 
Braun tan, Devon. 

‘Trajan’s Column’ 

Sir,— J am taking the liberty to in- 
form you that in the TLS 01 March 
21, page 375, my name has. been . 
unduly overstated as Tina Ros&i, Hint 
the cnansonnicr h Iu mode. Hobbies 
may play such tricks on anybody; so; 
no gnidgo. 

LINO ROSJff. 

■ 23-4 Via Annunciate , Milan. '> • 

• The 1^2 Geoffrey Hkber 'Memorial' 
Prize of £250 has been awarded 4o Tony ’ 
' Harrison for his book of poems. The 
Lahiers, published by London Magazine 
Editions at £1.25 in July, 1970. 


toqdiqg fo 


baviefa nor I, know.; We happen to take 
different . views ot th^ P&habHtara. 

But it fa surely odd for Mr Dayfeb i «#■ 

to castigate ine for, hot acknowledging 

my 'Ktodrte«.: to. 
and then to castigate me for,, over- 
looking certain factors to-.wWoh be 
. had drawn attention. KManS^l copied 
a transcript, no* £ 

lain! v the textual authority, fa faSi, just 
as Mansell’* ttans^trt's autoQriiy.mi^ 

■ anee " that Munsrilhad' the holo^rapit 

^ coovfoejng, .nnd' her? too differ ftOf 

1 , J r!; : : f . ' i t . * • ;< 


fit Sir, -The Yugoslav pivll war ; broke 

8 out again In your pages after the recent 

r h™ «£ S#Stoa of F W. Da-tapy The 

neiSSr Mr Embattled (dotuitpin. Can this, hg-.. 
iKiake ever, ustify; your revteweri*! curt, die-. 
ffiKa '. missal (Febmafy 25) of Stqvan Pavr 
prowomniM. , onhstantial' arid : sensitive 


nwssai (.rwiwirfi, 1 * "‘t - ■ 1 :■? - 
. lo witch's substantial add ; 1 enslave 
study of moderii Yugoslavia 'to 
« polemical ■ ■history ." \T Ooly.i one ; with; 
emotional .comjnUrawifa . }ot - ■ 1 his, mp,-. 
ooAaps. ' would accuse the author; of 

A- kil<lhh alras/M I mvtih, uAmi m! 


THE BYRQN SOCIETY 


Lecture ■ . \ ; T{ie Society, arranges Lectures, 

• : • '• -by ■ ■. «' . j '' • ■ . • ' I - 

: PHOi^ESSdR 1 . jiisdiwdofis, Dramatic Readings 

<• ; LESUB MARtJEAN)) . . . , and Conboru — and visits to 

' : s " Byrob’s Letters 1 . i\ . 

C^i, m »nrj.hnMarw : j.Ptaf**,. <>»_ Byronic f aDW - In, 
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creating a- MtiiailoviC myth- wbea hoi 
has gone to jiartioulaf pains to . explain 
why it . arosB-r-odt solely, ; : ybui : 

reviewer seems ' to thick, ■: 'from the 
bropaiwjdisL offorte of fbe gttvertunjjnt 
. in cjtUe^arid Vvhy it ww m«|eading ( A 

. candid : rodder Is, for ‘mdro JUtriy W 
doiicp ,fhfc nufoy wtolmcwesiiaod to. 
Ited-iqiis of your rpviewert n^stJsHed , 


V PQltowtd by dUcu-uioif y , j Britain and;Etirope'L. ! : 

Miy ; 12^| }. tv. ; V ' .j 

-Tiid Royfv] ; IrifltItuiion ^ V'M M-t; '• . : 

. R^fi^ireenU .' TirketJi jElv':' jyiemhership £2 per year,. 

. '-V." - v.’.-v *y- ■ > . *. • : • ' • !; ' 

.. v'v. . !:. ■ ' ' >.■'-• 

;| VV v I^ecUire tiekett apd m^WmblpdctiUla horn'; ' h . • 
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What happened after the Myceneans r 


i|' ! ; - ’ 


A. M. SNODGRASS : 

The Dark Age of Gruei'e 

*i5fi|ip including 13X ilh^l nil inns. 

Edinburgh University Press. £8. 

The i hough! of the Greek dark ages, 
to those wlm rejoice in the brilliance 
of Homeric poetry and classical civi- 
lization and have some sense of more 
distant illumination from the Mycc- 
ncans, is an intensely depressing one : 
there is an implicit and substantial 
darkness even in Homer and this is 
pari of his strength: but between 
the hist Myceneans and the period of 
Homer, which is tJml of ripe geo- 
metric pottery and figure .sculpture, 
a chasm yawns so full of tirehaco- 
logicn/ controversies and headaches 
— and so comparatively weak in its 
achievements— that it is hard to be- 
lieve that the trees- and shrubs 
flowered, the birds sang and the 
cattle grazed. The existence of 
this embarrassing period began _ to 
Mand out clearly to urchueologists 
as the archaic nge was pushed 
buck and clear, absolute dates began 
to define the end of the Myconenns. 
It is essentially a product of nrchaeo- 
Jogicaf reasoning ; there are no writ- 
ten texts, so only archaeology can 
elucidate it. 

Dcsborough has already conducted 
successful campaigns of exploration 
downwards from I he Iasi Myceneans, 
and students of geometric art have 
pushed their subject upwards ; we now 
have the first complete attempt to 
chart the darkness itself. A. M. 
Snodgrass is already well known ns 
an authority on ancient weapons; In 
this survey he returns lo the old held 
of his cnrly articles, broadening his 
scope without any loss of authority. 
This book appears at the first possible 
moment, since only very recently has 
the material existed for such a study, 
and even the work of Dcsborough 
and Coldstream Is still quite recent. 
For years the subject has been be- 
devilled by discussions based on lute 
literary sources about the supposed 


Durian invasion, the mythic origin 
of the Dorian peoples in Greece. 
Attempts were made lo fit or adapt 
this myth into (he framework of 
nrcliueolugteul li rulings. But it is not 
possible to understand the relation of 
n myth to reality without some inde- 
pendent knowledge of (he reality, and 
archaeology has belter methods— 
even in the classical period— than 
following hints from literary texts. It 
is these methods that arc now yielding 
results. The archaeological evidence 
for the destruction of 1200 m is prob- 
ably best explained in the suggestion 
put forward first by Nancy Sandars in 
a review of Desbormigh, that the des- 
truction was the result of a massive 
tribal raid from the North. 

The argument (hat Mr Snodgrass 
advances -is complex and inevitably 
enters into minute and obscure 
detail; it will be scrutinized in the 
same detail ‘in specialized journals. 
Hut its force is cumulative ; for 
the first time we have an archaeolog- 
ical basis for a genera.-! view of the 
dank age which seems to make sense 
of the phenomena. He believes in 
the material poverty of the dark 
age, 'but also lie brings evidence to 
resist the hypothesis that tlte Mycc- 
nean age ended dn waves of new 
settlers or a destruction of civiliza- 
tion by revolution ; be believes that 
the Greek people were the same 
and that the collapse was essenti- 
ally internal, just us the recov- 
ery, with its kutcr astonishing devel- 
opments, was essentially internal 
also. iThe collapse involved a degree 
of depopulation in the eleventh cen- 
tury bc which emigration would not 
explain, and which is balanced by 
the renewed explosion of population 
300 years later. 

Tlie history of the scattered com- 
munities that survived is of even 
greater interest. Iron technology 
already existed, but tin many parts of 
Greece tit was unknown, and a map 
of s&es where iron tools have been 
fdund shows that they all had close 
access to the eastern sea. Ships wore 


still built to a recognizably 
My contain design, blit the art of 
building in stone had been almost 
lost by the tenth century nr. and 
the techniques of masonry were 
terribly impoverished. As one would 
expect, some skills did survive here 
and -there, and, in particular, tihc 
conservative richness of life in Crete 
was something unknown elsewhere 
In Greece. At the end of the same 
period (the argument here is less 
certain and depends on what region 
one is talking about), the grazing of 
great herds and continual hunting of 
game seem to give way to a modest 
settled agriculture ; Hesiod’s plough 
still has no metal in it and there is 
evidence for wooden ploughs even 
later. Diet became grain -based. Mr 
Snodgrass might here have noted the 
importance of Demeter s sanctuaries 
and the phrase "the grain of Deme- 
ter her sanctuaries belong to 
farmers and her sacrifice is not 
characteristically cattle but sucking- 
pigs and puppies, which arc farm- 
yard creatures. He docs point out 
the significance of the numerous 
eighth -century dedications of farm- 
yard animals, and he suggests rea- 
sons far believing that until the end 
of the dark age livestock was the 
dominant interest of the peasants. 
Hie changing balance of livestock 
and crops is obviously n vital prob- 
lem, but, as Mr Snodgrass would 
admit, it has not yet been solved. 

There can no longer be any doubt 
about the physical poverty of those 
centimes. Gravegoods were clay im- 
itations and blades were often made 
of ftitit. Clay or bone beads and 
bone rings replaced amber and 
metal, and stone sling-bullets seem 
to have replaced lead. A fighting 
man at that lime was not buried 
■with sword and spear, as he was 
earlier and again later, but wirtih n 
sword atone, or a spear and a small 
dagger. Heirlooms were treasured 
mom, end there Is nn irreduoiblo 
nidnlimium of continuity In religion, 
and more obviously fti nrl. • wthlcfli 
tile most acid negative criticism lias 


not been quite able lo explain away, 
One -is Lemptcd -to add lo this 
somot'hing we know only by the 
arguments of analogy and common 
sense : that the dark ccmttiries germi- 
nated and matured a forest of epic 
poetry ill which the Homeric poems 
nre not the first fruit but nearly Hie 
last. 

It is not possible to discuss here 
more than a few propositions from 
this rich und powerful hook, still 
less to waste time in disputing 
refinements of argument ; naturally, 
one may have reservations, but it 
would not he easy to fault the 
substance of ilhe thesis Mr Snod- 
grass elaborate*. He treats together 
the issues of tradition, which effec- 
tively means the Dorian invasion, 
and of the distribution of diaiccts in 
historic times, which roughly corres- 
ponds lo the myth : possibly the 
myth rationalizes the evidence of 
dialect. Hero there is more one 
might wish to odd ; for instance, the 
two curious facts that Olympus was 
important to the Greeks and the 
home of their gods although it whs 
remote from the centre of the classi- 
cal world, and that in spite of what 
used to be believed on this suhject 
we know nothing at nil about the 
first arrival of any of the chief 
Olympian- gods -in Greece ■. indeed, it 
seems, .if one accepts the evidence of 
linear script B. that even Dionysus 
existed before the dark age. Mr 
Snodgrass stresses one crucial point : 
Che differences of dialect appear 
by some recent analysis lo have 
occurred later than 1201) lit and so 
fall Inside our period ; it is therefore 
implausible that they should repre- 
sent pre-existing racial dillcrcnccs. 
even though the division of Dorian 
and Ionian hud become close to a 
raaiail diitiferoiiicc in the classical 
period. 

A large part of th*m survey, uml 
mxt the toast useful, leads to tuiher 
ncflattve ocMioHumxns on certain 
types of evidence, hut this does no 
town to Hie coherence of the gen* 


The spokesman of the Montanists 
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TIMOTHY DAYID BARNES 1 

TcrtulHun i A Historical and Literary 
Study 

320pp. Clarendon. Press : Oxford 
University Press, £6. 

.ROBERT DICK S1DER i 

Ancient Rhetoric and the Art of 
TertntHan 

142pp. Oxford University Press. 

£2.50. 

" Sorry trash, I ami afraid ", said 

• Dean Gpisford, waving his hand Over 
'g library • of ,the early • Christian 
/Fathers ; .qnd despite ; some earnest 
fcfi’qrts to commend them, the weight 
of modern lay opinion accords with 1 

. the Dean; '. Twq names have always 
stood out .from tbe ruck. . Augustine 
deserves a place in any history of 
jYestcni culture, and has never lacked 
interpreters... TerttllllanV ; position is 
jilso secure. He Is the fountain-head 
. pf Christian Latin, (ilera(ute;nhd his : 
MWessiVe energy,; wit, and inventive- 

■ gKa tildlofiinfist : ; = 

: and! theologians.' :‘Thq literature Is- 

• ehprntous ; but most of it 14 tucked 
i si way, in learned' monographs /and 

periodicals; the English IcontribiiHOn 
.;<« slender, and it (deludes no! adequate 
, introduction to ' his thought and 
.yfri lings, t 'm 

--.So,- Timothy -David BarnosVbpokj 
1 meets j an obvjous need, and goes a. 

I long way to satisfy .it. In his first 
fifty pages he briskly dismantles the 
traditional biography of Te million 
both 1 his life and his literary career: 
. arc compressed;, hi* birth is dated 
'• C ad J70, : arid 'his writings iasslgned 
to the ^ears 196-212,- after, which no 

■ in ore is heard of him ; there . is no 
r -$ouiiid evidence that he lived Id 
' old age^dr that ;he yras ever, priested 

(nnd onc mbst accept the unlikell- 
- hdod of sp explosive p character do- 
r cl ihing iii'to long 'obscurity).:' : One 
dehirnl facl.v remains. Monfantot . 
Christianity, wirtvftsf; arctic itjoral- 


about the Trinily thun the discussion 
on pages 141-142 begins to suggest. 

Robert Dick SIdcr's book is mow 
dafinitely intended for specialists. He 
assumes a knowledge of Tcrtullian’s 
life and circumstances, and one really 
needs a guide lo the writings them- 
selves (why not Professor names ?} ; 
though there is nn index giving page- 
references to the thirty works dis- 
cussed (a feature which Professor 
Barnes could usefully have added). 

He shows convincingly that the 


ity, its live prophecy, und its thirst 
for martyrdom, bade fair lo dominate 
the African church; and rnlher be- 
fore 207 (the traditional date), Ter- 
tnlllna joined the new movement. 

His subsequent nbuse of the Catho- 
lics was blandly ignored ; he was 
too powerful ua advocate Lo be dis- 
owned. ‘ 

The second, and longer, part of 
tHo book undertakes to illustrate 
Ter tu Man's character, aims and cir-. 

Cumstances from his writings, and is 
so planned that ench of ms thirty- 
two surviving works receives a brief 
discussion. A vivid sketch of the 
hopes and • troubles of African 
Christians, .drawing on the contem- 
porary Passion of PerppUta, serves 
to Introduce his /{polagetlcunt, a 
work which "captured ascendancy. 

In the Latin' world for Christianity” 
at a time .when pagan Latin litera- 
ture, had tun dry. Briefer outlines 
deal with . Tertullinn's attacks on 
Gnosticism, his acceptance of "the 
NeW Prophecy ”, arid his tracts on David Jordan might have taken as his 
-wwteuteOttiirtMtdV m&riyrdptri^ and.^tpXtrtbeWords Qf P^ter iQuehnell In his 
wa 'final chapters dUcd&s his rise of 1 may on "Gibbon written more than 
: wnjemporary pagaq culture, . !‘,Tcr? a. quarter of a century ago;. 

■susuttasm:: vamunsau 


texture of Tcrliilliiin’s argument is 
governed throughout by ifio cuinms 
of classical rhetoric ; though he 
rightly insists that Tcrdillinn's appli- 
cation of the rules is diversified by 
an originality amounting to genius. 
But what of the rules themselves ? 
Professor SUIcr has no doubt of their 
positive value ; they helped Tcrlul- 
llan to organize his arguments logic- 
ally. as well ns lo present them effec- 
tively; In particular he stresses the 
“empirical cast" of Tcrtiilhan’s 


The creation of Gibbon 


DAVID P. JORDAN i 
Gibbon and His Romnn Empire 

245pp. University of Illinois -Press 
(AUPG). £4.25. 


comments with some jusLice that 
Gibbon was "an armchair histor- 
ian" depending largely on printed 
materials, he nt no point seriously 
disputes that The Decline and Fall 
to a history. The question that really 
interests hlm.fc the unmistakable im- 
pression of the historian on the his- 
tory, and for this purpose he exam- 
ines Gibbon's intellectual dcvelop- 

ut - tr . /- -v;- «|>jv»uiu uiam.iwu OBSH me xore- "J 601 from 8 number of points of 

.apco with him into his pew. faith " j groitod to occupied by a small unshapely as a scholar. as a philosopher, 
this puts the position ttiora fnMy than , figure, fa refflos and bag-wig : wd bb a man. of his age. 

sjsIks-S*^ 

I It rilipst bp admitted that there is 
rtot quite enough in this to cnay a 
, an A UXrn -, wo ft f **!• PrtifWt length. . Qlbban 


will aitrfct fj 'itumber of readere who ! brillfanfly describM ' ■ ne 50 

could ;J not i dirtfagulsfr : a ^ pallium ’ PerhajSi, oh examina tion the oofnt fl i ° l t ? ui JV n6u * h thls to 
from tofifi. Mnd . h; . Ui^logianv dlssplyeTinta little Se tout Vffi. ; W0 5H,f f i he P** 5 *# length . . aide 
nvast rtgrel; that^jhfs ' .treatment;’ pfnhrtiut; turn-, onrf/liy Roman Em Dire, thoueh mil 

of .Tertullfan’s ; bbsfa he]i6fa 


oral tti^uniwvt. 
donee there 
nl] io 


we 


whole of the l%8. the 150th anniversary of his 

it reliably OkraHied in'aSrlbi'ih.thc Soviet Academy of Sciences 
Sueh achievement b sVMbwii«hi 01,1 thc fin;i volumes of its 

that needs iw undedniH T.flRi«hly accurate and informative edi- 
firvl full Mid cmvtadMCfc of Turgenev's complete works 
obscure cemuries andS e i^lind letters (I. b. Turgenev: Pohioye 
«f a dilllciill and sm hmenii i piseni v« 

RiWurtrt voxml tmmkh . Moscow- 
Ixoingnid, 1960-68). During the 
rtursc uf publication, pressure had 
fa>n exerted on descendants of 
Puuiine Viardot -Garcia 1 1821-19101, 
(be brilliant opera-singer whom 
Turgenev loved and pursued for 
almost forty years, to release material 
f$y mid about him from their exten- 
c archives. Partly as a result of 
il pressure, but unfortunately too 
.• for inclusion in the Soviet scries. 
Urge quantity of hitherto unknown 
irrespondencc between Turgenev 
the Viardot family is now uppear- 
in Prance. Letters from the vast 
lion of the late Mine Maupoil 
be published shortly by Henri 
rjnjnrd ; und documents from the 
ly impressive archives of Mine 


. , dilllciill and unpromisiku 
™'l onUirnc is more thinl 
inosL schobra m ihe couru 
li.foiime. 


Ciceronics 

M. Tulli Ckeronls pro P, 
Orutlo 

Edited by T. E. Kinsey. 

229pp. Sydney Univcnii, 
London : International 
Book Services. £7.70. 
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Turgenev and the Viardots 


IUNTOURGUENEV : 

Whit rri^l NoU vclic correspomlanec Incdile 
K seems now hj , i 

one direction v « 1, “ n,c 1 . , 

fieeme.il alternative itUerareu V£dircd by AlcMmdrc Zviguilsky. 
n frightening dwe«iiy^ bfliiWnD. Paris; Librairie des Cinq 

«'irm\.lSi^^ 5Ufr ‘ 

Kiiirtiv where «*- ■ ■ 


Using basically A. C. Ciart'i 
text, T. E. Kinsey tins m 
valuable edition of this nib 
of Cicero with a lucid, if 
dilution und a sound and 
commentary which reveals 
dition and caution. Mi 
modestly questions hh own 
on points of law, but what 
nn these mutters in the 
seems orthodox. The Wo 
on the formula und on 
extremely brief, the foi 
ticular, needing someqpl 
the light of recent G 
P. B. H. Birkss nrtiele in tto 
Irish Jurist). All in all. tho^| 
Kinsey preaches sound 
While welcoming thewxW 
mending Its author, one nri 
ever, condemn the drab mw* 
the smallness of the print 
the actual text ol the spew 


Mart'me l.e Comic are here presented 
to the public in eclc bia lion «f the 
I50lh anniversary of the birth of 
Pauline Viardot herself. 

Alexandre Zviguilsky's hook is 
divided into several distinct suc- 
tions : a long introduction on Turge- 
nev’s relations with the Viardots ; 
112 loners from 'lurgciu-v to Pau- 
line ; thirty-six of his letters io 
CUudie (the second daughter) ; one 
letter to Marianne (the youngest 
daughter) ; thirteen letters to Prin- 
cess Anna Troubct/.koJ ; eight letters 
front Pauline to Turgenev ; and 
thirteen of Turgenev’s more or less 
licentious fables in verse. Ail of the 
items i which arc given in the orig- 
inal French) conic from the l.e 
Cesnc collection, with the exception 
of two of the fables, two of the 
letters to Cktudic Viardot. and the 
letters to the Princess : the inclusion 
of tlte latter is somewhat arbitrary, 
though not entirely irrelevant lo the 
function of the book. There are also 
many fascinating j»ort rails and 
drawings (some of which arc by 
Turgenev himself): a very full 
index : and a detailed genealogical 
tree of the Viardot family provided 
by Andrd Lc Ccsne. 

We learn a great deal new about 
Turgenev from this book: the 
nature of his rein lions with Pauline 
Viardot during the period 1852-56 


(abysmal for ihu most p.iri) and 
alter 1 87 1 (pastoral and relaxed); 
the intensity— and occasional sen- 
suality— of ilis feeling lor Claudio ; 
his taste for scatological humour ; 
and his almost surrealist fancy. We 
do not learn anything startling 
nhom his earlier relationship with 
Pauline ; indeed, ihe very fact iliat 
letters not allowed for publication in 
her lifetime do not tell us more than 
we already knew is proof enough 
that it was rarely, if ever, us 
intimate as was once supposed. 

M Zviguilsky's presentation of ihe 
letters is clear and generally authori- 
tative. He is perfectly at home in the 
cultures or Russia, France and 
Spain. In other arcus, however, he 
occasionally makes distressing slips, 
as when he calls Turgenev's 
•* Roooohtoii ’’—for " Ralston a 
deformation of the "correct" pron- 
unciation Ralston \ lie misreads Ihe 
title of Handel’s celebrated “ Lascia 
eh’io pianga " as “ lc Lasria ot Lo 
pianga ” ; and he describes ji-ttatore 
(sorcerer)— a Neapolitan word in 
common French usage — as meaning 
ilisslpateur, "squanderer ”, ant) mis- 
spelt by Turgenev at that 5 More 
serious are (he half-truths und exag- 
gerations of his introduction, where 
a laudable desire lo stimulate the 
reader sometimes goes out of con- 
trol. A- good example of this is when 


he accuses 4pril T ir/l.yon of im- 
plying in her hunk, t hr Pine of 
Grit ins. lliui Claud ie Viardouwus 
Turgenev's daughter, whereas she is 
a 1 , great pains to show that although 
his paternity cannot be totally ruled 
out. all the available evidence sug- 
gests the contrary. 

■Similarly, M Zviguilsky deals 
rather unscrupulously with Emile 
Dndillon, the veterinary surgeon 
turned novelist who for many years 
owned a large pari of ihe correspon- 
dence published in this volume. First 
he dismisses Dtuiilloii as a “ littera- 
teur de second rang 'This may be 
true, but it is too bald: Dodillon’s 
work was praised hy Hugo and 
Uanvillc : Edmond dc Goncourl 

thought him “ distinguished " ; and 
he was close to Duudet. Mallnrirte, 
and several other leading writers of 
his day. Secondly, Dndillon is pre- 
sented us ii .sort of fence, having 
received the letters from a less thun 
honest source at some time after 
I8S2, whereas it is perfectly clear- 
front autograph material by DodJI- 
lon himself and by Emile Han- 
main— that they were an unexpected 
bonus lo his legal purchase in Berlin 
around 1875 of a trunk used for 
storing old bonks. 

The most controversial aspect of 
Ihe introduction is ihe space which 
M Zviguilsky devotes to Maupaa- 


solitude without repose 


CEORGE F. KENNAN : 

Marquis dc Ctatliie nntl Ills 
jtiusJa in 1839 

|45pp. Hutchinson. £2.25. 
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numerous tnivcllers' accounts of 
iiuia over the centuries none has 
owed more passion and vehemence 
ng the Russians themselves than 
four volumes of La Ruxsie cn 
(MW which the Marquis de Custinc 
Wished in Paris in 1843. A sensa- 
iid success, it was widely feud in 
totem Europe, immediately banned 
Russia, and although praised by 
nc Russians, notably by Alexander 
lencn. it was bitterly attacked by 
tors as the work of an hystcri* 
il slanderer who had imbibed 
anti-Russian sentiments of 
ihittered Polish exiles in Paris. 
The work has continued to attract 
irritate new readers up to the 
it day — largely because of its 
lerious relevance. For as George 
ran writes, in this modest and 
ih study of the composition of 
work and reaction to it, 

■ if wo admit thul La Russle en 
W* was not a very goad book about 
in 1839, we arc confronted with 
disturbing fact iliat it was an 
ilrciil book, probably in fact the 
pf books, about the Russia ol 
jscpb Stalin, and not u bad book 
. I the Russia of Brezhnev and 
ay|ln. 

Cusline claimed that he had 
. ten his journey to Russia to 
^totantiue his belief in aristocracy 
to seek arguments against 
Wive government. What he 
©d in the Russia oif Nicholas I 
hto political beliefs, and he 
"ihe Partisan of Constilu- 
largely reconciled to the 
wtions of die political system 
native country. "To have a 
.for the liberty enjoyed in the 
European countries he con- 
"™» “one must have sojourned 
'nrt. soUtude without repose, in 
1 ff® on without leisure, that fs 
1 Russia,” He advised his 
tnr, 


lug research, to which he pays a 
hand-some tribute. At the same time, 
he justifies his own retreading of 
much of the same ground with the 
undoubtedly correct assumption that 
M Cn dot’s work is not yet widely 
known. The result is an admirably 
lucid and succinct account of what 
is known about Custine and his 
book, together with the brief discus- 
sion of its significance. There arc a 
number of mysteries that remain to 
be solved, concerning C ’mime's ex- 
periences in . Russia and his contacts 
with individual Russians, but Mr 
Ken nan's hope that his discussion 
will stimulate further exploration of 
the subject seems certain to be 
realized. 

Generally following the lines 
marked out by M Cadot, Mr 
Kcnnan attempts to reconstruct Cus- 
tine's journey to Russia ami his 
contacts with his Russian acquain- 
tances. Alexander Turgenev, Pyotr 
Kozlovski and others. Turgenev sup- 
plied Cusline with a letter to his 
close friend Prince Pyotr Vyazem- 
ski, asking him to recommend the 
Frenchman to several other Rus- 


sians. including Pyotr C-haadayev. 
How much Custine saw of these 
people and what he learnt from 
them remains an intriguing mystery, 
but one which il would be useful to 
unravel. M Cadol suggested (and 
Mr Kennan echoes the suggestion) 
that Turgenev. Kozlovski and Qiaa- 
duyev may well have seized the 
occasion of Gmtlne's visit to put 
before the European public a pic- 
ture of Russia which none of them 
was in a position to paint, but which 
they all wauled to see. 

k is a pity that Mr Kennan has 
been content merely to follow in the 
tracks of earlier research, because 
(contrary to what he says) there are 
several paths yet to be explored. I( to 
curious, for example, that neither 
writer devotes much attention to 
Alexander Turgenev's younger 
brother Nicholas, the former De- 
cembrist. who was living as a polit- 
ical dmifird in Paris. Nicholas Turge- 
nev was very close (o Kozlovski, 
with whom he had shared lodgings 
in England, knew Custine in Paris, 
was himself writing a highly critical 
study of Russia, La Russie et lex 


Russes, which he was able to publish 
only after his brother's death, and 
wrote more interestingly of Custine 's 
book than any of (he Russians 
quoted by M Cadot and Mr 
Herman. " Whatever the R ussians 
say and think oF Custine's book” 
Nicholas wrote to his brother. 


soul’s novel Foil rtinnnr lo uturi 
(1889). On the basis uf sonic admit- 
tedly risqtte remarks m tellers Irmr 
Turgenev lo t'luudie Viardot. he 
maintains that there was a switch id 
affection from ihe mother to the 
daughter which Maupassant subse- 
quently investigated in his book 
Now it is true Ibui Maupassant, who 
knew Turgenev well, may have 
heard confessions from him which - 
have never appeared in print. It is 
also true that Benin, the hero i»f 
Fort I'oinnie la niori, has a few 
features in common with Turgenev. 
On the other hand his mistress- 
Mme dc Guillcruy, is ;i monstrously 
vain and jealous' creature, living jr 
constant terror of losing him. 
whereas Pauline Viardot, a woinair 
without personal vanity amid her 
hosts of famous admirers, some 
times actively desired that Turgenev 
should abandon his embarrassing 
suit. 

This discrepancy of character in 
the mothers makes nonsense of the 
alleged parallel, since tbe motivation 
for a switch of affection to the 
daughter would he different in cuclv 
case. The mind hngglcs, moreover, 
at the idea that Turgenev might 
wander under a bus from frustrated- 
love for Claudie as Berlin does in 
the novel. We know, besides, that 
Man passant himself whs attracted* 
by a girl of fifteen shortly before 
writing Fori rmmue la nwrf, and 
that the novel is an autobiographical 
study of an artist in decline, revital- 
ized by new hope and love. Edmond 
de Goncourt, finally, considered that 
the work was a mixture of falsehood ' 
and convention, unrelated 19 real 
life. Would he have thought this 
knowing (as lie must) its connexion* 
with Turgenev and the Viardots'! 

These shortcomings do mar some- 
what an otherwise outstanding con- 
tribution to Turgenev studies. 


that book carries the mark of truth in 
the main chn racier of whul he describes. 
The details arc perhaps noi accurate, 
bill the essence of Russian life to fairly 
:iitd n ecu raid y described in bright 
features. . • 

Thai is riot far from Mr KcmUw's 
own verdict and far more percipient 
than the reactions of most of Cus- 
tine’s conitcmpomric*, who, w Mr 
Kerown allows, concentrated on the 
inaccuracies and ignored the in- 
sights. Even if some of Mr Ken- 
nan's Russian acquaintances bold so 
low an opinion of Cusline that they 
have tended to reproach him for 
paying the French traveller any 
attention, those who read this little 
monograph wiill surely conclude that 
his scholarly efforts have been well 
worth while. 


Champion of the wronged 


V. G. KOROLENKO 1 
The History of My Contemporary 
Translated and abridged by Neil 
Parsons. 

255pp. Oxford University Press. 
£3.50. 


doned literature and devoted himself 
to pamphleteering ; he exposed injus- 
tices committed by the Tsarist gov- 
ernment and police, ohampionea the 
Jews and other mistreated minorities, 
organized famine relief at different 
limes and In different places, and 
protested against ' the mass execu- 


Two of the Russian original, cover- 
ing Korolenko's life up to liis exile 
in .1879 and giving an extremely 
vivid picture of Russia .in the ISfiOs 
and 1870s. He has not been afraid 
to, use his knife freely, cutting out 
sectiqns. rearranging and renaming 
chapters with. tael, and courage, In 
the; process lie does not appear to 


n _ inca \ lew came 10 see lions .of revqluHoparies in the post- — ... — „ .... ~ . 

KovoteSv "wSh bis son. aged about. 1905 period. IntheCivil V^arltewas. hayqd^priyed the English readerof • 
eleven! ‘ active^ behalf of toc.WcUfajj of . niiyi^faq very significant and he has 

. “ Here we are* Vladimir Golakllono- 
vlch ", he snid. " I told niy son last 
year that if he worked m school and ^ 

Bolsheviks. 

stories 


behaved himself, I would show him 
the best man In Russia. He ba$ worked 
well for a whole year and his behaviour 


both Bolsheviks and Whites, and his mercifully spartd us some of Kqro- 
last published work was an eloquent ; lenko’s longueurs, 
plea for humane cultural values that ft is a job well' done, and well 
sympa y or . worl ^ doing ; as a picture of Ros- 
SOM Of Korolenko*, ^ life In rhc reign of Alexander II 


the work' has few rivals. Through 


has been exemplary, so I've brought him a b 0 ut the Jives of humble people— ....... . ... . 

10 you." . ■ tramps, convicts,, peasants — In Ensl- Korolenko s eyes we can pbserye the . 


tStf 



quotes 

abridged _ . , . 

graphy of Vladimir. , Korolenko 
(1 853-192 1), to a good indication of 
the sincere respect and profound 
admiration with which the writer was. 
regarded by his contcmporariM, 

^y. in view of the work’s For all the ?f! ,s, J c . f :?!? 
1 neither the story of its carefully cqqstruufed. 


vaded by a delightful humour, a . fag 'Karakozov .. affafry the cduca 
warm lyrical quality and huTp&nita: tfanal. measures of Dmitry Tdlsloy - . 
rianisnJ that appealed, particularly, to . and.the Govern merit's panicky re w- ■ 
his readers, and still retain a. great g|on . to the .growing revolutionary 
dealpf oharm. Kdrolenkos: last,' 1 movement in 'the 1870s,ln addition.'* 
uncompleted, creative work, tbe we ^ given a wistful, .sensitive and : 
autobiography he curiously calleo mellow ■ picture of the path 'from 


■ )'° u t sons should be discon- 
win France, try my recipe : tell 
W 0 t?: Russia. It Is a journey 
I 1® foreigner ; whoever has 
i»ir*iT lcd *bat country will be 
*«it to live anywhere else. 

i.ODtiOusl' 


f*wwnsr wic wory or us TV r '“ fa fa? oistofyi.-not 6E bjmself/ bUt of .. childhoodf to marihOod of a person 

gUon nor the personality of widely P° r J | is contemporary, which hja good • devoid of -b^eme^. whosp wkrtnth . 

attracted much atteri- no. doubt lhal "IlSvef more * cl«l«rt .to- « considered*, hto tje^ and sympa^y enabled-hini lo^rifale 
.until the miKu mil «« 1- usai ** and 1 influence derlvea more l l,. nat . nreviouslv appeared * — - e * L 
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The idle prelude to collapse 


vJtrCHOLOGY 


fSI'Y KOSSI-I . VMH j 

I. U Drdle (lc guerre 

247pp. Paris: Armand Culm. 37fr. 

HKNRI MK'IIKI. : 

Iji Drfllc dc guerre 
3 I 9pp. Paris: Hoc fie lie. 25fr. 

Before 1 914 it was cusloniaiy to 
speak of France as a divided, deca- 
den! country. But when faced with 
the supreme lest of war, France 
appeared as a strong, united country, 
avoiding both the perils of revolu- 
tion and dictatorship. It could have 
been that -in 1939 the discordance 
of the inlcrwar years would have 
been followed by □ comparable 
affirmation of national strength. 
There were those who thought that 
the very coolness with which llie 
declaration of war wus greeted in 
I *739 was a sign of the awareness 
ol reality which the French then 
possessed and n welcome contrast 
to the crowds in the streets shout- 
“ A Berlin ” as in 1914. But In fact, 
willun a few weeks of the aliening 
of the German offensive In the 
West, the French military and 
political systems had been destroyed. 
There was no repetition of the great 
days of 1914, and it is not infre- 
quently suggested that the French 
could not have been expected to 
make such prodigious efforts twice 
within a lifetime. In a sense the 
defeat and surrender of 1940 has 
been explained in terms of the 
gigantic heroism of the years follow- 
ing 1914. 

Guy RosshLnndi has examined the 
question from a different viewpoint. 
He has token the period from the 
declaration of war in September, 
1939, to the coming to power of Paul 
Reynaud as Prime Minister in 
March. 1940 — or, to be more exact, 
until tile German offensive of the 
following May. This was the “ drdle 
de guerre", or the ” demi-guerre “ 
the •• gufi-guerre ”, the “ auerre- 
ersalz \ the phoney war or the twi- 
light war, It was the period when 
France and England were at war 
with Germany but when nothing 
seemed to be happening. The great- 
est enemy of the French army was 
boredom, and M Rossi-Landi tells 
us how many footballs were distri- 
buted to the troops and how societies 
organized themselves so that the 
soldiers could be supplied with hot 
wine, a supposedly miraculous 
beverage. (A story which he does 
not tell is that of the wealthy women 
; of Paris who subscribed for roses 


to be planted in front of the Magi not 
Line.) 

The argument is (hat it was (fib 
period of the war which bears some 
of the responsibility for the eventual 
collapse which followed. From time 
to time the author looks back beyond 
September, 1939. He attributes great 
importance to Munich and to the 
*' drdle de paix ” which lasted for the 
next twelve months. How could there 
beany belief in a war which opened, 
as Bcrnunos said, under the sign of 
Munich ? How could there bo any 
conviction in the necessity of this 
war, when the French had so re- 
cently given way over their ally 
Czechoslovakia 7 As some French- 
men asked, why should they die foi 
Danzig 7 

The main preoccupation of 
La Drfile de Sincere is to show the 
mistakes whicth were made and. to 
underline their importance. For 
example, right from the beginning, in 
rntihor mysterious circumstances 
which the partisans of an nrmislice 
wore Inter to recall, rhe French 
Chambers were not asked to approve 
their government's decision to 
declare war. The debate was deliber- 
ately stifled by the President of bhe 
Assembly, Edouard Herriot, and the 
explanation seems to have been that 
there whs still, on September 2, the 
hope that a peace negotiation could 
yet succeed. In (he following days 
it was widely expected that Dalndicr 


managements and confusions of this 
organization make one wish that 
Evelyn Waugh had been able to write 
about It. 

The main point of M Rossi- 
i.anUix account is to show how, step 
by stop, the wrung decisions were 
taken iind mistakes made, so that a 
situation was created in which 
France could hardly have resisted 
Ihe Germans effectively. Of course, 
there is also the responsibility of the 
men. Daladier. in particular, docs 
not emerge very well. All he could 
do was to play Gamclin against 
Georges, Reynaud against Bonnet, 
Monzie against MandeL Reynaud, 
too, is criticized for being too easily 
influenced. Perhaps M Rossi-Landi 
is slightly unjust to both of these 
men, and he fails to mention one 
factor which should certainly be 
taken into consideration: the fact 
that their British ally was against all 
their plans for taking the offensive 
against the Germans and their vital 
supplies, whether in the Black Sea 
or in Scandinavia. 

The inactivity of the “drdle de 
guerre " was a British as well as a 
French responsibility. And when 
the British made a proposal, it often 
awakened the most ncute of French 
fears, that tho Germans would bomb 
their cities. Perhaps a consideration 
of these points would have been 
more valuable than the extensive 
quotations which M Rossi-Landi 


inlW 

* me 

*V infomiative and judicious lysed, il is nordiffii 
• the whole field, it is the sections these cxpcclHl ions were pro^®® 1 


in the National Assembly or the past- 
war parliamentary committee of 
inquiry. It is a pity that Professor 
Michel has not been able to consult 
some of the documents which have 
been available for some lime now in 
the Public Record Otlicc and which 
might have modified some of his 
views oil the Franco- British alliance. 

While his hook is. as one 
expect, informative 
over 

on France which arc the fullest. Like 
M Rossi-Landi. Professor Michel 
describes political life as continuing 
only too normally. Although depu- 
ties were always protesting that 
nothing counted other than the 
national interest, (hey nevertheless 
remained fully engaged in “ la petite 
cuisine politique el ('Icvloralc " and 
wartime restrictions and regulations 
gave them ample opportunity to sup- 
port the interests of their electorates 
and to look after their towns and vil- 
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wishful thinking whereby it appeared 
that the war would come to a 
triumphant end without any effort or 
bloodshed. 

There wns also n politically in- 
spired defeatism. A communist tract 
urged the workers to slacken their 
efforts (“ Une heure perdue pour lc 


would form a national government, makes from newspapers and other Jravail est line heure gagnde pour lu generals were loo old-fasliiiad;®^^^ arc divided, as are 
and tn:Li “ 1 ’imlnn •• lUfrnru cmren.. t revolution i and Professor Michel economic nnd demoarflnliic nuMe’ . L „i 


and that " J'union saerde" would 
come into existence again. But the 
war government that was formed was 
the result of the slightest possible re- 
shu-ffile (not so much a “cabinet 
de guerre” ns a "cabinet de 
nagubre ”, as Le Canard Enchdlnt 
put It). Tlie Assembly was that 
vd>ich had been elected in 1936 and 
had put the Popular Front govern- 
meat o>f Btum into power. 

But in Du Indies's war government 
there were neither socialists nor com- 
munists. 1 ndeed , the govemmen I 
was to outlaw the communist*, which 
M' Rossi-Landi considers to have 
been one of its worst mistakes. 
Whether it was in its relations with 
ot-hcr .political parties and ' trade 
unionists, or whether it was in its 
interpretations of its powers under 
the emergency acts, the government 
is seen as wasting its opportunities. 
An Interesting section of the book is 
concerned with the French pro- 
paganda machine, which was under 
the control of Jean Giraudoux (and 
it has often seemed significant that 
he was the author of La Guerre de 
Troie n'aura pas /fen). The mls- 


literary sources. But he has not 
only written a most interesting and 
lively book, he has undoubtedly 
made a valuable contribution to our 
understanding of why the French 
were defeated in 1940 and why they 
aocepted defeat. 

Henri Michel, the leading French 
expert on the Second World War. 
approaches the same subject in a 
more general way. He examines tho 
position of the belligerents in 1939 
n od on tho evo of tho German 
onensivc ; he considers such topics as 
the working of the German-Soviet 
agreement, the position of neutral 
powers, the special position of Italy 
nnd the planning of tho general staffs ; 
lie goes into sonic of the aspects of 
what he calls “Ju guerre p£riph£r- 
Iquo", the economic blockndo, the 
Russo-Finnish war nnd the Allied 
concern with the German iron nnd 
petrol supplies. Naturally, such a 
wide survey has to be somewhat gen- 
eral nnd the author has usually rolled 
on secondary authorities. But many 
of the most interesting passages 
are those which are bused on such 
primary sources as the secret debates 


revolution **) nml Professor 'Michel 
wonders if this communist activity 
was not matched by parallel right- 
wing defeatism. A deputy had, in 
Fcbrunry, 1940, spoken of the de- 
featists “ ft cnsqiictlc ” who took their 
orders from Moscow nnd “ Ues ddfni- 
tistes dords” who took theirs from 
Berlin, but Professor Michel is cau- 
tious about this and is quite clear that 
there wus no fifth column in Franco. 

With regnrd to economic matters, 
we are shown M Flandin's alarm nt 
the massive expenditure, Marcel 
Ddat's analysis of the French failure 
to set up n logical wnr economy nnd 
Ihe Minister for Arms Production, 
M Daiilry, trying lo break out of the 
confusions which .surrounded him. 
And behind all this, it would seem 
that the French had little idea of 
why they were fighting. Like M 
Rassi-Lnndi, Professor Michel is 
severely critical of Jean Ciirauduux, 
whose subtle and refined phraseology 
wns useless cither as propaganda or 
ns Information (he said that demo- 
cracy whs “ one sorle dc secret confld 
ft cliaquc sold at ”). 

It was, of course, common to jus- 
tify the Inactivity of the phoney war, 


fount at all ages. Of thc origins 


economic and demographic citizH1 . s , 
too heavily over the present ;MK 1 
old notables und the “iwifi 
messieurs " of thc trade unloei 
left-wing parlies failed in their 
the memories of 1914 to 191! 
too clear. The uccidenls d 
German -Soviet pact nnd of 
linl's neutrality ruined tbe eft 
ness of thc biockado and raw* 
possibilities of taking the 
somewhere. And thus, owe 
Professor Michel proves with ii 
cable analysis the inevitabiitf 
French defeat. But is il the 
story 7 One thinks of the ef«i 
the success of the mobilization 
thinks of tho wuy In which t k 
effort had affected everyone) 

One thinks too of the dele 
of men such ns Reynaud 
General dc Villclume nnd w 
give many examples which 
that France was far from 
country condemned to daw 
haps it is wise to pul the ** 
ns M Rossl-Lnndl does, on W 
lakes and lost opportumiw ■ 
drOlc do guerre *' rather low 
inexoruble nature of the ca 
which followed. 


about the balance 


of factors in the origins of disturb- 
ance, but [hey believe to u man 
that something can he done about 
some disturbances if one studies 
where they come from, and child- 
hood is ihe lime lo do that— hence 
die strategic importance of child 
psychoanalysis. If misfuneliooing 
has any learned element at all, 
what is learnt is mostly learnt in 
childhood and, Imereslin'gly enough, 
this enhances the value of individual 
experience ; for what is learnt is 
unique for each person. Genetics, or 
heredity, would to some degree lose 
its importance where therapy is 
successful. This is in keeping with 
the findings of general science, where 
one can read such statements as : 

What is inherited is a gen die constitu- 
tion capable of responding during its 
course of development [o the environ- 
ments in which development 
occurs. ... In most eases the 
fate of the individual is not fixed 
in Ihe fertilized egg, but gradually 
works itself ont during development as 
ono or a few pathways out of many 
possible ores are followed. . . . That 
which is inherited is not a diameter 
but a potentiality if the environmental 
stipulations are met. 

Parallel to this understanding of 
the role of genetics, and no doubt 
expressing the same mistrust of 
simple-seeming approaches, is the 
fact that no resul eugenic programme 
has been proposed in the century 
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There is also a strong sense of pur- 
pose behind his commentary. Mr 
Bowett believes that the study of inter- 
national relations in schools and uni- 
versities should be vocational and not 
merely academic. After describing 
what he calls the “appalling situa- 
tion ’’ the world is Jn he argues that 


.jj 




. Since international relations because 
a su bject for u ndergradufi to and sixth- 
form study, there hns been a growing 
need for adequate textbooks. It is 
. not always easy for teachers and aca- 
demics to supply them, partly because c . ..... WM1 

tne literature Is So vast and partly be- , J^ded by the young (and since they 
: causq' even JM toiogt austere text- - V^teU Interest — their 
books 
...judices 


argument underlying his choice of 
documents follows a coherent, per- 
suasive courae. The first chapter de- 
fines the role of the sovereign state, 
with Rs presumption of the right to 
resort 4o war; tho second deals with 
the peaceful settlement of disputes 


It behoves Intelligent people to ask them- 
selves certain basic questions about in- 
ternational society, and, since these 
questions can be perfectly well compre- 
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has. com 
'/extracts 
stdtements on international 


likely to keep the peace than any 
over-ambitious reconstruction of it. 
Mr Bowett speaks of the possibility 
of wars breaking out by accident or 
miscalculation, though it is difficult 
to think of any war that ever bas 
and fhft fmnrnnnj.a ".Tf' ■ occurred by accident as distinct from 

? a 1 ! Ca I |?S on ; and . fortunately It 
has proved very difficult to have 
accidents with nuclear weapons of a 
likely lo lend lo war, and mis- 
to E «hS® 8 ^i P °r wers calculations have become prohibit- 

—weu own sur- ^ DV6r ^,^S . b l Ively expensive. The a rgu ments are 

frocictfr 1 finds' fedit . complex -and > perhaps inconclusive. 

W rpp„ of ,hta. f„ nh t £ ra C nf 5 1 , !l ^ ai ^ r “': : huf Ft d«*rv*,To hU3Sd& 
■dilresin hlmjjf' to fd, central oum! '■““Jto vlow of the mailer 
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taw ; the third with the role of the 
United Nations; (he fourth with the 
continued assertion, despite these 


these questions' 
understand-! 


te^ < ^ er * and how * the ntaiion- 
^ ^ I?® ■fcpewded by a new 


besides Mr Bowett’* own. 

The other question he seems to 

: readily adm|t his few slgniflcaitf ore- ! ^scepticism about the ^ of sovereJm L the 

Bowett’- tte sa4 ?' e |Wng, only subie 
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yer himself, and those of hfa extracts ®*. b] *°^'Pby ^acknowledge the exist- 09 the name _r BVV,,uu r. 

which are hot drawn from political 1 Bf ^ c6 9^ ,any econornlsis who express ?°PdIar ■ • though - Mr - . Bowett’s ^ subject to antis 

: figure. Mid 10 ^ : If ^ **.■ * SSd 'SdMt&USSS? 1 
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p£ «*?*. oM third ponl. ti homewd; 


.pqjWers: when 
I statements 
goverbmenti, ; for example, Ms fopt- 
‘ notes ;tend to be astringently critical, 
! which: is 'nr* ,u ~ - 

. from those 
- Vietmimesd 


pejorative sense. He .^ D li 
sider & fourth possibildyi 
less unlikely though eed" 
unattractive; that a sin 8 1 ' 
power should impose h* 11 
world authority to conquw- 

Fortunately Ihe “JJl, 
ralionulism which Mr Boffd 
students to exercise id pb® 1 
future does not lead m ® 
from them thc evldenajw 1 ' 
ternational jungle homo . 
rourfier creatures than, ay, 
of Dr Prebisch. Mao T*^ 
Khrushchev and 
also represented in th^ $?T 
Mi| p by some of USftjt- 
others the famous d ft 
power grows out of we »» w 
gun"; Khnishchey by Ay : 
hypocrisy of Ins 
" peaceful co-exisfen« * yjj 
without any footnote 10 • •* 

dent* see through It. 11 

(bat they should 
when Mr Bowett 

riot the capacity, •!? solve } 

problems h«ing In J JL 
will of iperi fifc. 
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understands on reading Theodore 
Mueller's comparison of thc " uudio- 
lingunl habit " und 11 cognitive code- 
learning" theories which epitomize 
the most lack-lustre uspects of the 
past ten years. And for spine- 
chilling mechanism, the doggedly 
methodical paper by Annie Meal' 
deserves a place among the minor 
classics ; u sample quotation : “ Each 
time the child imitated the motor 
response he was reinforced.” 

However, [here arc brighter pros- 
pects. Stanley Sapon is urbane nnd 
amusing about TG, though it is ft. 
pity he chose only a secondary source 
to criticize, whereas Professor Skin- 
ner himself is quoted for the be- 
haviourist point of view (or does 
this mean that he has no disciples 
nowadays 7). Papers by David Reibel 
and Leonard Ncwmark explore the 
strategies of the immersion method, 
while Eugene Nida contributes an 
illuminating essay on the role of self- 
defined social roles in inhibiting lan- 
guage learning. 

At n more detailed level, Herbert 
Friedman und Raymond Johnson 
provide an interesting study of com- 
pressed, accelerated speech and 1 its 
uses, then reemerge as Johnson and 
Friedman with a related case study 
In Russian teaching. Aaron Carton's 
promotion of “ inferenclng "—the 
gentle art of drawing inferences— 
could if pursued lead to a common- 


ranee of The Psychology of 
Language Learning com- 
Ihe.scL.of publications omerg- 
from the 1969 Cambridge 
Linguistics congress (two 
volumes wore reviewed here 
ber 3, 1971). It is probably 
float lluil of ) he nineteen papers 
by thc editors only four 
ite from outside the United 
from Montreal, Manila, Itnlv 
ork respectively. As a result 
of the collection is relevant 
to language teaching in an 
n context ; indeed, we could 
k volume as it bit lance sheet 
k In America in the 1960s. 
have we come in ten years of 
and seemingly unlimited 
grants from NDEA and 
re? To judge from Simon 
s opening essay, “ The fensi- 
learning a second language in 
H ‘ icial unicullural situation ”, 

1 far. Professor Belasco's 
history of the New Key chap- 
‘ hnguage teaching and its 
16 success .seems to underline 
Sflrs of uncritical nllegiance to 

jOn this case, behaviourism) 

roniext of education. (Inciden- sense situation in whieh the first Ian- 
rec Skinner /Chomsky conflict guage is adduced to help, assimilate 
Predictably enough through the second, the second the third and 
Papers.) so on: interference turned to good 

k depressina and disouietina to effect ‘ Larry Sclinke f is provw ativo 
WLJ o i “■ d ^ , tS , ! and helpful on negative interference, 
cofessor Belasco, who is with- whi j e wilfiii Rivers's exploration of 

the factors involved in speech per- 
ception goes deep but remains clear 
and is perhaps the most important 
essay in the collection. 

This is a generally stimulating col- 
lection. even if none of the papers 


nursery? 

since Gallon. Instead, in psychiatry, 
we have hud control hy containment, 
first by bricks and morlar and now, 
as an alternative, hy pharmacologi- 
cal agents. These differ only in 
degree from whisky und the old 
theological recommendations to 
withstand temptation, unless we 
study the natural history of tempta- 
tion : which is just what child psycho- 
analysis tries to do. 

From lliij point of vic-w. it is 
interesting to look at three different 
approaches within child psycho- 
analysis. The first of these, in terms 
both of historical .impact and of 
authority, is represented by The 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. 
Volume twenty-five of this annual is 
the mixture— and a very good mix- 
ture — as twenly-foiir limes before. 
Appropriately, Anna Freud, the 
doyenne und a leading voice among 
the managing etliiors of the series, 
gives the first paper. Like her fellow 
contributors die is, in literary terms, 
more the Pope than thc Blake of 
Lhe subject : against speculation, 

and for observation and undoubted 
fact. To give an example; in this 
volume Spitz has a valuable and 
characteristic paper where it is 
recorded that cnreumcizcd new-born 
babies sleep more heavily after Ihe 
operation than boys who have not 
been interfered with. The nature of 
this withdrawal and its subsequent 
imprinting effect are, however, not 
the point for Dr Spitz, at least on 
this occasion. 

They might well be the point, 
however, for Maud Mannoni, who 
in reviewing different approaches in 
child analysis, would make just litis 
sort of assertion about Anna 
Freud’s school. 'For Dr Mannoni 
and her colleagues it is not the 


reality of what happened which 
counts hut its imaginative impact 
on the cltild and the intra psychic 
elaborations to which iliis gave rise, 
hisinriciilly. This may be unfiiir to 
the more carthbound approach but 
it is fair to ask, for example, what 
sort of ■' imprinting " effect such an 
experience of pain und withdrawal 
might have. When we u<ld that, 
through no fault of Dr Spitz's, no 
anaesthetic was given for the 
circumcisions and recall how mastoid 
operations on young children were 
done without anaesthetic thirty years 
ago too, we may wonder whether it 
matters lastingly to the baby. Thc 
objective members oF the discipline, 
whose work is represented in the 
twenty- five volumes of The Pay- 
choanalytif Study of the Child, 
would be interested, but, like good 
politicians, they might point out that 
many people have .survived circum- 
cision as babies and leave others to 
discover whether or not it does leave 
permanent effects, 

This sort of issue is central for Dr 
Mannoni. The “ commonscnse " 
npproach in child analysis wails for 
evidence while. Dr Mannoni says, in 
contrast : 

Melanie Klein docs not concern 
heraolf with behaviour from the view- 
point of reality and she breaks with 
the criteria oC adjustment and educa- 
bility that Anna Freud adopted a* 
guide Lines. For her she matter to be 
studied lay in the fantasy axpcci. . . . 

— and of course fantasy is often 
strange and hard lo objectify. Dr 
Mannoni herself goes on to expound 
a linguistic and neo-Freudian view, 
based on ideas current in French 
psychoanalysis. As with Klein, it Is, 
tor her, the child's use of experi- 
ence, not bhe observable nature of 


(he experience, ill at counts. .She 
expounds the ideas uf Jacques 
I-acan, who treats words as the 
organizers iif psychic experience, ami 
gives admirable case-studies to make 
existential points. The Child, his 
"Illness" and the Others is n valu- 
able book : it has a point of view 
and relates it interestingly lo more 
established systems. 

Victor Smirnoffs book has also 
been translated from thc French. He 
reviews the factors in the develop- 
ment of the child in an unusually 
sensitive and comprehensive way. In 

f iarticular, he sets out lhe social 
act ora in culture, but because he 
relies on publications in social 
anthropology which are mostly 
twenty years old or more, his sum- 
mary has a slightly old-fashioned 
air. The writers he adduces — 
Kluckhorn, Ralph Linton. Ruth 
Benedict, Malinowski — have been 
Inrgely -ignored by orthodox psy- 
choanalysts, who are concerned to 
restrict Dheir subject and to bo 
intellectually disciplined. Dr Sntir- 
noGf’s synthesis is excellent nnd his 
summary of hereditary factors 
impressive, so that we get a simple 
overall view of the issue. 

Dr Smirtiofr gives a picture of the 
balance of factors thought to be at 
work in making us either cranky or 
effective : endocrine, dietetic, genetic, 
etc, and what we are unconsciously 
taught. He makes it plausible to 
believe that permanent qualities ore 
established through mothering from 
the earliest weeks of life onwards, 
and shows how this influencing in 
the first hours and weeks after birth 
takes place. His balanced, accurate 
book is an excellent guide to the 
subject. 
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overall impression is indeed one of the 
malaise mentioned by Mr Seimker; 
but somehow the. muluise remaips 
North American. Could it be that the 
basic problem is, to reword ProfeSsof 
Belasco’s title. “The feasibility of 
HP mori on anu teaching a second lunguage froin the 

in ?T e ' ■ standpoint of an artificial unieOlturaJ 
be ^‘ v ^ lt|es situation ”7 Europe from the ^tet- 

r to Spain is decidedly muiti- 

“Ifcstqdy of , cuhurab and access to speech com-. 
taSE dpmagmg _t° aU ot her than one’s own tseasy. 

SSHJ2? rcm, “i sc « n J Already interesting work is being 
nJiL m ? mbcra ' don? throughout Europe at all. cdu- 
E “ W* ' ' : • •• • : .carionBl levels. Where were ^e all 
1 fair 1 -SSSUSouW bMn .Wilm gour 
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Mau, Mind and Heredity 

Edited by James Shields and Irving I. 

Golitesman 

405pp. Johns Hopkins Press ilBEG). 
£7.15. 

"A kind of international Diners' 
Club” — Ihnl is how Eliot Slater 
describes psychiatry In a " retro- 
spect” reviewing the range of his 
thirty-three papers on psychiatry and 
genetics, collected in Man, Mind, and 
Heredity to commemorate his recent 
retirement as director of the Medical 
Research Connell’s Psychintric Gene- 
tics Unit nt Maudsley hospital. 

The twin credit cards of a training 
in psychiatry and in genetics gave 
Dr Slater a place at the table in a 
number of other professions— law, 
the humanities, and sociology 
among them. Appetite clearly had 
something to do witb this dinirig 
out: Dr Slater has written nearly 
]50 articles of books, rouglffy five 
times what is reprinted here. Yet 
these papers have been nicely phosen. 
The mealy technical pieces on how 
manic depressive Insanity or schizo- 
phrenia is inherited, or oft the link 
between sexuality and neurons (one 
of a serjes of ' studies on soldiers 
during Che war) are seasoned with 
methodological ones like that on 
how to be certain whether or not. 
twins are monozygotic (Dr Slater 
worked out Ids own technique, using 
fingerprints) : but most worth 

savburidg are the general pieces— on 
German eugenics (published . in 
1936), on % problems facing the 
psychiatrist In court as a witness, 
and on what particular form of 
madness the composer Schumann 
had (in which Dr Slater quotes a 
fascinating table of tweaty-seVcn 
Germap -speaking composers; as 
many as ten of wliom some doctors 
consider 'tq have been psychiatrical^ 
’abnormal). • : ] ; ' ' 

' Dr Sjater’s mo&r noteworthy qual- 
ity, a 'salting which runs through all 
his work and is -showiv iD ,thi* collec- 
tion, has beep fts ability to be attrac- 
ted to,, and to concentrate bp„ every, 
level of science, whether k be tiietJny 
statirtical Retail ittvolved In gepetfo 
cidCularion; or :(he gppHoatioiu of’ 


biological principles to such an 
overwhelming issue as antisemi- 
tism. Though tho good sense that 
refute from this shows up mart in 
the papers that discuss where the 
lawyer and the psychiatrist may 
disagree, professional psychiatrists 
will probably - fed it most from Dr 
Slaterfe position, since 1961 , as 
editor in chief of the British Journal 
of Psychiatry : under him, it has 
prospered without following any one 
approach into the ground, as has 
happened with so many other psy- 
chiatric journals. 

Only now and then does the 
almost automatic superiority which 
geneticists assume over sociologists 
show itself. For the rest of the time 
Dr Slater is a model observer— 
probably because he continued to 
treat patients right through Ids 
career, avoiding the distancing that 
eminence can bring. This gives 
a special flavour to his review of 
Konrad Lorenz's book On A ggres- 
j/on— itself a mass of detailed obser- 
vation which Dr Slater was de- 
lighted to find himself at home in — 
but if makes some of his generaliza- 
tions. like that from clchlid aggres* ' 
sive posturing to human aggression,; 
as thin as Dr Lbronz's bave proved 
to be. And it has led Dr Staler, 
rarely, to close his fnind too early 
on occasional 1 Issues, f As the edi-' 


tors point out, his, : l94S view on lhe 
way the high fertility of low IQ 
individuals would operate lo reduce 
thc general level of IQ was based on 
Incomplete evidence — It is offset by 
people of the lowest IQ tending not 
lo marry.) 

More disappointing is Dr {Slater's 
Idea— as a geneticist— of autobiogra- 
phy. A sketch in this vein precedes 
the empirical papers, forming with 
the retrospect a personal bracket 
around them. The sketch Dr Slater 
gives is amusingly written: we 
follow him through Quaker school, 
Cambridge, dreary hospitals In 
Derby, the Fnrschungsiinstalt fUr 
PiychiaLrte in Munich. To begin 
with, his life Was one of- cosy 
Incompetence; he pictures himself, 
as he puts ft, " the victim of quite 
unsuitable ambitions " — falling to 
get a certain scholarship, getting a 
third, not a first, in biochemistry, 
fudging his analysis of J. B. .S, 
Haldane's urine, drifting north lo a 
boring job, drifting south again us 
soon as he could. But by thc time of 
the Second World War, the seeds of ■ 
his later eminence were sown : what 
really caused the ohange— and what 
sort of change it was-^is left lirtde- 
velopedi not even recognized Iri the 
retrospect. An intriguing and irritat-. 
ing gap to leave — especially for a 
geneticist. ‘ 
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Uif m»»si immediately evident 
ivmiIi ul Hie Second Vatican 
Council. ;uicr (he dearest reflec- 
tion i>r the profound changes that 
liave come upon (lie Roman Catholic 
C- litirch mi Maidenly, is the reform of 
the liturgy. This means not merely 
the virtually universal substitution of 
vernacular versions for the Latin 
texts that had been so substantially 
maintained fur many centuries as the 
mark of Catholic unity. There arc. 
too, the radical changes in the struc- 
. turc of the liturgy itself, which, apart 
from a few regional riles such as 
those of Milan and Lyon and the 
special usages of such religious 
orders as the Carthusians and the 
Dominicans, had been virtually co- 
extensive with the Church in the 
West. 

Much indeed of t'his inherited 
unikirinily (reflected in Hilaire Bel- 
loc’s notorious over-simplification, 

" Europe is the Faith ") was a 
mailer of liturgical indolence and of 
tile imperinNst mood of Roman 
bureaucracy. F.ven Pope Pius V\s 
reforms of the Roman Missal and 
Breviary four centuries ago were in 
cffucl hut a tight etiing-up of the rite 
of Rome irseff and its extension to 
territories that had long enjoyed 
local variants of that rite. Con- 
fronted by the liturgicar changes 
that have been introduced since 
Vatican II. many traditionalists 
(wile [her owing obedience to Rome 
or not) have loudly deplored the 
cultural impoverishment which they 
discern in the virtual abandonment 
a Roman and Latin liturgy tl>ar 
had ins pi ret I not only the greatest of 
architects and artists for more than 
a thousand years but, loo, had 
conjugated the whole development 
of pi lisle in the. West, from plain- 
song |o Poulenc, Stravinsky and 
Lennox Berkeley. 

Tins inherent vulgarity of so many 
hurriedly translated texts, and the 
virtually improvised music to fit 
them, has indeed devalued the tradi- 
tional souse of die sacred. A swamp 
of hiurgical experimentation must, 
at. least, for the present, he ra* 


Liturgical experiments 
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jitllc preparation. The frenetic activ- 
ity of the past lew years, in provid- 
ing texts for immediate use. can 
obviously be funked on many 
grounds. But it would be absurd to 
judge tiic ultimate significance of 
liturgical change in terms of current 
improvisation and the obsession 
with making the liturgy “ relevant " 
(to use the modish word) to the 
demands of our lime. 
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The Constitution on the Sacred 
Liturgy, promulgated by Vatican II, 
had kiid down the general principles 
that should govern the reforms of 
fhe future. The liturgical movement 
of tjie nineteenth century, especially 
associated ■ with die Uenedictino 
monks of Solcsmes, h:id been largely 
antiquarian in cmplKixfa, concerned 
with establishing authentic musical 
texts. And even Inter developments in 
Belgium and Germany assumed that 
the Roman Liturgy would remain 
essentially unaltered, and certainly 
In Latin. The Constitution does well 
to recall the fundamental meaning of 
the liturgy. In |l “ God speaks to his 
people and Christ Is .still proclaiming 
his Gospel ", Hence lhe need to 
stress “ devout nnd active parlicipu- 
hon by the faithful n . The simpMfi- 
cation of the rites, and the provision 
for the use of languages other than 
Latin (which still retains its tradi- 
Uonoi jxile as the mark or unity) 
must be seen -in die light of a 
pastoral purpose, namely the coming 
together of the people of God in n 
consciously articulated act of wor- 
ship nnd praise. 

The Council itself could evidently 
lay down only general principles. 
Tlhe practical application of the 
hiurgical reforms it proposed was to 
be earned out by a representative 
commission, which in Its turn would 


reflect the recommendations of 
national and regional Bishops* 
Conferences -throughout the world. 
Thus the International Commission 
for English in the Liturgy has its 
offices in Washington, DC., with an 
English -Canadian bishop as its cur- 
rent president, and has English, 
Scottish. Irish and oilier members 
representing countries where English 
Is largely used for public worship. It 
can hardly be said dial ICEL’s 
labours have met with univcnsal 
acclaim. Its methods of consultation 
are necessarily spasmodic, and 
American predominance in the 
organization is very evident. Cer- 
tainly. Lhe English translation of 
snob venerable lexis, with their in- 
herently Latin rhythms and associa- 
tions, presents formidable problems. 
Thus the rhetorical repetitions of 
such a passage from the Roman 
Canon as “ Quam ohlationem, tu 
Deus, in omnibus, quaesmnus, bene* 
dioUun, adscriptam. ratnm. rationa 
bilem, acccptabilemque facerc dig- 
noris" arc virtually unlranslateabJe, 
and “'Bless and approve our offer- 
ing : make it acceptable to you. an 
oflfolhs in spirit and in truth '* U 
a tame rendering indeed. The dilem- 
mas arc real, and are by iui means 
resolved in the translations that have 
m far appeared. Translation de- 
mands a penetration into the sacra], 
as well as into the literal, signif- 
kance of idle texts. “ Timeless 
English", which was once thought 
lo be the (Am of Hiurgical transla- 
tors, is itself an arbitrary notion, 

'fhe work so far accomplished, 
then, is of necessity experimental, 
and the aim of an " international 
English ’• may he Illusory. Certainly, 
In some of toe. [GEL texts, especially 
thwse (separately published) for bap. 
tism and die funeral rites, betray a 


The Word here and now 


tran-siiil antic impatience with the re- 
tention of traditional rhythms and 
associations, and too often they 
solve n problem by evading it. Bui it 
is unreasonable to expect that a few 
years of feverish translation and 
adaptation can achieve an ideal 
version. There must be time Tor 
careful experiment, and. above all, 
time for a fruitful dialogue between 
the Ihiirgisls and the theologians. It 
still remains true that faith seeks 
understanding, and its expression 
must he sensitive to that totality of 
word and gesture with which the 
liturgy enshrines the truth that is to 
be proclaimed, and so expresses the 
new life that is lo he lived. 

'lhe revised structures of the 
Kuinu.li liturgy are trt every point 
designed Ui create greater simplicity 
ajid a more truly communal expres- 
sion of prayer nnd the proclamation 
of the events that mark man’s salva- 
tion. Huts tile Roman Mass has 
been stripped of accretions that had, 
over the centuries, dimmed its essen- 
tial meaning. A for wider choice of 
scriptural readings, covering a three- 
year cycle; a radical simplification 
of the calendar, so thai sahibs' feasts 
no longer destroy the continuity of 
tile murgivaj year ; a variety of 
masses for \pcci:ii| occiisiiMis and 
many new prefaces, and. in general, 
the provision for considerable op- 
tions wHow lor celebrations that uro 
appropriate to particular times and 
places. Above all, the approval of 
three additional Canons of the Mass 
(though all derived from wit tail 
sources) once more allows for widei 
ehoiec. And the piustoral Jrigntfieai.co 
of liturgical celebration is every- 
where stressed. 

The dolUnitive text of Hie new 
Breviary in English translation Jins 
yet to appear, but the provisjon.il 


novelist Bykov this first 
’ :-J--|es his Byelo- 

Sccond World 
used his war 

, r is r&Sw'Mftaice as the oasis for stories 

“Tf 9 a .7?® nll > wwl % Third Rocket and Alpine 
week, twul, in addition [ 0( W 11 subsequently made into 
pal morning and evening 5 or The Obelisk, which 
„ ts a now “Office of ^ Lj in this year’s January 
ngs which will allow for ^ of the periodical Navy 
lial and carefully arranged ty» U was in Navy ndr, too, 
faorn the Bible and from . Bykov's story Sotnikov, irans- 
Futhers. The pattern of prays, jbere as The Ordeal, originally 
« widened to Include tnudi'k a red, in May, 1970. 
opporlim-ities for prayers of p* .04 s j g ht The Ordeal is simply 
th.rn express the needs of 1 1 her of those repetitive and 
comm li roly. The present interim ■ Soviet war stories of square- 
sion does not Miolude these re* ? heroism and determination, 
which arc integral to the caxqi ^ess, it should be said that the 
me Hreviury as a principal soum ms have every right to remern- 
tho sancMicvtUon of lhe Chra J94] .45 — but there is a compul- 
commuimty. dement in this constant rcitera- 

Tlie General Instruction m n that seems Jess than heaklhy. 

U/urgy of lhe Hours gives a cud ^ajtisan war ia Western Russia 
account of the changes that b little appeal as a subject ; 
taken place in the Breviary andtil iv, however, manages to deal 
pastoral reasons that inspired fa nil in a manner that departs 
From being an arcane mode ? from the Socialist Realist 
prayer, virtually restricted tojn b In a recent interview Bykov 
and members of religious orfcn led -his interest in negative 
has now become a simplified tip fclera by stressing the need la 
sion of the whole Culhotk a in the psychological and moral 
mimiiy’s need lo praise and *«4 (alien behind treachery. In The 
the Lord. A. M. Rogucl'sCoim reJ many different shades o£ 
tary on the Instruction Is a nisi 
guide to what has happened to I ill % /• 1 "N 

Catholic Church's public prajun i/hA C Q t 1 / ■ r 

why. By rendering the Bira [ O CUlLU-vl • 

accessible lo all, by sitripfiftai L.„. 
and reduction of its sheer bulk'll de PHALLE 1 
once more the complement oil ouraesol 
cueharislic worship It enshrlua gfaied by Gilles Cremoncsi. 

Hie t ransformation of the Ha fi,Hwrap. £2.30. 
liturgy gives spooial mpottiwi 1— 


betrayal are portrayed, despite the 
inevitable Soviet tendency to resort 
to " black " versus " white " charac- 
ters. 

Two Soviet partisans, Sotnikov 
and Rybak, leave lhe cover of the 
forest looking lor food. Somikov, 
already ill, gets wounded jn a skir- 
mish and both are captured by the 
collaborating militia— the polizei, 
Sotnikov is executed, but Rybak 
decides to cooperate temporarily to 
buy time for a future in which he 
believes all accounts will be settled. 
The Ordeal is what in Russian is 
called a poiv.«‘— a character study 
in a limited context, not a fulL-scale 
novel. -For much of the story the 
reader’s sympathy is centred on 
Rybak, as he struggles unsuccess- 
fully to overcome the burden of a 
sick and wounded companion on an 
already difficult mission. Then, 
gradually, Rybak’s intrinsic short- 
corni ngv-^symbolized by Lhe child- 
hood episode in which he jumps 
clear of a cart that falls over a 
precipice instead of trying to save 
the other occupants— begin to be 
revealed, and -Sotnikov’s character 
emerges as the stranger of the two. 

[Bykov maintains drama through- 
out by switching the point of view 
between Sotnikov and Rybak at 
crucial moments, while the action is 
extended by the occasional use of 
dream and flashback. The elaborate 
Russian version, from Bykov’s origi- 
nal Byelorussian, is translated care- 
fully. if a little unimaginatively, in 
this English edition. 


collection by such musicians « 
jnnifa Britten and Elizabeth 
More item 300 hymns, 1 
with an intelligent awarenca-. 
needs of new Murgieo, pnw* 
valuable supplement to d* 
ihcimulvM. 

None of these books cap 
the virtue of pertpanenw w 
definitive text. They are. 
sense, ad Interim ; valuable era 
of the organic process of 
change. 


JOHN D. DAVIES s 
Beginning Now . 
285pp. Collins. £2.50. 


John Davies describes his book as 

an experiment in what he ca lls .situs’- ...ww, 1 uu kfiiuxu (Hive u 

tiortal theology. If the. Bible Is to ®J® nt 9r‘8od quite unlike the God of 
speak to our condition, then cm.iniii Genesis T-IU“ Mr Davies suggests 


radically transformed; The God 
who created the heaven ' nnd the 
earth is the God made known in the 
Exodus und the' covenant and more 
fully revealed through the prophets, 
and this God is rend back into the 
old stories: “You could have 


speak to oti.r condition, then straight 
exegesis ; can never be enough. We 
want to know not only -what it meant 
‘PJho.se who first heard, it or wrote 


, . , — - - suggests 

that under the searing experience of 
Exile und the tragic, demonic forces 
in history, the author of Genesis 
asserts that before and beneath 1 nil 


•* jood.- Mhi Id 

Hess v ; Mr: Davies hi is done some- Por *!“.Chrhlhn reader what God 
thing extremely difficult, 'and on the ? eBnS ' 1 P L lhe ^lory is the Gbd.mHde 
whole with remurUbld success. He te r 9«*^?f 1, ^ ?aus S h I isL %»■* 
has digested shelves ftilt of scholar ^[° r us ‘he , rpagg of God in ninn. 
. jWp a^B: ns very wide gendral rend- l “^tood in terms 9 f the 
mg. , He. knows all .about the Baby- Adapt \ whom, alone 

Ionian .myths land the documentary Christians can accept ax 1 represeiita- 
ooglns .of the Pentafeuch: ‘ But all I [ve Jmagc of the true God. How 
this hi ‘iruide to serjve ■ the dbhuhanl ■ Can ] his app*wh 

atm, of con temporary bibpcaLexposU £?■ t ,?* tS ’ of course; /that 

iL'niP? wlte searched 

the Old Testament for proof texts 

,c dangerohs'road 

nd beeds vigilant discrimina- 
■ ^may Jead to fataJIy false 



in any case, if we read as Christians, 
we cannot read as though we were 
anything else. 

What Mr Davies gives, then, is n 
Christian exposition of the stories 
about the Creation and lhe Fall in 
me manner of Augustine and Bon- 
noeffer., rather than that of Well- 
ntiusen or the commentaries. And 
it is a contextualized exposition. For 
Ir Davies, who wtis for some years 
cfiapliun in the Witwntersnmd Unl- 
situation is, 

five 7 , u t un| q»cly instruc- 

tive theological laboratory 

Cr f ulion Involves both 
an ordered universe . and a historv 

cc« C nf lindBr / fiotJ ' u,w !‘ys in pro^ 
wnicn attempt to provide sccuritv 

ShMstra?? 7 iains or lhe 

inlL - 1 - nai, on«l or racial group- 
, Mr DyVfM - «Suiv!t. 

. l ■ t *ne. nature- worshio auainut 

which^tories nre an inspired X 

Livi^ Far In P !he 

■Living G.od who is our destinv " ‘ He •' 

S r wh(rV ,CtIeri ^ l, I e Johannesburg 

conflsik!? rt f r ^ ICd ’ . b y; an ^critical ' 

chni.-mi. the two were onis 

contin uous narrative. ■ that the true 
descendants of Adam are (he while 

lo J he fetter, there . 
were rtieh tft.the world already then i 

2 lVt anccs,oraof ^ 
ra«« such as AfriMiw. j ii 


SiKrll'tlu-ai in. 


man male ami female, not bMj 
while; and “sexunl rqjfwW 
originates biological nowfty ■ JJl 
nnd women are more m 

genes. The dominion win 
man includes not oflly . 

" conservation ’’ but the 
ward of truly human cmmuh 
and what that can mean w sdjS 5 
In the New Man. “ Racial!® 8 
attempt to outlaw PenlecosL/, 
The racial question canj^ 
obsessional ; but there ii 1 "| W J ( 
in the book than lhat. 

Mr Davies's treatment of 
which fa most illuminatinf- ,, 
of the knowledge 
fa in the midst of the gnrdw-gj 
of God permeates. the wfa* 
situation ; but. it is not, j 

suggested to Eve,: a ■„ 
written op every tree :- 
comes to discussing ^ 

meant by sin-r-a question tj* 
hardly ever does 4sk. j 1 
leans pretjy . heavily 

Williams's controversial 

Soundings, , and here. vJ/ .j 

renders will go alon* ,)#; ■JSfl 
' -Yet derailed crfiiei»*“f 
ant here. No ohe 
everything that ; if W * JS,n 
vialuabte pioneering *9 Pjps 
Ibgy of the, right kind—hw 
fundamenUlist 

with courage 


jbels bound to feel because 
*hqm the twelve years of their 
Wrriagc they have lived in 
■tawnt of the mother to whom 
1 k devoted. Wien he 
to take her with him to a legal 
in Florence she can 
tier emotional response like 
MK&Ional she is. The point of 
* is that even with her amount 
knowledge she cannot govern 

l^rfee de Saint Phalle, who Is 
iwtil by her translator, is both 
we and promise in her portrayaL 
«iLne. “You are supposed to 
< Wchoanatyst ", says Charles, 
l j*TOiit ns unsympathetic (in the 
“sense of the word) a chap as 


irpnse, surprise 

I GOULART : 

P ^eome of Scrcnloosc? 

'■Sidgwiek and Jackson. £1.75. 


The detective’s decline 


JULIAN SYMONS: 

Bloody Murder 

254pp. Faber and Faber. £2.75. 

As Julian Symons points out, a 
noticeable few of our literary 
weeklies ignore the crime novel 
altogether. Yet the readers of 
these journals probably read more 
of those crime novels that are 
favourably assessed in Bloody 
Murder than lhe “ serious " novels 
which receive earnest and lengthy 
from 


socially reactionary, emotionally null 
detection held the Held : 

Sexual feeling was not die only aspect 
of life ignored in these stories. ... In 
the British stories the General Strike of 
JV26 never look place, I miles unions 
did not exist, and when sympathy was 
expressed for lhe poor it wus not for the 
unemployed but for (hose struggling 
along on a fixed inherited income. In 
the American stories there were no bread 
lines and no radicals. 

And nowhere any Chinamen. Tl 
fa surprising that Mr Symons is non- 
plussed by this maxim of Ronald 


attention Irom reviewers. Nol that „ ... 

new crime novels require either , nox Si which surely referred to pre- 
earnestness or length. All prospec- vlolls n j suse of l.i nichouse China- 
live readers need is a sufficient indi- nicn Wl . trapdoors to 1 lie river for 
cation of appearance and quality, corpse disposal, 
nnd, at proper intervals, such a qriti- ‘I 10 Age, the most im- 

cal .summation as this one, fourteen port ant writer was Dorothy Sayers, 
years after A. E. Murch’s The B J]*I , Mr Symons finds it, as he suys, 
Develop mem nf the Detective Novel. dl “^ult to write fairly of her. M urch 


thirty-one years after Howard Hay 
croft’s Murder for Pleasure. 

In the last gup much has happened. 
The detective novel, strictly defined, 
has almost disappeared. The crime 
novel, the police novel, the spy story 


could be imagined. “If doctors nf 
the mind ask advice of humble 
mortals where do we turn? " AJI the 
time Puullne is faced with this contrast 
between her confident outer image 

nnd her doubt ing inner seif. The best 

heaI th y self " * s lhe ch »P‘ ers of ‘he book nro set in the 

lit ll\ mnal Is isithohj. iri ilhe wE W ell-organizcd and per- country when Pauline goes on n visit 

French novel. Pauline to the family of one of her young 

wide vii-riot y of riuucal a good-looking woman ‘of patients. There the scents tind sights 

nml providing many new hjwlr # psychoanalyst with u of the summer fields and the daily 
wej ax some practice. Shciswclluwaro- round of the young mother of the 

orally arranged or composed wJKty, student, she married family nre seen by Pauline ns n con- 

isband, Charles, she saw in him trnst lo her own seemingly arid life 9c 
P'fimre. Site also realizes the 


was kinder to Sayers’s better work, 
though neither of llicse critics refers 
to her Five Ned Herrin ns where the 
alibi construction and breakdown arc 
classic. But there can be 110 two views 

___ w about her failure when trying to 

have found' new" strength. " it wa»‘ time diversify into feeling, a failure nicely 
for another appraisement, and Mr symbolized, in Busman’s Honey - 
Symons covers the whole field. The >»oon, by Harriet rising to knot her 
historical review, at least up lo Conan ‘he morning after lhe nuptial 
Doyle, could perhaps bo omitted flight. And to Mr Symons’s just 
from the next book on the subject, assessment of Sayers's failures in the 
Wc know now about Inspector ve fY specializations on which she 
Buckelt and Sergeant Cuff, about prided hcrscll’ may be added the 
Dupin and Vidocq— and yet perhaps addendum note published with that 
the next writer may bring something book that, re ChAtcau Ldovillc, for 
new to this hackneyed rdsumd, as Mr " burgundy " we should read 

"claret". For nil Sayers’s originally 
high and influential talent, it was not 
through her classy spoon ings { FI ore at 
Somervflliensis >) that feeling trans- 
formed detection but rather, in a 
manner not nl first recognizable as 
such a change, through the socially 


Symons lias done. How many of us 
knew that the entry to the rue 
Morgue wtis impossible as Poe des- 
cribed it, or lhat our popular belief 
that his solution of the “ Marie 
Rogct" mystery was later justified 
rests only on his say-so and is simply 
untrue '? 

Mr Symons's contribution to the 
question of why we enjoy these stories 
will appeal only to those who can bo 
ravished by untcslnble theorizing. It 
is better to pass on to (he core of his 
book, his excellent unnlysls of the 


judgmental crime' stories of Ham- 
melt nnd later Chandler, 


crime story has almost hmsl the 
bounds of classification, and Mr 
Symons is much in be admired for 
the near- adequacy with which he has 
categorized it. His fifteenth chapter 
is especially interesting and useful, 
comprising a critical list of lower- 
grade popular writers such as Char- 
tcris. Crease y. Gardner, and another 
of “ curiosities and singletons " — 
and here is where every reader will 
want to make his own addenda. 
Whal of Rubcrt Robinson's single 
and literary detection, Landscape 
with Dead Dons 7 What of tan 
Jefferies's three thrillers with (heir 
over-intelligent, insensitive young 
scientist hero 7 What of -but here 
we come to too many recent amis- 
sions and tho conclusion that this 
book has, probably,' taken rather a 
Jong time from pen to print. 

How else, with so few emissions 
earlier, explain the absence of Peter 
Dickinson, whose later books have 
almost justified the unanimous 
acclaim of his Skin Deep ? Of 
Gwendoline Butler, with schizophre- 
nia in Oxford, cannibalism in South 
London 7 Of Celia Frcmlin with her 
extraordinary suburban grues ? But 
in the Inter years women writers 
seem under-represented, and no men- 
tion at all, among the more popular 
books, of the entire genre of the 
romance-thriller, whereby women’s 
romantic reading climbed a rung on 
the literary bidder. 

Where now 7 Mr Symons asks, and 
his forecast fa for a further decline 
of classical detection, decline of the 
European spy story with more set 
hi such areas as the Fur East (but 
this has already happened; what 
about excellent Gavin Black 7). more 
adventure novels, police novels, 
crime. We shall' sec. The general 
field has shown, over the past cenlury- 
and-three-quarters. such constantly 


greater elbow-room of such writers 
as Atlinghnm and Marsh, Innes and 
then Crispin in their best days, with 
injections of realfam from Greene 
Golden Age of the 1920s and earlier and Ambler, with such originals as 
1930s, when intricately planned, Bingham and Symons himself, the 


With these new influences, with thf revitalizing strengih that almost any 


the intellect. What enn she reply 
when people sny on discovering that 
she has no children “ Of course, you 
have your career. One docs have to 
choose *' 7 

Sometimes the constant references 
to psychoanalytical theory become 
ingenuous. Could Pauline be so 
naive as to think that the children of 
her fertile hostess would seek for the 
rest of their lives in all their subse- 
quent' relationships to recreate their 
mother 7 Bqt on the whole, like 
Pauline, we can appreciate the 
symbols for what they are worth, even 
the sunflower of the title. Pauline is 
basically lough enough to win 
through, but it is daunting that to 
know yoh r self is not after all- the 
answer. 


Crime in short 


GERARD BELL 1 
Villains Galore 
218pp. Cassell. £1.90. 

Gerard Bell has nearly succeeded in 
that nearly impossible genre, the 
comic thriller. What’s needed Is a 
strong plot, (lie utmost ingenuity in 
incident, characters not too farcical 
for human interest, and wit. Mr Bell 
has all of these, and we offer a 
sample of the lost : " The traffic sped 


guess Hxo killer, wc are unlikely to 
notice the vital link between the 
killed. 

PETER DICKINSON: 

The Lizard in flic Cup 
188pp. Hoddcr and Stoughton. £1.(50, 
There's an awkward start to -this 
latest story of Pibble. cx-CID, now in 
the entourage of millionaire Thnnatos 
on a Greek island. 


thing could happen. What seems cer- 
tain is that in some or other form 
the genre will continue: and that at 
this hinge moment Mr Symons has 
written □ good, necessary, critical 
history of it. 


take crude propaganda is the thriller, 
and Helen Maclnncs's Inst few, like 
this one, have 'been marred aunost 
ip uiirpndnbllity by the fact that she 
seems now less concerned to tell n 
good story than to make an apologia 
for the United States, assailed by 
external enemies, riddled from within. 
This one Is set in Spain — which was, 
of course, once riddled with anarch- 
ists. ■ 


But once the 

by. One or two drivers had slowed, store, gets going, it’s very nearly up 

Then, satisfied 'that what seemed like to. Dickinson's usual high standard. KUBERT MacLEOD 1 
three men trying lo murder a fourth with the resolution of various con- A Killing In Malta 
was actually three men trying to flicts of loyalty (and not least the one 
murder a fourth, they drove on.” on the last page) at least as gripping 
The venue fa mostly Northumbria, as the uncertain mysteries of the rcli- 
both heroes, the proto-Bond nqd the 'gion, the art nnd the highs. 

a- T/! ! f iL_ ■ 


™ Qoulart’s SI* world, the 
■ have taken over. There are 
which involve a fully 
house with a sinister 
Rp* a dishwasher programm- 
a lawagon ” which cap- 
‘ condemns and executes 
JiSl 5 i a c ybernetic poodle 
itoiifi ? Ds fi of humour. In ad- 
, deadly consumer goods, 

k n^, hufI,aQ helngs about 


accent.”), then organizing a few 
rapid, clumsily informative para- 
graphs before getting lo the punch- 
Hne by way of an unexceptional 
plot. Tne tendency to get descriptive 
details over as quickly as possible is 
seldom less than irritating and, at 
times, positively farcical : “ I opened 
the door arid tot in small spare 
Captain Komgold of the Police 
Service"; and a number of the 
stories, rtrtytog on a bteckish 
humour to get them through, home 
in on the jokey ending with little or 
no regard for style and construction. 
Although Mr Goulart leans heav- 


, proto-Kipps, are charming, and the 
sexual talent is in just the right place. 


JOHN BLACKBURN l 
For Fear of Little Men 
191pp. Cape £ 1.60. , 


BRIDGET EVERITT 1 
A Cold Front 
172pp. Peter Davies. £2. 

Here is q very promising 


183pp. John Long. £1.25. 

Simple thrills in Malta when Jona- 
than Gaunt guards n famous sword 
during a Scottish Trade week. .Easily 
readable, easily forgettable. 


' JOYCE PORTER : 
jj r jj. A JVftddler and her Murder 
apcL 191pp.! Weidenfeld and Nicolsob; 


they do and so they are, 
thwarted in present ravages by old 
General Kirk and. his colleagues; 
there's n second coming to come. 


1 Coming off second , fly on the notion of springing sur- 

: £ “anical age, though the prises on us in the last coiipjc of 
a-J.V* for them when paragraphs, the probability is that 
5CeM or remind the reader will be there way ahead. 
K ■ ? 8et down some- of him and to a taxless step! jugger- 
WtheS h b& y ,n *‘ P^Pfe nauto. When' the taragon on 
tjJH® way things were “back its hapless driver, when the cybe£ 

c ' nelic pooch poisons 1 to, mistresses 

lover, when 4 buhch of o©ux» jvork- 


DOMTNIC DEVINE s 
Tlirpe Green Bottles. 
224pp. Collins. £1.50. . 


bait was needed for tho delinquent. 

ERLE STANLEY GARDNER x •' 
The Case of .'tlw Beautiful Beggar 
253pp. Helnomann. £1.75, ' • 

What a lot of- - books hitherto tini> 
published in. this Country .the. Into 


RAPE QUILTY i 
Tire Tenth Session 
1 87pp.! Cape, £1.60, 


:vLi 


■ V'-- 


E:»> 


j ' ; thriller writer. h\ Story-telling apd; 191 bp.! V> 

Odd, that John Dlnckburn k. 'it ■ k v ^ , - . " 

doesn't know the source of his title, Stewnrti; but site It to her advahtace / oyce ^ ortc ‘‘ s , books about 

or his latest horror would surely have co |der f The initial 'mystery 8 ^ , , W l competent detection are always 
been set in Ireland, and different, temptingly presented ; why dq people ^ l ^. eo V > s f ^ utc ^ a j { na u Ur ; 

Still, Wales U is, where an ancient haff-recognize Philippa, why is she ^ on Con, is better read about 

legend survives of a surviving ancient jo apprehensive, so curiously pro- co. m ®tiy than detective interest, 

people, sick and dangerous. And so tectcd? But it isn't quite clear, why The nastier Inspector Dover at least 
they do and so they are, and if bait was -deeded for tho delinquent. • brought a professionally ^mmded ser- 
geant to the scene# 


‘•'inoi*. ... 

SoS&yW is one of 

* He’s oh 


era are wiped out by voodoo Jn toe 
hands of an : amaieur, it can baroiy 
. wnen . the .come as a shock to readers who will 
Jpabbed . jtie.” have , penciled in toe ending before 


Something of aholocausl in ah Eng- w°y th ?ough n5 , tore, with John Blqckbuhf atSfaf Jtt 

lish seaside town; the yioleftt dcalhs never quite catching up with W\Y competent exponent. How 

of too many youhg schoolgirls, and perry Mason. . ; . * comes Rafe Quilty with:a iirat thnl- 

a rather drippy yoy/lg man ap well. " , . ■ y! ' ' ■ • ; far of most acceptable gruc. in which 

There’s a clear connwion - vAtb' vi , : ‘ .Jon§^p;;ektefmtenS Jh ESP elided 

tragically for a sensitive, as for her 

■■ ■■ ‘ 


There’s a clear connexion wim a MBrt a j. ; . .: long-hgoi ekterunenS Jh, ESP elided 

partwrship of doctor?, in®*! of. theta 1 :• -,r; ' toglcally/firf a.^tiyti-ae'-for her/ 

with personality problems of their M^sage frpm J . . . . twin sfatpL ivbo. feleifaed by death,' . f 

own, Mid one with a couple of 34^pp..Cottiito. £j.80., .. qbw seeks dr acta as nelhesis. If the >! I J 


,P wilfed Mr toe entung oeiore 

f ti .cdtiwded ^^>'1 *' '■ .V’f* \ ,4 '' x ' 
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Hammering the heretics 


VK Wit !■;. NF.IUtlUtC; iJ : clilur) ; 

l.ilcrtK'y und Soiiel.v 

II7|»p :uul ‘i.lfjp. Woburn Press. t-l. 

This hook consists of facsimile re- 
prints of two -short hooks, The Rise 
and Dissolution of the Infidel 
Societies by William Hamilton Reid. 
ItftlO, und James Watson. A Memoir 
by W. i. I .in ton. I87 l >. Both of these 
have n limited interest for scholars. 
The former was written by a 
moderate reformist journalist who 
made his debut as a contributor to 
The Roll tail, that champagne satire 
against Pitt & C o from which the fizz 
has lung departed, und who beguiled 
half a century writing hooks tailored 
to publishers' commissions. His Infi- 
del Societies followed on I lie publica- 
tion of lliosc arch-conspiratorial ex- 
posures ol freemasonry by Robison 
und Barriicl. Its interest resides gener- 
ally in its portrayal of the suspicions 
which beset the Tories and patriotic 
Whigs during the Napoleonic Wars 
and particularly in its description of 
religious, or imti-religiaus, seels, such 
us Wesleyan* or Muggictoninns, who 
were opposed to the Church- by* La w- 
listablished in the three years before 
the turn of I lie century. It was 
originally published by John 
Hate hard of 173 Piccadilly, whose 
speciality was the defence of the 
Church of England and its betterment 
of the poor. 

A work so ephemeral in its inten- 
tions und so particular in its refer- 
ences could not be made significant 


Specialist 

Booksellers’ 

Announcements 


A. Baakahop whara you if a suio to Und 
komotftino of Wereu. (Jain artd caia- 
tdeuan Inuid. 

■ Llbiarlas purchased 

The Castle Bookshop 
(A. B. DoncasiorJ. 

37 North Hill, Colchester, Essex 

Tol. OZOB 77520 
Closed all day Thursday 


A. R. 1IEATII 
, . Antlquai-tnn Uooksellor 
IJ IlitkiintCKi Road,, Downend,' Bristol. 
DO OKS OP THU 16th to ISth CEN- 
TO Rif 5 and rarer • and/or In wresting 
tmoks of the lllh century b t)ia them* 


o( our h-notar cmalogoo. Your Iraclualon 
maJItns list la uatromed. 
LIDRARI|£ PURCHASED 


Distance no obstacle 


COVENT GARDEN BOOKSHOP 
80 Long Acre, London WC2E BNG 
• ' Tali 01441) 2101 . 81-830 S888 
Tha iBfnaai stock ol Modern English 
and Antartcan Utaralwe and Modarn 
,! . - First Ed I liens In Qr«tt Britain. 
Monthly CaUloguaa Iraa on raquait. 
Catalogue 48 flow raady 


R. J. COULDEN 
II Guthrie Street, .London,. S.W. 3 
' For East, bindings, science 
literature, history, Und 
17th to 18th cetuury pamphlets 
Catalogues available 


•R»ra 
and 1 'Ini 

Tude t.- \ 


u upeumwa m j 

. Vary- : Jnr|a , kit 
T1 j* t« tnp CfiUlci 

. loi MlS:' 
Aa<H*r Tnai iff «. 


%x Ul- 


CptaJpgui, far the eeoohMtiml ' K»3E7T 

1 C.l^ BaKaUrtbaa/poalry 

., ;> WiM* : 

Richard Booth, Bookseller 
Hay -oh> Wy f t H er»lo rd , - 


ion 




; Larga Hqflk ol book* on all aublaeta , 

’ Band fqr Uat No. 48 1 . fcjWiry, Poatry,! 


lay- Bp I Hll, Thsat/a 8 .. 

natf-all Blib|M 


Ol 

ARTHUR . C, DOER 
Orqyo,.WastclU(- 


AIIIbo. up- 


ills BMitlibeiiriw 
' gaaasi ■ 


without c.xtcnsjv notes. One objccl 
i*f .i l luck, l lit-- London I'nrrcspi Hiding 
Society, went thnuigli ph uses which 
varied according tit the influence uf 
events ami individuals. 'I he Rubin 
Hood Clubs are less well recorded. 
Hut there arc no noies front Victor L. 
Ncuburg. who is styled its the 
" Editor *'. As an “ introducer he is 
equally insubstantial. To weld two 
works so dissimilar in period und 
intention into a whole, supposing it 
were possible, would have needed 
more Ilian die two -and- 1 luce-quarter 
pages he gives us. As ii is, he gives 
us an introduction far more inaccur- 
ate and contentious than either of the 
polemical pieces which he has 
reprinted. He stales, for example. 
"Thai by the turn of the century l lie 
nnii.s:m could he reading a cheap edi- 
tion ol Thomas Paine's The Rights of 
Man ", Jn fuel. The Rights of Man 
was a banned book, and in December, 
1792. Thomas Spcncc was jailed for 
selling it. The threat to Government 
and the Church, as established by 
Law. came less front the spread of 
literacy than from the spread of ideas 
hostile lo established authority, 
temporal nnd spiritual. This emerges 
plainly from Reid s Infidel Strict ies, 
which having begun by attacking 
various forms of heterodoxy, atheist, 
'deist, Muggletonitm and Methodist, 
ends by denouncing democratic rule 
as (i heresy against the aristocratic 
principle. 

With hindsight, we arc able lo dis- 
tinguish between revolution and re- 
form. But Reid, a partisan of Bur- 
den, writing in a London crowded 
with refugees from the Terror at a 
time when powerful Whig families 
were open partisans of Napoleon, 
had sonic cause for alarm. The Lon- 
don Corresponding Society was not 
composed merely of moderates like 
Lord Cochrane and Major Cnrl- 
wright, but also of extremists like 
Spence, whose disciples were later to 
be conned by Sidmouth's agents pro- 
vocateurs into the abortive Spa Field 
riot nnd the ridiculous Cato Street 
conspiracy. Reid's pamphlet lists sin 
interest as it stands, especially in its 
allusions to the bickering to which 
progressive " groups are prone. 
With notes, it would have been of 
even more valne. 

But Reid's Memoirs of John Home 
Tooke (1812) would have made a 
better complement lo W. J. Linton’s 
lo his friend James Watson 
(1879), written at the behest of Wat- 
son’s widow to Inform and inspire 
comrades contemporary and future 


Literary lots 

American Book-Prices Current 
Volume 74: 1968 

Bdited by. Edith P. Hazen, George 
Milne nnd Pclcr H. Hemingson. 

1 ,259pp. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $40. - 


The latest volume of ABPC records, 
in a few Riots pages Than its prede- 
cessor (noticed in the TLS on June 
18i 1971), a couple of hundred mote 


in (he struggle for popular liberty, 
the triumph of the war for (lie Un- 
stamped Press and the lessons lo be 
learnt from the failure of (he Char- 
tist movement. James Watson, .4 
Memoir of the days of the fight for a 
Free Press in England und of the agi- 
tation for the People's Charter also 
needs and deserves annotation. 
Richer in affection and loyally than 
in literary skill, Linton wrote for 
reader* familiar with his subject. 
Facts nrc only incidental to eulogy : 
but since he himself was closely asso- 
ciated with Watson and his abler col- 
league Henry Hclhcrington, there is 
a sense of engugcmcnl which would 
have been missing from a more 
scholarly study. 

If Mr Net i burg had made the notes, 
he would have noticed that his state- 
ment of the availability of The 
Rights uf Man in 1800 is contra- 
dicted by Watson himself, writing of 
1811 : “At that lime there were no 
cheap books, no cheap newspapers 
or periodicals, no Mechanics' Insti- 
tutions to facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge," He would also, one 
hopes, have corrected such in- 
accuracies as Watson's statement that 
in autumn, 18(8, he found the Radi- 
cal Reformers reading Carl lie's 
Republican (the first number of 
which appeared in September, 1819), 
nnd Linton's misstatement that 
Carlilc sold Cobbclt's Register 
(whereas Carlilc himself said that he 
refused because it wax " not strong 
enough"). Carlilc did not publish 
Paine's political writings before his 
theological works, as Linton says, 
and his piruling of Hone’s Parodies 
against Hone's spccillc request was 
less an act of heroism than an in- 
sensitive provocation against a 
fellow bookseller, poor in purse and 
rich in family responsibilities. 

Linton is lo be raid less for the 
facts (which he acknowledges he did 


not check) than for his expression of 
the Idealism, courage and high- 
mindedness of the men who defied 


the stamp duty on newspapers and 
succeeded in making news accessible 
to everyone, not merely the affluent. 

It is lo be hoped llud the Woburn 
Press will continue its policy or 
reprinting, but abandon its cavalier 
disregard of scholarship. If tho 
trouble Is taken lo rc-prcscnt fac- 
simile texts (such a cheap form of 
reproduction), the reader surely 
should expect an explanation of how 
the work came lo be written and the 
degree of its reliability. 


help having a faint flavour of past 
history about if ; much has hap- 
pened to the rare book market since 
August, 1968. But it includes records 
of Parts III and IV (of VII) of the 
Streeter Library, Part IV of Major 
Abbey’s, two sales in (ho Bibliotheca 
Phillip plea series, and the sale In 
December, 1967, of what Mrs Hazen 
tactfully describes as “an almost 
oomplete collection of the literary 
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JOYCE HEM LOW with JEAN NIC M. 


BURGESS nnd ALTHEA DOUGLAS : U-.dions uf thf ffii ^ ^ 

A Catalogue of the Burney Family est importance ^ t MARSH, E. O. EVANS and P. of industrial relations practice in a union officials. This Is consiMc 

" ’ e ^ rrB f^JriRClAi limited sector of British industry, with the survey's general impre 

0 hvfatnlace Industrial Rclallons in Probably the only comparable work ion : in the majority of cnginceri 


Correspondence 1749-1878 
458pp. McCiill-Qiiccns Univi 
Press. (AUPfil. t‘).50. 


.rv ,»f rtr . Ml.. ...... lit, mostly unniXiB: email Dumowi ui >iuk 

i!?ni Burney n unusually material, which is likely loTjMJv slrlke-prone. Thus, under I 

. U ’m- o ' r Vas l ,' n y :,llL ‘ r loiters of interest to schohrt^Kent of the establishments sur- 

iHi * J..J . in « 11 1 liny point in this luni bad more than 40 per cent of 


If Fanny Burney's lalc-eighleutlli- 
ccnlury rcpulnli on as a novelist had 
faded by (lie lime of her death in 
1840, the posthumous publication 
within a lew years ol her voluminous 
Diary and l.eiters revealed her afresh 
as one of the most gifted and enter- 
taining of the in forma] observers of 
her age. During the next 100 years 
there were frequent editions of the 
Diary and Letters, as well as bio- 
graphic* of Fanny and of other mem- 
bers 
talented 
the 

passed into public or important 
private collections, that it became 
clear just how much unpublished 
material relaling to the Burneys had 
survived. Miss Joyce ) loin low's 
History of Fanny Burney (1958) 
first indicated the scope and import- 
ance of these new sources, which 
were further explored in IW,5 in 
Roger Lonsdale’s biography of 
Fanny's father, the historian of music 
and friend of Johnson. 

Miss Hcmlow'x introduction to this 
elaborate and handsomely produced 
Catalogue traces the descent of the 
main divisions of the family papers 
to their present resting-places in the 
Berg Collection of the New York 
Public Library, the Osborn Collec- 
tion at Yale and the British 
Museum. What her account 
modestly omits is the pari played 
for more than twenty years by her 
own enthusiasm and energy in the 
cataloguing of these large and com- 
plex collections and in the organiza- 
tion or the Burney Room at McGill 
University, which has produced Hie 
present Catalogue and will shortly 
begin a definitive edition of Funny’s 
loticrs. -By no moans all of Hie 
.10,000 Jdt/tors listed in this volume 
aro Jn those three major collections 
and sonic idea of lire thoroughness 
of Miss I lent low ami her colleagues 
can be gathered from the fact that 
in the pursuit of Burney material. 
Urey sent Inquiries In l«R»4-(i5 to 
some 2.500 iBritii.sli utul American 
libraries, with the result that now 
loaors to and from members of ihu 
family turned up in more than u 
hundred collections. 

About half of the Catalogue is 


•- . „ iThe view from the factory floor 

l.viitians uf lhc ItUtnofM 
csi importance, the coJLILN 
J*/ Dr Burney amlTV* 
ivt-rsily Jhimey ; and the correxpo m i t ,^^^ i P la f e 

rliniily dowSTitata" r»» (Associates). £4. extensive, and svilh official hacking 

rScoS ! t£ CgL’Ey* 1 "* — guidance of W. J. McCarthy for the 

Dr Burney from Chrislotf 
,s J»ly 29. 1749* 
written by Richard Bareeti ; 

April 24 1878. Thc diflerm 
aluwis of rhe Burneys corn 


— Uiough in some respects more 


with some l.lOO fritndi 
acquaintances, including am v 
iireni musical, literary and h 
figures. Thc full and catefil 
will now make accessible % 
quantity of mostly unpM 


isl engineering factories strikes 
very rarely : indeed, in roughly 
out of five there are hardly any 
at all. This is one of thc sig- 
l facts revealed in a survey 
ried out in cooperation with thc 
ring Employers’ Federation, 
ucled by research stuff of St 
id Hall. Oxford, under Arthur 
l The survey revealed also that 
small number of factories were 


my puint in this lung j^ryed had more 
p u regrettable hmiUtMjBP ^biishmcnls accounted for 


Sffi or more 

know ‘to oxT ? thCy rigSJous su^ 

know to exist in mnnim F. re ; any of , hcm would not 





«M( With Sodxrty. but they have. ", ln , ^ 

»iudbly.rtwpw. (he femukr code ; •!*"? 

boltom limit- for listing rtoaitu u f 

$ 10 or £3, which ha? perhapk bfr- * M ® nc ® lb ! s ^ I “ mc w » 8 P«blbhed in 
come Unrealistic in : today's (or even 5r' 1 been announced 
• yesterday’s). market that Mrs K.. ^«r — t.u^ 
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Richard Aldington, 1892-1962: any in- 
formation, for a thesi9, 

Mrs Lesley Barnes. 

15 Oakleigh Drive, Sedgfcy, Dudley, 
Worcestershire. 

Helen Blggar-M out lake, IWM953, 

sculptor and stage designer: where- 
about* of sculpture, for a critical bio- 
graphy, 

. Anna F.. Shepherd. 

. 99 Momay Road, London SWll. . 
Maud- BodklnT 1 875- J967 : information 
on life or writings, for a study. 

' Mis Irene MonieUa. 

Syracuse University, NY J32I2. USA. 
Sfr Valentine Chiral, journalist; any 
manuscripts and private papers. 

T \W‘ H. Cropland, 1868-1924, poet, 
' 'detail Bnd ^ unu>Ust: anv Personal 

‘ • H. V. Morton, 
.c/p Methuen, i| New Fetter Lane, 
London £04. . 

Al ( red , William Forman. 1840-1925. 

[ESP*®** 5 Q f .SfW* 1 * »ny informa- 
tion, specially on hfs mercantile 
cArccr* 

B ° ok department. SoSeby^djCon 

Augusta* John: information on works' 
hands, for a wl|abontl»rt 

.The PtUveiifiy/HuH, Yorifabkr i- 


manuscript. 

result, there are no entrkv 
example, for Fanny's lowers 
by tho Mnrquis of iLansdo 
The Queency Letters (BJt) 
Burney's correspondence with# 
portent a figure as Samuel 
is only partly listed; buns 
exist only in texts printed Ii 
well, for instance, are not ii 
nor does thc Calalofut 
which of the letters sun 
manuscript have ever beta 
Burney's correspondence wth 
(iicn as llaydn, Rousseau and 
Young is similarly incomplety; 
while tho many letters to 
his close friend Thomas T 
collections on both sides 
Atlantic arc carefully ca 
the relatively small warib? 
louiui only in Reatetim 
Country Clergy man (1882) 
appear. A quick oheck 
that a few letters printed 
oh v ions places as Austin 
edition of die Diary a/wf/wri 
A. R. Lllls's edition of the 
Diary have also been omitted. 

Tho serious student of it* 
noys will no doubt Iwm » 
down Mich Jotters. The 
whose interests touch the 
only incidentally might -hR 
to have been guided to tw 
pilior printed sources in * 
which is otherwise so 
conceived and successfully 

David Livingstone: *ny D| P 
letters, other manuscript n 
new information, lor 

c/o John Murray, 50 AJbeow* 5 
London WIX 4BD. • 
Andrew Mansnn, 180W 
portrait painter ind 
whereabouts of palawp. 
graphs, etc. a a , 

AOM Vn' 

99 Marney Road, C1iP«^ 

David A/a«on. l822-190?j^4 
grapher of Milton:, any *8^ 
menls, or iiiformanocu w ^ 

London House. 

Stiuarc. London WW- . 
Wilfred Owen: ml 

cencei, information 
life or work, for a bloftM* 
Complete Poems. 

All Souls College. 

Edmln Pasha ( Dr Bd“*™ ^ 
1840-1892. Oerman-bortP; 
Africa : any WM**^ 
documentation, etc. . ^ , 

400 Madison Avenue- f 0 -; 

Royal S Acadeittv 
requested Doth 

membera whor j 

lures conMrnlng ^.fT, w 
culariy if 
Street, for * 

W r 


Ify for inclusion in the official 
rlment of Employment strike 
Mr Marsh and his colleagues 
that more than 80 per cent of 
ted engineering managements 
Id regard themselves as strike- 

Vorkplace Industrial Relations in 
glittering is exceptional in provid- 
! die most detailed account so far 


hrthy 

Donovan Royal Commission. 

iMr March’s volume provides a 
bird’s-eye view of industrial rela- 
tions in engineering and points to 
the areas needing improvement. It 
also provides a body of information 
against which the possible effect of 
the various provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations Act can be assessed. 
If one of the Act's main purposes is 
to deal with strikes, it is significant 
that, according to this survey, 87.5 
per cent of the managements of 
engineering establishments do not 
regard stoppages as a serious prob- 
lem. The statistics show also marked 
regional variations; thc incidence of 
stoppages in Scotland, for example, 
is five times as high as in the highest 
regions in England— the Midland 
counties, excluding the East Mid- 
lands, and the West. 

Approximately nine out of ten 
engineering managers thought that 
shop stewards were helpful; very 
different from thc popular image of 
die awkward steward more con- 
cerned to instigate than to resolve 
conflict, Thc grent majority of man- 
agers also prefer dealing -with shop 
stewards than with full-time trade 


consistent 
impress- 
engineering 
factories industrial relations do not 
give rise lo persistently serious prob- 
lems. 

Thc survey covered 432 establish- 
ments employing nearly 560,000 
workers, both manual and white- 
collar. The level of trade-union 
organization was somewhat higher 
titan previous estimates had sug- 
gested. Of those establishments who 
replied to the question about mem- 
bership, about 77 per cent of their 
manual labour force were trade- 
union members. Thc largest single 
union was, of course, thc Amalga- 
mated Union of Engineering and 
Foundry Workers. There were 
almost 9,000 shop stewards, averag- 
ing one for about every thirty-two 
members. 

The number of unions in each 
establishment was surprisingly low. 
Establishments of up to 500 employ- 
ees might expect to have on average 
up lo three manual workers’ 
unions : those of between 500 and 
1,000 employees, just over five. In 
other words, although (here arc in 
the engineering industry about thirty 
separate unions, it is not normal for 
more blian a handful to have mem- 
bers in any one factory. Another 
point of interest is that something 
like 10 per cent of 


meats had full-time 


the establwh- 
convencra or 


senior stewards. In all there were 
sixty-nine stewards working full- 
time on union business : probably a 
higher proportion than had hitherto 
been assumed. 

■Mr’ Marsh and his colleagues were 
not impressed by thc standard of 
management. Their overall impres- 
sion is "of a continuing amateurism 
supplemented by growing profes- 
sional assistance ”. A considerable 
number of large establishments had 
no one full-time in charge of per- 
sonnel ; in most industrial relations 
were conducted by line manage- 
ment. 

In federated engineering firms the 
existence of comprehensive written 
agreements with unions is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, Negotiat- 
ing procedure is not formalized,. Mr 
Marsh, nevertheless, did not find 
that the forma! industry-wide system 
of making collective agreements in 
engineering was in conflict with the 
informal bargaining system at fac- 
tory level. Such a diagnosis was at 
variance with (ho fa.uts in that it had 
□ever been the object in engineering 
to dominate thc factory by means of 
industry-wide agreements, 

Tho majority of managements 
support thc view of the Engineering 
Employers' 'Federation that there is 
greater scope for law In industrial 
relations, some 70 por cent saying 
that procedure agreements ought to 
have the force of law. On the other 


hand, about 28 per cent felt that 
they should not, mainly because of 
difficulties of enforcement but ako 
because this would worsen relations. 

A substantial number of engineer- 
ing employers and unions have, in 
Mr Marsh's words, "agreed to live 
with varying measures uf compul- 
sory trade unionism, principally en- 
forced from the workshop floor 
There is nothing in (lie procedural 
arrangements of the industry to 
sanction obligatory trade-union 
membership, yet in many areas it 
has proved acceptable in practice. 
This might be a pointer in predict- 
ing the possible effect of (he section 
of the Industrial Relations Act 
which gives every worker the legal 
right to belong or not to belong to a 
registered trade union and not to an 
unregistered workers' organization. 

One of thc conclusions of this 
survey is that employers in the 
engineering industry have generally 
moved cautiously in dealing with the 
problems of industrial relations. The 
performance of managers may be 
more cautious than their words sug- 
gest In moving from informal 
arrangements to formal enforce- 
ment. They have attempted to meet 
now problems by building upon the 
traditional informal arrangements at 
factory level. No one can yd say 
whether the new Act and thc Code 
of Industrial Relations Practice will 
introduce a significant change. 
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Dbs. World Wanderer. 
Angus and Robertson. 


admire thc ^com pile r’s industry. Stu- 
dents will find omissions; but this 
fact need not be stressed, because thc 
book is in the nature of n Baedeker, 
drawing attention to the topics it 
contnins rather than offering authori- 
tative statements about them. Its 
2,200 entries, 57 colour plates nnd 
562 photographs make it cheap at 
£5.25, and English renders will be 
grateful that most of the pieces illus- 
trated are in American collections 
nnd so relatively unfnmiliur. There 
is, however, u total lack of balance 
in the Illustrations: the colour-plates 
nro almost nil of eighlccnlh-ccntury 
European porcelain, and there arc ns 
many photographs of ninetccnth- 
ccnlury American wares as there nro 
of Chinese ceramics. 


Sydney to the West Indies 
from Hawaii to San Francisco ft 
I Australian jots down episodes 
his adventures in half u dozen 
3 ships on tho oceans of the 
w, There is n random quality 
l the jottings but they are 
panied by mnny splendid 
ogrnphs, often in colour. The 
includes brief technical details 
. I both thc ships and the photo- 

>phy. 

ififttMsoN, Geoffrey. The Inge- 
Mr Gainsborough, 224pp. 
ale ' £3.20. This is the second volume to be pub- 

author, a writer whose work has llshed of the six-volume edition -of 
Ned fiction, history, biography Orderic, Rnd it comprises books. nye 

and six of his History. The reasons 


History 

The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic 
Vltalls. Volume III. Books V and 
VI. Edited and Translated by 
Marjorie ChibnaJI. 408pp. Claren- 
don .Press: Oxford University 
Press. £10. 


both nations are carefully worked 
out. The book begins and ends on ft 
note of hope for thc renewal of the 
Auld Alliance inside the broader 
framework of the European Com- 
munity. 

Miscellany One. 284pp. Edinburgh: 
Stair Society. £5.25. 

The vicissitudes of thc Scottish public 
records during the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate urc described by 
David Stevenson in u paper- which 
leaves the reader, like thc author him- 
self, surprised that so many of these 
have survived. Captured by thc Eng- 
lish after the bntlle of Dunbar, re- 
leased nnd then reenptured and 
removed to London, the records wore 
relumed piecemeal to Scotland, but 
not without further misforluno when 
n ship containing a qunntity of them 
went down at sea. Dr Stevenson’s 
paper is one of eight in n miscellany 
which, ns Lord Clyde notes In an 
introduction, ranges over Scottish 
legal history from the Middle Ages 
to the nineteenth century ; tho Intter 
being represented by Professor Ben- 
nett Miller's lively account of the 
Paisley Union bank robbery in 181 1. 


form. Even lhc volumes devoted to 
individual poets — the G. Af. Hopkins, 
for example — would be quite Inade- 
quate for any but the laziest and most 
third-bound undergraduate. 

Granted this limitation, Marlin 
Scymour-Smilh's anthology of longer 
Elizabethnn poems is one of the ablest 
of its kind. The readable and con- 
scientious introduction nsks precisely 
’ the sort of questions that an intelligent 
sixlh-fonncr will find most stimulat- 
ing, Thc editor gives short back- 
grounds to the poems nnd ycomanllke 
biographies of their authors. Further- 
more. ns Mr Seym ou r-Smllh himself 
roundly nnn ounces : " My comment- 
ary provides ns much help as is neces- 
sary nnd desirable ” ; however, when 
ho glosses “ albeit ” ns “ although ", 
and “ darksome ” ns " dark ", one 
might justifiably feel that lie should 
npply himself to more pressing ob- 
lurfli 


Sullivan, W. R. Blyth in the Eight- 
eenth Century. 95pp plus unnum- 
bered plates. Newcastle upon 
Tyne : Oriel Press. £2.50 (paper- 
back. £1.50). 

Various documents are brought 
together, followed by about a score of 
facsimiles, to reflect the life of this 
Northumberland port during Hano- 
verian limes. Thc main source is the 
coliection of Ridley Papers in the 
Northumberland Record Office. 
Besides its coalriijning and shipbuild- 
ing, Blyili had other industries; 
including brewing and the manufac- 
ture of salt, ropes and bricks. A brief 
account of each is included in the 
introduction lo the documents. 


1 'ravel, here gives nn account of 
at artist’s life for the general 
. It has been his aim to avoid 
glaniorizatJon as he feels the 
facts are sufficiently entertain- 
,,5 ^craselves. In following the 
M * progress from Suffolk to Bath 
uicnce to London and the peak 
[Qvour as painter of royalty and 
» c society, this biographical 
By offers a lively picture of 
te social life. 

I. •' 

less and Management 

v Complete Guide to 

Management. 320pp. Pen- 
WK Paperback, SOp, 

bend of a business con- 
firm, has here performed 
,,,. 8 of a lour de force in 
®“Bbly analysing what makes a 
! W chain of them 


for this arrangement were explained 
in a review of Volume II (TLS, July 9, 

1970), where the work was charac- 
terized as " long awaited . . . warmly 
welcomed • ■ • and of the greatest 
value to historians ". The present 
volume is concerned chiefly with the 
history of the abbey of St Evroul, 

Orderic’s modastJc home ;■ it contains . 
an interesting ’account of the founds- notes by ,C. H, Orandgent) D.:G, 
tion of Shrewsbury Abbey by the hts- Rossotti'9 translation of the Vita 


Literature and Criticism 

Dante : The Selected Works. Edited 
by-Paolo Milano. 662pp. Chalto 
nndWindus. £2.10. 

This volume was originally published 
in 1947 by the Viking Press as The 
Portable Dante. It contains the whole 
of the Cotnmedla in Laurence Bin- 
yon’s translation (with a, number of 


torian’s father, the Norman Odoler- 
Ws, who himself became a monx 
there. The introduction and notes are 
of the high quality to be expected of 
the editor. 


them tick profitably, 
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Bertrand 

photograph' L 
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Fenwick. Hubert. The A 'l Alli- 
ance. 152pp. Kinilon, Warwick- 
shire; The Rpundwood Press. 
£3.25. . • 

aw— jv— “ *.««»«■* Politically and militarily, the Auld 
i . 2 ° ’ how to make shops Alliance ended in the sixteenth cen- 
, c*!!?PPjng satisfactorily efficient t ury wilh the Treaty of Edinburgh, 

- ‘ * alfway point I 

the story of tne special relationship 
between Scotland franco whk* 
Hubert Fenwick 'races from , Its 
legendary origins in CharlemagnCs 
V«r -si- Fated oman chieftain, 
In the 


Nttova, nine short lyrics, extracts 
From the Latin prose works, and a 
general introduction by ’ Paolo 
Milano. For those who have ho 
knowledge of Italian it is undoubt- 
edly convenient to have one of tf.e 
best " terza rinrm” version? of the 
Conimedld 6nd a translation of the 
Vita Nuova in d single well-produced 
volume: but the mere addition <>f a 
three-page bibliographical note by 
Sergio racifici, dated 1968. does not 
compensate ■ for the absence of any 
editorial guidance on what the crlti- 


scurftles. 

After the polished garrulity of Mr 
Soymour-Sinith's Elizabethans, H is 
a disappointment that Francis Ven- 
ables has not done a better job with 
his potentially more interesting 
mateiml.i tho early Auguslans. Per- 
haps the trouble is that Mr Venables 
has to steer between the Restoration 
nnd “Late Augustan” volumes of 
the same series, and nround the ones 
devoted to Dryden and Pope. His 
introduction is too studiedly allusive 
to purvey much in the way of infor- 
mation, too urbane to communicate 
any response to the poems and too 
short to give an iden of thefr context. 
As a result, the selection gives a some- 
what. frogmeniary. Impression . of 
vigorous individual talent, without 
pointing to any general traues or Ask- 
ing Any larger questions. • There are 
plenty of useful ribtes at the back, 
however, and doubtless the book Mil 
squeeze by ns nn " excellent tntroduc- 
. tion *• to the poetry of the period, if 
as nothing else. 


History! 

Avelino, ,J. C. HJ Catholic Recus- 
ancy in Hie City' of York. 431pp. 
Cothojic Record .-Society. Distri- 
buted by William Dawson <ft Sons, 
Folkestone. £4v 
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Natural History 

Muus, Bent .7. Freshwater Fish ol 
Britain anti Europe, Edited by 
Alwyne Wheeler. 222pp. Collins. 
£2.25. 

This comprehensive guide to fresh- 
water fishes is not only for the flsher- 
man, but is also n scientific study of 
flsh-life, and the central secLion des- 
cribes ho fewer than 130 species and 
races of fish. Beautifully Illustrated in, 
colour by Prebcn Duhlsirom, the 
plates were printed in Denmark. 


Photography 

Man and Machine. Photographs by- 
Henri Cartier-Bresson. I16pp t 
Thames and Hudson, £5.50, 

This collection' of bluck-and-whiW 
photographs by the world's most dis-; 
tiriguished photographer was. origin j 
riily corrlniissioiied by the IBM World 
Trade Corporation and its |theftie is . 
7 man's continuing dialogue wllh' 
machines". The excellent dcsigrt of 
the book and the text are by Bruce 
Mackenzie and Robert Dclpire, Here 
are infants on a modem merry-go? 
round, n man . making n spacecraft; 
three smiling Swiss nuns haymaking 
With' n motor, a Californian boy 
framed by, a confusion of - cockpit 
wires, some French geese near ah. 
abandoned windhiill, two 1 small girls 
With a Las - Vegas fruit-machihe, ai 
pretty French automobile worker* a 
. Greek family on a push bike, a baby.: 
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r TikJ hoppers and shopkeepers. ■ but that is ooly the halfway point in C al work of the past twenty-five years jn' rc a ' nadl'an m oTo^r^ mete'rv^a 
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aspect v but does so with hard- 
- pliant and exhaUs- 

^weatlon to detail. 


ful for a reader to know in 1972. . j n York ^pong the centuries of perse- women under hairdriers ip a Paris 
SEVMOUR^irm, Mum* ' Longer cuUoi,.; the book ^nsjflcr, the«Pfl<ll- ■ feairty rolpn. an Iran ian mo iterand 


suppdrt for a- Caledonian 
Aocbalus, against the Saxons. 


Elizabethan Poems. 261 pp-- £l 
(paperback, 9Qp). 


yndcr which CalholicS - lived, child gliding ait ancient buflook 


* lie Picdon- 
ixuflf i briery ahd Force - 
Black. £5.25. 

rrr 1 9Einfo;mation and 6no must; 


cohere of culture and intellect the link y^ BLfis Francis. The. ■ .Early ; 
between the two peoples I° n 8 : ° u ^ . a ugustanJs, 188pp. £1.75 (pqper- 

lasted ■ bade, (Op), 

notable revival in the Heincmattis, 



the ■ year 1791 : A pp^ndixej) wfii?h r ■ 
takeup.the latter half of the bdoV 


appointlngly pedestrian and not even 
well ordered. . Perhaps no artist'can 5 
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Invite the 
International 
Literary Critic 
into your home 


The Times Literary Supple meat is the 
world’s leading weekly review of hooks. 

Its informed and authoritative comment 
ranges over more hooks from more 
countries than any similar journal. 

And you can have it delivered to your 
door every week. Just by sending the . 
coupon below. You'll never find an 
easier way to invite an International 
Literary Critic into your home. 
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smiM ft»i i ye i unis 

Al'PI II A IIONS .nr In, 1 l.il Mi .1 new 
I'l IS I ViSISIANI I IKItMlIAN Hi 
llir Sl ri'i.il < nil, iimn:. lit ml in nlill. 
tiiin.if iimIi'iiiiI Ik llw kii'I'i'i ul It lie 
lUmki. II, A I I lnvle 
A otwnl JuiiiMiii, desire .toil ii'mllitg 
kiiMWlril|ii‘ ul .-.nilenl ..ml in.Mlent 1.1,1 
iip.iais a>r ri,i-n,l..l I ,pe. I.'iuc ttl llw 
dal Li «ii nl. if I in iii,- ti.n.llinii .uni 
ailiMliii.iriillnn ul .■■■>■ mr pi line. I 

.■nil iiaiXeiiail iii* 1 . '.p. * 1 .II-. 

dtlPOMR ,11 111 I "ill'll!]!. ,, tli'diulil, I \- 

I vrh'iite ul ai.idciliii tevatih 1111. 1 >| 11..I1 
kullmis in llhi.iiliiililttp w mill „diii. 
Iiullul ud >',i l>l inn, Ihe nri nl mu will util 
is* a 1111 1 ill ay I., niir. releviiin nrvilrnir 
and Min IKIiiilli.li, ,111 1 i.e ile 1,1 pi.-M'iil 
Il l'll Im 1 1.1‘S. « Hli lit,- p. •„lliiln y 

rumviM 

■ iirlhri liii pi'iil 11 , fiuiii Ihe ( iln.iil..fi. 
l'nlrer,ln lllunii, I'.ilmr luiui. Il111l1.ini 
t» w linn 1 iippln.iitiin,. iHiladliit; i)|r ii iinr. 

.a three leltnv,. Ill K ,'-ai In mrlre 

hi I ildin. >Mh .\prll. |«?j. 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 

APPI It A 1 IONS Jie III* lie J for .1 
II MIliK.SUV I’DSI mall.ihle lor iinu 
)imi Ihe dull,-, will he priiu.iHii m hk 
S i'Ll 1 Al. inilK'llfiNS ..ml \1il1 in 
ii.lve nuKiHitfr in ae>|iililiiMn,. 1 it.ittKti. 
Iiiii. pholiKupi Ing chlhiilun*. . 11411I1L1. 
etc lui dU, riaie mid hw'nl inntri iul ; 
Ill'll* will 11 lv 1 he u.nu ii'-niiil dli'/elti'a 
and h|lillMUiu|ihle:il wink 
A uuiul hiiitnai, deitre,. iei,diua km.v,. 
iruge u, nncicni .,nd finnii'in laaannuei 
■im rum 1 1 1 ji ulH-n.. In hl<i.iiliiii,l,l,i an 
driKiihlc Helen, in ripeilriitr .11 lihurt 
work' and ucndemle riv'nnh vtunl.l bo 
add 1 1 Ion si .ultantiiar, 

I ha auiiulnl im- nl will ih iim.iillua |.. 
qiialltli.il Inns, nivrleinr .ilul aye i.it ihr 
■mdu ul iliiH't AssiHiam 1 1 hi ,1 rim,, si.mii 
h» £H 7 to kt.ses; „r ..I Srnl.n 1 lh,.,iy 
Aaslstnnl. LI . 2*4 hi Cm, 11. CI.SH 4 ihnrl 
by LTh 111 ri<iT 4 . 

I'urllin panic ultra <<«m tlte I thimkia. 
Utilicnlli Llhrury. I'ulw A' ilrrrn. IJ.ir. 
hum. In tiliHin appIlcmlKni. liicliul.ria 
ihr iiu mr, ul tlirre rrlcrrn. ,buiild be 
fi-nt iu arrlie hjr I'lM.iv. ,'H April, |'j?i 


BAST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


tt'lfS' AW KSR 

Mihail', ul a ubiv will, In llw l.l 

Si'iili- ii.i.IIi li, tl.h, 1 ji 1, mail. i,,.„.i. 

Mid Im ■l„..lllliiil[i.n, ..ml 11, ■ 

All Itnnuli linn due i.,a 

nul Iw iMotlilr.l, asanluarr will Ik- ahea 
la I under 11-ilutn ikikI. 

I iiiii-, Inw.iMlh iriii.iv.il, liMlt.al lu.l.iliig 

nml iruieltlna rsprnvrv 
I im llir r laiillrnlsr, .1P1I limns 01 .■■i|.ll. 

uillun muv hr nhl.ilnril linai llir I 

lllniM.iin, ( iimn \ Hall, lie vein , Smt- 
'hire, in wbum iii'HlcidlMni lliuuid !<■: 
inhmillrd hi *Nlb April. 1 ‘ltt 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 

tlH'NIV I.IIIKAH V 

M'NIIlU A-SSIX'IANI IIRRARIAN 
A P .4 M.ll.UV L|.«Sa |u LMWI 


ACPI. It A I IONS fir lmHr,l 

ill Alll MU 1(11 1 IKll Alii ANN will. 

K ir renr rlenre far this TtlSI a, I Vu.nl v 
nrv tlisulqianicrs. ( hrlm-dnul, 

Dtlutbi slut ini nir, rdnCallnn, uu.ill- . 
nrntlun and ret* 1 letter inn lurtnsi lu lltv 
tnnniv l.llniirlan. Cuuni, I Kimrv Hr..d 
qtuulcr'. I lntdl.iv 1 1 1 <( >lcn,. ( hri >n,liii d. 


f««tr l.llnnrlan. Cuunit I Ihian ||r.,d 
{twilcrs. I lntdl.iv CIpumiH. ( hri otsl.n d . 

s M 4 Ill'll . 


COUNTY IIOROl'GII OF 
HUDDERSFIELD 

I'l'lH I, I llllt Mill S. 

\ 1 * 1*4 li \|IONS .lie lii.ilr.l l.i.in 
(li.llriiil I ill* in lull, i.i.l. Im ihr l'IIS| 
>.t HI I'l'IY Hllll till .11 Al'tllt Al 
SIHVIflN I llllt Mt | \N M.lrny 
il.' •' kl.',,* I .11 {In. 1I1111H, .11,1 („,in 

«l .,i*|,i I-.. 1 hi in- ..Na’iiril |....n 1 |. L 

1 li ei 1 .'in .1. 1.1 11 ■ 1 ■ nl | ii.i.in. Hnd- 

ili-f.llelil. HIM .'Sir 1 1.1,1,111 ,1.,!, 1 , , , 

ai'i'lii.nl'Mi I'll] Sint I *■ ■ 

, intj.s.n.. 1, pi ..l.il.iie.l 

I V il \|(ll I V l...<n t 1, .k 


1 HINDI R VII I.E SOC IETY 
OF MIDDLE TEMPI .E 
MKRARY 

i lllrt \l! \ .VSKIS I AS I 

M Mini! ..Mu' ll.lll |v, ■ iiiiniii 

\PI*I »■ \ I IONS ue hi. m il Im il.t, 
ft 'K I .’> ill < i'.i-I In ihr 1 .ili.luui'ii'u 
■ewli-l'.' i.l I'.'ii ,il'H., mil iu iw iul 
III 1 11 1 Ill'll., 1 1 . dll,,' ul till, 1 M.lliem l.l,.. 
Ill.l II, 

• .iitili lull , .li.iiit.l lui'.r rear , , 1 >, u 

, I ■■ in . niil an .pi, In.l. tin Iiiii,,,, 
rie, im.' iii, 1., 11 ■’iiiiiiiru 1 « ile'ii ihle 

■*■■■ ii.ii e**.all.l 

t , .ii.iiiiuii, i>i M'l-lie • 1 i.huiii q .liny 

w, ek Iicinnui, hull. lit ill. .»•.,» lie, Haiti 
1 ..ill 1 iIimi.,i , ivn«dii ,1 1 ’ciiir. I,ee Itnnlir, 
hi II >lt 

I null" p.idiiiliii , li.au Mini n(ipliii|. 
1 l,.il-. 1.1 I ll. 1 iii. ,ii „|.,l kiepei id 
Me, Mid, Mi.MIr le.nple I ■<<,:,■ > . Mwldli 
i . nil'll l .m 1,4 h, |'i Apill. | 47 *. 


ROYAL MOI.LOWAY 
COl.I.I'Gli 

1 Hi, i,e. .ill >,| I dii.ii.ni 
I 11 ul,' I Wl.l , .in'll, S»i.'l 

M'l'l II \ I IONS air Im Mir 

1 'iisi .a si Nlirk llliu.Miy Assist. 
\NI in ilir 1 iii ul. ,1 Imii sr, iiiii, s.ili.rt 
dll Hu' v d. Him im ill'll a il It t'M., I- 
liil.lt "I |uii.a> 4 uiii Hi. -..dr LI.IKII 
U -Jll 

l-«*, 1 Im -Iii ul, 111.1 In- ■■W.ilnnl ti urn 
llu r.i,uiin'i 1 llllt i-i. u. li. 1 

■ ■.•a, .iiiIiiih r . l i 11. 11,. mid ■in.iHlkalli.it'. 
I.*i|.'itni i.iili (he 11 u.11, .,nd ..dilvi-,*a , id 
iw.i irteier, tliii.iid In umi 'titi Apui 

ROYAL Itl'RGH OF 
INVKRNFSS 

Assist AN I I IIIII LUI \N 
M'l'l |l Al IONS ,ii, it|.i,,.l I, dii, ,UH 

nidi .in.ililird 1 llllt \IU \KS .in.,, 

I'OS I II, III'' me,, I'lilill. t ill I ..1 , al a 
t.lluli III .iu.Kil.iNtt wntl III, ( I1.11lr1.it 
I .lad.’ II.M' id It. 1 ,,* |,i 

.mn, ini uni, I'litiii,' ai'i.i.tiiia i„ etpril. 
ein.' | nillw'i dcluik will tie „i(,t*(<ed 
■■intn ii.i.ii,i Ihe ai<|'..(nntir„l „>ll h r 

*itlii,‘il Id Ihr N 1 Sit , ■ .1,. 

.Ill lull. Ml Sri iln. I 1 , ,11 Ici.ill, .,1 tlie ,,..al 
lull 1 , 1 , III, Ml Slip. I Ml. 

I'liisinii i,| ., me. In . I ll...i, 

inn mill .,(, in im. ak'i in p..i.|.|, ,t 

in .i|*|*i '*}*r*..ltf i.isr, 

Al'ldi, uliiins H.dlitK -a* 

11B.I i '1'ili net. lOtietlre, »n|, Mir rnmn, 
anil .id.lrna, *d Iwi* tiluf, lv 

llihqil tli-il |n ill . 1 ld*M,,<ill ..lid , ill. il,.|. 

I JMIr Wind. 1 Mi 11 Hi,,, in *|ai Apijl. 

. I»,hn It. mil. c 1. Ik 

I, IWI, Hull,.'. In'.iini-,. 

.-Sill Mai, h !« ■' 

HOKOI'GII OF 
. KIDDERMINSTER 

I I NIIINl • IIHHXklA*. 

M'l'l II Al IONS aie Ml I I..,.., 

■I|. Ml. . 1.1 lll>, M ' 1111 , III. 'll, 1 'IISI ,.l 

I INI, INI. | llllt sir IAN. Slla.l 

\ I* III (I I.'M’ Applnant, ill, .III,, 

li.nr kail 1 t, '■ ill IHC In ,1.11 ..11,1. ..I Mini 

■ rn.lri'' .nit I'.iuV "Mill 

.A|K>lii 4 llun I'M In, JII.I I nr ultra .WlalU 
Ihaiu llir nude 1, !«,, Ill , lu i'-u ,1 in 

I I Ida, 'IM Sin II. 1 ' 1 ‘J 

IOII.N I. IVANS, luwu link. Iuwii 
H ull, In 


I NIVKRSIIY Ol LONDON 
(iOLDSMTI US’ COLLEGE 

Nr* ■ l<’„. Sill n\VS 

Al'l'Mi AIMIN', nr iii.nr.i ip,, 

POSI "I UI1RAKS Assisi SNI. • all 
di.i.ilrw uh.inl.i liinf niir rpiirii. nr iikrl'. 

Ill idil'ilii a, Ir.asl llte p.isvr ■■ m , k l | 
innOaNnii ia„ .d ■■ A " |r.,i Sdine 1 ,1, 
lan ■ tia-ihiw, w • Mild Iw an i lt.inl . v'. 

-S.il.il 1 lliirn 17',. ,,| LI. INI, |*ti 1 

Imin IK trials .li'i, 11 . 1111,1 |„ ,g, >|„ ,l|||i. ,. 

Ill'll' an .1 ftpnlrine li-Miy £ 1.144 11, 
M.ilJ isr a mum 1 ll .I'liMirlt. phi' I 

dun vs iriij tiling 

t'iir>Jut werk .t.ik' r.rnlrig jui; wr 
werk. mill cii"lialini llnir .MM 


— . . — , Wm* riutpstnu . sl.mr.it eJ.tlr.'rd 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNOT. 

l.HIRARY ANTI It I '.(OH ITS 

l OMMn lup 

COUNTY II BU .SKIPS 


,^ 1 'PMr AIIOKS «;• la* lint fur the 
HJO ° r TRAVflllMj l.IHH.SKI.SS. 
t\b"Kv i't dike rtsrntkil. Sulurr A.P. I, 
it nr ill iptih t!'i a.-c»rdinii u» 4>>uiin,a. 


l-urtlirr - par titular* In.itt (lie* IJiuKnr. 
« ohmus 1. .RHJIlr. WWrmnrih Stftrt. Heir. 
111(4 |u retain, aprlfcatii.tr. 


'Ill, Hill be iuhrn'liu-i] within M dns> tal 
iIk upiT.unnre this advcMlu-nnnl. 

A SlIAVS WHIIalll. Itlitiha 

BOROUGH OF GRANTHAM 

HtL'UTY DUHOUUII I.IMHAKIAN 
• ANT 7 CURATOK 

J'Wl&ATOW lo( Ihe a bore POST 
,n )n*ncd frorti iitiialHv qa .titwtf lit.,.,- 
; > he ffilntarpi in hr m*J u *Jihm 

.*“« * p - (,'Nfe 1 ASslilunrc nl, M hen.- 
inn in approval ewet, 

Ugr. qnulilkiitli-no. 
wperimee oitu uve name, uf iw,. relctccw 


. vabikutk'nu. 

uperirnre ana die name, ut tan reletcn 


MOVING? 


ffhtfi* 'n.tl.'iss Id, ItMil.r, 'k lulls (.1 

(he Omni, in 

Monjl 'Tumid he si ■■•in 'Mr. I 1 >-, .',.<it .Spill, 

LIBRARIAN 

fll» dl lund-rn J Jr.fl ..f XaliKli.la It- 

VlfiaA^i'wwT 111 * ihH-nri'f 

W Vpn^ifiii ^ivuiLd m 

c f?i ■ *J w * < ^*l | *^ .80(1 ha.sr . ri 

auuehL. f * , V IlIhlhriiB 

a I ."' ,r Ht 5 k ' ■dUUA! luilhfaV. 

ter m'SSISS. ‘ 

COUNT V BOROUGH OF 
I.UTON 

Th I on I.lliK.sHI.SN 

MAH Nt II I I, (Tlll.ri.fc lu 1 
MHIIIFP MM* Mins 
, Al'I'l K VIlONs ,„r <,i.,| r .| ,... ... 
kkolriM , 1 ' MMU.kHI.sN r,.i,. 

MS •» 4 Ud,h,.,lhan. .im 

WKJI Ir i, hlne ..ill »l ,<h|„i, r-aijririu,. 

"‘'immi.-.l ..Kl H. ,. tpnHahL 
'"J lab' rti llli.nl -1 ||..ir.,'n,na 1 

JV' , ,bp ■dniWh.lt .t»Hi ", ih, |,h b ,.. 

. ,,, <t nrw ..n.l 1 .■•■-yi. r.i-.nd.ne 

' ..riere .q | „„ker ( d,., r 1 3 

S.iL.a t Si.fr 1 »• |., t >r u; 

'' s'* ti- 

Leium, Hr >k ;<ri ll, 'Uh April. 

the university of 

.MANCHESTER 

INVIJlIiJi. Ol milk,, ,t sl> 

I IBH SH I AN 


university or um 
«ST 

#«"d laibum draw , 5 l? Yv 
'l«l • and euntloHaktaUh? 

^assJi^sS 5 '.: 

duies win, havr V 

'Handing ..I the n^r4I' , *'’* ,1 ■ 
'tilde, ■,» n, ,\ rea sTmZ. '-Na 
•atKClj mlmlnisiialj,. f, 
u,r , an.ru ....l urKk, 

I hr I Ihimuin aaU ih. ... VJJ " , **t 
»l Mir llhnin C«5«£T> 

Vfii'l'k „, uJn, Mr '1 

',*« Ml iiK.Ht 4 u p,,-™ "w. v 

IiiiiIjiI uiTaiy in 
•|ualiriiail.,iit and ** 

',ali ts.-rj Yi", •. 

’'i'h pf t •"""m l^e.« .(* 

"Hi onipiikuiv awff £* 1 

I ..11 |iarik,ila,t jnd tm.ir 

an- i.lniluahlr , Ilim 

.SihiHtl nl Hilinlal ind 

Main kited, tr.ntng Vtn?- 

■MEDICAL resfaki 
COUNCIL 

NAIIONAI. INSItlblr ha 
MIDICAI WStliKll* 

_ 'SM'IJIAIIUNS air |„„.a . 

t liairlrit'd Llhrurlin^ Ndinl, J 
Mly arudiui'ct, | U i ,ht pfkr j/I 
I M.H.XKI.XN « iff* WJ> fi 
Mcdliit Hcirtfch Hi, na.ai' 
,iu, link llir I hill lute b” i -.? , 
"• J'w .MtJJfal Rcwikh r«J 
'"•'I'll i)rld k (uniernrd nai' .1 

•lie ha'lt mvflkal "hnin 
'lid, ild pnlrrtahlY tatr Lu ~ 

■•SPerldur nl ■ rrlcinnt u-ea' 
Iriii.rniullmi >cr*kct. Ib w, 
1 11 1 id Ida, e tt ul Ik nprnr* 11 gg 
llte M|'|iiiininiciii un Ocitbn im 
liilllnl 'blurs "ituWIni in fills 
nml rinc/ienir. trlrUii Ik, ma n 
lu U.l». SiipCiitnuillM pra« 
( n'nlltlnic, iliuuld ifnd 1 rtwr 
Mien , .11 iv, mni Hie naSKt au tr, 
.it iw,. irlnrct i» ih, n>mi<a,tai 
In .mail- u>r MrUlcsi RnniLkVlt 

I .itulitii. NVV ' 1 ,\A. 


BOROUGH OF MIDDLED 

Piniiu- URHauii 

hhanui hUFtmuni 

Al'l'l.lt A I IONS tfr tBibrt b 
ili-wlj iiratcU POST .< Utf 
SIMM Iii IS! aft. at a mIu* WM 
l.ii'iuriain' ciratfc 11,1*0 a UV 
• ■•nimciiitna pulri iu<ihiu id 
t«. in mid oiirrirair 
'Ih. ai'iiiilnimcM 1> wMnt >i 
N J < Srlrrmr id C’undhM a in 
and l» llw i'4*timi o( 1 parflal rta 

l |tl,.rdltii.n ,« a ta 

till. air,, (, mllft iK'Hh <* itob 
will, a |iu(niiiilii>i a U«L> IM 
Itti, patnutr Ih (Hi luH-LlBf Mata 
iiMiMImr hiuntn. an* euhl inw> 1 
will iir titidri ilir I'dinn! ■( rb ta 

SlIlH'ltltMI. 

A ppll. j Hum. with ihr aa* 
■elriih, iln 11. Id hr rtena* h 
llr'iuiiKl' I ll'iarldn 
df lark mn tihUilnidt. fiiMU 
t.iiau Sltril. MldJlnnn. 
till*, aid lain linn lira par yra* 
April a*. IWI. | 

I S, HtlSsl’M. ThA (Ig. I 
li.wn Hall. MkMrtrt. uMta, 


borough gM 

NF^VC.V.S’ll.MMJUk 
LYMJS l 

ll'iiindylnra 77. >■ . 1 • 

Ptlfll li- 1 1 MMIO - J 

III PHTV WI 1 UII 1 UI 
SKI, t.'.K-l U, CI* 7 * 4> |J 
. API'I |( A 1 JTMS srt PAJ'jJ 
( iMiicir.I ijtmfbM •UbJJJ**' 
rtpnlrncr in puNit ldW“ P 
•'hn.tr I’lPII. • . 

1 .1, idliiWaW* ahl 

.l.ll.m italtaMe |i WOP ', 

A Pt'llc allwn rnr«» 'MJJTa 
•■hianuJ 4 c Unni tljr gSH 

I rtiliul library. SchuN ^n*k PI] 
S| alii aid'll I,,'. ST* IAT IU 
mud ih iciumni hv 

l r 'j. Mmuan. 

noreoixJ 

biiucatiun 
mn NiiRFiaK cwigB 
Oh AKIB jjjWP 

I SCI -LIS at 

ln« in AM"- | » !l 1 
Salad. ‘ 


Librarians 


Fri 










WORCESTERSHIRE 


l,.r the rww 
plopped huuk 
ranihitatm w w - 1 Ud J 

ntanaSWBCM iw>- 

urajuair i MiidiH j£f!ST, 

I ntlhrr d*lNla,l'«ty" 

Hte turner at «M rjawir 

I. IINOf'LN KAlPHS or 
ip - n (Hll.rr. : 

A.SSLSTANl'iJBK^ 

Ur.au.ird iOi woedo 1 rS 


w» 0H 0F 


Other Vocant 
Appointments 


*• . • • ,5, . >} f’’ * * * y'X* * :r • *.w;’Vs.. J .'!’ 1 C ^ f IU tfe it)Ieased td tell you iwhere vdni- . 

/ ■ s •. .s : . . -Y r. ■ '-'-S t ^ V ^ ; =: ?••• - . 

■■■ ■■ -V- - h.-g ^ ti : ^ 


iu,, '*■ 1 *"H S ft I AN 

te^aPVetSi, , k 

556 5 e Nh. law .l„ u . J vJt. 

52^51 VH r .'" •'''“*■ »■" ^“iWicd 

tr-i t tahd anil rujemhiny ‘n ilir ,-arlj. ,* 

tSSS ? 1 . 'J.a.qitl.ii.e 

kKn^IL «. M 4 . ,h f , " l *‘ ';kiL . f area* nl 

' P'' f 4 <w ■ fi wij.iU 

u. ap«*'|*('"i |i«f. aa-L'niainid 

ra ff 1 * an tBrrf j|c4h ' 

Ob a he awsk 

f VSU.^ ‘ bAlta*, 

aPPlK'^lall (paau* a*|: 

frSS. Tttssrt ■ 


d0>« IhlaMt w 
Ai'i'ikwn* 'i w ** ,# 

II r*H w UBO '7 ^Soor,. 

W'pnw, 

*r£l hyliflc 1IH Ji M 

Aw 'deni* '■* 3*41 

Mi.ibl.n HiaBd.PM*?' ?" 

' r 3Mk 

Ibc and fi. 

in™ 

Safari' will. — .JiurU*' ¥ 


v&l L®s 


wBi d li^caj^y. 


Zr&fX on J University 
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m£&ssgm' «Hk- 

.<«, taW 'rtJTl^ir ika<> JM* ASkV » ^ ... ' .JR-. • Un ’* , jS' ■ vi 1 ' 

: r-w-r l; ’t : •.-■ ■ 

.1 •. . . • d ••• - - 

*■.. - : i- j: L H i- ! J?*' 
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INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUIHOmy 


Librarian 


Assistant Branch Librarian 
Chichester 

Selaiy In range 

£1,853 to £1,932 per annum. , 
Computerized book Issue system operat- 
ing with extension of computerization to 
book ordering and full cataloguing later 
this year. Chichester Is a good centre 
for sea and country, and with hourly train 
service to London. 

Applioatlon forms and further details 
from COUNTY LIBRARIAN, TOWER 
8TREET, CHICHESTER. SUSSEX, return* 
able by 28th Aprtf. 1072. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT . 

LIBRARIES DIVISION 

LIBRARIAN-IN-CHARGE 

Sutton (District) Library 

Safety Grade: SOt. E2.388-C2.871, Inclusive, of 
£105 London Weighting. Chartered Librarian with 
appropriate experience required for this key post In 
a ousy service. 

point of entry on the eatery grade Will be according 
to qualifications and experience. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 

present salary Grade: Special (Librarians) £1,245- 
£2,037 (with a bar -at £1,758) Inclusive of £105 
London Weighting. 

Minimum starting salary for Chartered Librarian 
£1,768, Including Lonaon Weighting. Chartered 
Librarian with previous experlenoe In children's lib* 
racles | B required • for this Important post based 
Initially at the busy Wallington District Library. 

. ' Details and application Jorme (returnable not later 
than the 28th April, 1972) from Roy Smith, F.L, A,. 
Borough Librarian, Central Library,- Manor Park 
Road. Oarahalton, Surrey. Please quote ref* 880. .. 

T. M. H. Bcdtt:. 
1 Prlnolpal Chief Officer 


ti.<* LONDON BOROUGH OF 




BEXLEY 


BEXLEY LIBRARY SERVICE 

LOCAL STUDIES SECTION 

This is a new section to develop and coordinate the 
Museum, Library and Documentary resources relating 
to existing local studies. 

Staff will include Local Studies Officer, Local History 
Librarian and Assistant Cu refer. 

Work with schools and local societies will be an import* 
ant pari of all duties. 

Applications are Invited for: 

Local Sludies Officer— S.0.2 

£2,871 to £3,180 per annum 

Applicants should have detailed working experience In 
one of Ihe fields, Museum, Libraries or Archives. 
Knowledge and Interest In one other discipline other 
then speciality Is desirable. 

Local History Librarian— A.P.5 

£2,304 to £2,562 per annum 

Responsible for development end exploitation ot local 
studies library. Applicants should be Chartered Lib* 
rarlana. 

RESOURCES (AUDIO-VISUAL) 

This Is a new section. Its Initial object Is to piovids 
a service of Music end Recorded Sound. 

Applications are invsied tor : 

Librarian— A.P.5 

£2,304 to £2,562 per annum 

Applicants should be Chartered Librarians with suitable 
experience and have an Interest in the Audio-Visual 

Application form and further details elating post from 
the Borough Librarian. Central Administrative Offices, 
Han Place, Bourne Road, Bexley, Kent. Closing date — 
20 th April, 1872, 


The Library Association 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

(Special Libraries) 

Application* are Invited .Iw this 
post which If In the Deputy 


Seoratwy’a Daperiment. The per* 
a on appointed Will work wlln e 
teem ol oflluare ene«8»c in ser- 
vice* to mertibere. Aiuoiitten 


policy end alandarda of library 
service. He will .be particularly 
concerned with the manapemenl 
and staffing of apeolal libraries 
and Information departmonle. 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


West London College 

Alrlla Gardens, W.8. 

Applications are Invited far appoint* 
rnant from 1 itcpicmbcr or m sum 
«i possible thereafter lor i 

Lecturer 

(Grade 1 ) 

leach . Llbrorlanthfn subfecli for 


Candidates ihpuld have a, recog- 
nized qualification In librarian ship 
or IrHormollon aclenea. Some 


[ radical axparlence In e apodal 
Ibrary or Information department 
a desirable. , 

Salary aocoidlng to qualifications 




Ejj3 






prtnn&lr 


NORTH RIDlHu 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

; ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

: CHNTRAL DIBTRIOnr:, 

M llcatkina are Invited, from 

Iffted librarians, or from lib- 
rarian*. tippTng to complete Ihdr 
Bnamlnallons in June, for the port 
of Aislatanl Librarian, bated on 
Ihp Tiikak Brandi. :• 

. wlihki Ubrarianp' . Seal* 























